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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON FULL EMPLOYMENT 



WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 13, 1981 

V House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Employment* Opportunities, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9 a.m., in the Muses 
Room, Museum of Science and Industry, 700 State Drive, Los Ange- 
les, Calif, Hon Augustus F. Hawkins (chairman of the subcommit- 
tee) presiding. 

Members present. Representatives Hawkins, Weiss, and Wash- 
ington. 

Also present: Representative Peyser. 

Staff present: Susan D. Grayson, staff director; Carole M. 
Schanzer, legislative assistant; and Edie Baum, minority counsel, 
for labor. 

Mr Hawkins The Subcommittee on Emptoyment Opportunities 
is called to order. 

I realize that there will be many others drifting in, but the 
committee is very strict on starting on time an<J trying to termi- 
nate at a reasonable hou*. in order to accommodate the witnesses. 
We do know there are several witnesses whose time is limjted, and 
for that reason, we want to accommodate them. 

The subcommittee begins 2 days of hearings in Los Angeles on 
employment policy. These hearings are a continuation of the sub- 
committee's oversight on programs and policies to increase employ- 
ment opportunities This morning we will examine current econom- 
ic policies and their impact on employment in the context of the 
mandate for full employment under the Full Employment and 
Balanced Growth Act. Tomorrow, we will be receiving testimony on 
equal employment opportunity laws and affirmative action pro- 
grams. 

I am very pleased that three distinguished members of the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee are joining me in Los Angeles. Con- 
gressman Ted Weiss from New York City is due to be with us 
sometime between 9:30 a.m. and 10 a.m. However, to my immediate 
left is the Honorable Harold Washington from Chicago, a member 
of the subcommittee and the host of our hearings 2 days ago in the 
city of Chicago Seated to his immediate left is the Honorable Peter 
Peyser from New York, a member of the full Education and Labor 
Committee Both of these gentlemen have been invaluable in their 
support for full employment and equal opportunity. I appreciate 
tneir attendance today. 

,.£^r ad J. unct 10 that statement, may I say all of us experienced 
difficulties in flying across the country and we are indeed fortunate 
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and pleased that we have successfully^completed the first half of 
the hearihgs, safely and in good humor 

Three years ago, Congress enacted the Full Employment and 
Balanced Growth \\ct which committed Che Nation to a policy of 
reducing unemployment to 4 percent by 1983 and which estab- 
lished the framework for developing economic policies to achieve 
this goal 

Tragically, administration policies in every aspect of economic 
activity are rhoving away from this goal We have now enacted 
massive cuts in Federal domestic spending which are projected to 
increase unemployment by the -end of fiscal year 1982 by 1 7 mil- 
lion persons Even the most optimistic administration forecast indi- 
cates an unemployment rate of 7 7 percent by the end of this fiscal 
year Moreover, many ojf the progrkms which have been drastically 
rgdiiced or eliminated would have directly benefited the economy 
rough increased ^educational attainment, work experience and 
skill training These programs are being eliminated without any- 
alternative strategies to take their place. 

The social and economic costs of high unemployment s go much 
beyond the personal hardship suffered by individuals who lost their 
jobs The cost to the economy of Jost productivity and increased 
public assistance payments are well known 

For example, the Department of Labor recently attributed the 
second quarter 1981 decline in productivity of nine-tenths of 1 
percent directly to the^decline in employment and number of hours 
worked Less clearly perceived are the costs which society bears in 
the^form of physical and rnental disease, suicide, and criminal 
activity One, issue which the subcommittee is exploring in this 
morning's hearing is the relationship between increased unemploy-^ 
ment and crime * <^ 

Faced ^with continumg high unemployment, we must do more 
than rely simply on the^ hope that the economy will m&ke miracu- 
lous strides as a result of untested theories We have the obligation • 
to develop policies and programs which will provide employment 
opportunities, increase the skill levels of unemployed or underem- 
ployed workers and improve the match between the needs of indus- 
try and the skills* flfja'bor. *' 

Improving the skills of workers can make as important a contri- 
bution to restoring economic vitality as improvements in the Na- 
tion V capita] >tock and technology, yet Government incentive?* for 
capital investment are m\ to >e\en firms greater than for improving 
the quality of the work force It .should be no -urpri>e, therefore, that 
we have dropped from second tu seventh among'the world's indus- 
trialized nations in the measured skills of our workers It is ironic 
that at the same time that we are investing billions in defense, the 
defense industries are facing production bottlenecks because of the 
lack of skillet! workers 

A major portion of today's hearing will be 'tu explore the poten- 
tial opportunities for expanding employ ment, opportunities and to 
♦determine how these opportunities may be made available to those 
at the bottom of the labor market who seem to fare the worst even 
in the best of times 
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The Chair would like to take this opportunity to ask either of my 
distinguished colleagues with us today to make such remarks as 
they may wish to do. - 

First, Mr. Harold Washington. 

Mr. Washington. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Very briefly, I concur absolutely with the very cogent and point- 
ed remarks you have made relative to the present administration s 
economic-phi osophy and budget cuts and the presumed effect that 
those cuts will have uponsthe economy, and even more specifically, 
the people within the broader spectrum of this country. 

I am looking forward to hearing from these witnesses. You haVe 
an excellent battery of witnesses lined up. 

I want to, at this time, commend the chairman for moving imme- 
diately into this area in anticipation of the possible effects of these 
cuts upon our economy and for attempting to^come up with some 
solution or suggestions relative to how we can either live within it 
or. go beyond it. 

• u W3 A t co . mmend the chairman for his anticipation and fore- 
sight. As I said before, I look forward to participating in these 
hearings over the next 2 days. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Washington. 

Mr. Peyser. 

Mr. Peyser. Thank you, Mf. Chairman. 

First of all, I just want to make note of the fact there is probably 
no one-in Washington— over the past 12 years anyway— that has 
done more to develop the programs of employment and putting 
people to work than the chairman of this subcommittee, Mr Haw- 
kins He has continually taken the lead. He has pushed and 
needled the Congress over the years to get going on these issues, 
and they have, 

? i S u Wi , th ,, r ??T et ' ° bv . iQusl y/f>"om members of the subcommittee 
and the full Education and Labor Committee that many of the 
• changes that : W\ be impacting this area and other areas of the 
country in 1982 are going to be impacts of a very negative nature 
iney are going to cost jobs, they are not going to be putting people 
to work Of course, one of the purposes of the hearings is to hear 
some of the thoughts that you have on this issue ' , 

Right here Mr Chairman, in this wonderful museum we are in 
in Los Angeles I was just talking this morning to some of the 
peopl£ in the Summer Science Workshop, which is from what I 
have been able to see, just an outstanding program reaching nearly 
6,000 young people every summer, and many of the training assis- 
tants the young men and women who work here, mostly are high 
school students, mostly minority students who are city employees 
they are going to have to be changed and slashed or terminated or 
reduced as the program that" the new administration in Washing- 
ton has put in begins to take" hold. - 

I think that this very graphically demonstrates one of the great - 
tragedies of this whole situation of having young men and women 
such as this, who are in the process of learning and striving to 
reach up and improve their own educational status, to find that ■ 
they, themselves are going to be victims of a program that, is 
supposed to make America move forward, which in reality is going 
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to be making. America take a major step backward unless we can 
do something about it. . 

Thank you for the v opportunity, Mr. Chairman, of being out here 
with ^ou. I am looking forward to the Jfetimony and Vhat we will 
learn at this time. 

Mr. Hawkens. Thank you, Mr Peyser. 

Seated to my immediate right is the staff director of the subcom- 
mittee, Ms. Susan Grayson. To the far right is Ms'. Edie Baum, who 
is representing the Minority on the subcommittee today. 

At this lime, L would like to have inserted in the record, without 
objection, two documents first, a report in December 1977 of re- 
marks which I presented to the Subcommittee 00 Crime^ of the 
House Judiciary Committee outlining the impact of economic poli- 
cies in existence at that time on crime, and second, excerpts from a 
report of the Joint Economic Committee of the Congress presented 
in October 1979 dealing with the social costs of unemployment. 
Both of these documents anticipated the rising crime rate and t^e 
other social costs that would be impacted by administration policies 
of the previous administration. I think they are significant because 
they showed the lack of planning that was not then being done by 
the previous administration and which is continuing under tl^is 
administration. 

[The documents referred to above follow:] 

Tp-timos^ <>v Crimp wx> 1\p mpkamp m Pf>>p>p \tp i> m thp Si b< <>mmittpp '»\ 
Chimp, Hoi op Rkhrkpmuuk ^ Cnv,rf^mas A» <,t -ti * F Hawmn-. 
Chairman, Si BroMMtrm us EmpujWp nt-Opporti mtif-, Df< pmhpr'1977 
f - 

I Would like to thank Chairman Conyers, and the members of the Subcommittee 
on Crime, for inviting me to present my thoughts on the serious problems relating 
to crime and unemployment in our Nation 

There is a continuing dialogue in this country dealing with the question of the 
relationship between unemployment and crime Toda^ I will limit my remarks 
mainly to this major topic But, at some point m> colleagues on this Subcommittee 
may want to more broadly examine the* pat ho logical effects of unemployment and 
other forms of economic distress which impact on the mental, physical, and social 
health of this nation 

I believe that there is ample evidence concerning this serious problem, which we 
need to study in order £0 formulate intelligent, articulate, comprehensive national 
economic policy decisions ' 

Certainly, the role^Sf the Congress and the role of the President in formulating, 
developing and implementing national economic policy needs to take into considera- 
tion— whifl^ 1 it has done poorly heretofore— how' it can make both the economy and 
the Amenpart people healthier and mote vigorous 

My own views on this matter, are especially well known, because of thein em- 
bodiment in the Humphrey-Hawkins Full Employment Bill iHR .">0, S ciGVand 
because I am convinced that this bill addresses the fundamental chink in our 
national armour This chink, this flaw in our decisionmaking has historically al- 
lowed for no comprehensive national economic policy on employment, thus saddling 
us with cycles of bust and boom, and a continuing crisis in seeking ways to attain 
full employment, full production and price stability 

Those scientists in the fields of medicine, psychology and sociology who have 
examiTTeXi and analyzed our lack of direction in this regard, have produced a 
respectable body of evidence which supports my view that unemployment and 
criminal aggression are inexorably entwined 

Their general thesis can be stated in this way increases in unemployment, no 
matter what the causal factors, will be followed by national increases in numerous 
pathologies impacting on one or more of the following death rates, heart disease 
rates, suicide mortality, homicide mortality, mental hospital admission rates, and 
imprisonment rates 

As an introduction to this subject I would like to share some of their pertinent 
Findings 



^P^k^ J^ eiSher ( ^ Economics of Delinquency", 1966.J A study of the 
relaUons^iip between unemployment and delinquency Found that "The estimated 
ettect of unemployment on delinquency is uniformly positive " Also found that a 1 
percent increase in unemployment is associated with, on the average, a 0 15 percent 

* increase m the rate of delinquency % ^' percent 
3 Colin Frank (Federal Bureau of Prisons Study March, 1975,J The Frank study 

notes that- there is a strong correlation between unemployment increases and the 
S AT \ pnso " population, when a statistical adjustment is made for the 12 to 15 
month Tapse between the commission of a crime and incarceration " (This direct 
quote is from the Congressional Research Service Publication, "Crime and Unem- 
ployment", December 15, 1975) % 

C° n ^ssional Research Service Study (CRS multilith No 74-95 Ed, April 24 
1974^) Supports findings of Colin Franks Federal Bureau of Prisons Study un/m 
ployment and prison populations are similar for both Federal and State institutions', 
when a srailar time lapse factor fas in the Frank study) is taken into account 
J^^^ ^^S^ P of Unemployment^ Crime and ^hnquen- 
cy iyw,) Gutentag notes that "Conditions of employment and unemployment play 
a direct role m population shifts If we examine conditions of employment 
-out the world we will see that depending on the differential effect ^putaUon 

* , mobility and social change, employment patterns are related to both nses and 

declines m the. rate of delinquency m different countries It is possible to predict the 

^^yl?^^^ the C ° nSe<1UenCeS ° f thG ™*°y™<« ktern 

"High delinquency rates follow conditions of unemployment, when, for exanmle 
job patterns change so that the poor must shift from pfif to place often from 
urban center to urban center, in search of work The resulting instability and 
anom-e of the poor under these conditions will be reflected m high delinquency 

,n^ n ^r GlaSer and , K S nt Ric t (•'Crime, Age and Employment", 'lS59,» As reported 
m The Congressional Research Service's "Crime and Unemployment" publication 
pEJ? f y A 8 n h0WS f def 'u nlt * relatl °nsh. P between unemployment and P C nnS but 
S^LS? R ' Ce T, that economic fiwton. operate, in injunction with other 
de3on P " IC ° r featUr6S (e g ' ^ *> affect a change ,n S 

A projection of these aeademic views occurred during the severe recession .n 197"; 
' ™nfc T I0 H n waa , warned by «f elected officials, laHnfoES? offiS 
cnminologist and sociologists that the worsening economy was going to cause an 
unprecedented increase in criminal aggression As quoted in the Mareh 51*75 
edition of the Corrections Digest here i s wnat some^f these leaden had to my 
w .Ne« J e«ey Public Advocate, Stanley Van Ness "There are always wmewys 
who just aren f going to sit back quietly and starve to death " 8 ^ y 

Kathryn Kirschbaum Mayor of Davenport, Iowa. "To Davenport with a relatively 

IZ^Ztfj? M " {?' atl ^ ly 8ma " f lice force ' (the increased crime i is paK 
lariy shocking Ms Kirschbaum made this comment because of the "significant" * 
mcrease in crimes against property ,„ her city -Glen KingTexecutive Tector of 
the In ternatmnal Association of Chiefs Police depa^mente " ? geSly ' " Xate 

In ?<$T? ^ 8t v th M hig t er the level of econom y' the >«> w.H be the mm " 
Npw Vn* rT Ck V Murp . hy ; the out ^P°ken former commissioner of police for , 
ScJotoeSed' 8PPeanng bef ° re an ad h0C hearing ° f the Congressional Black \ 

"We have allowed unemployment, the principal breeding ground for crime to ' 
• climb upward m tandem with the crime rate'' Brounu ior crime, to 

He further noted that: "there can be no significant, long-lasting effort to reduce £ 
amon, P Z 1 I a i r tly W ' th ° Ut * maj u° r Auction m rates of unemployment wp^al"^ 
TJJnYT ^ cnme W ^""P that includes males under 25" "i«u""y 

me^MrTu^y'stet^' 10 "' 8 * ^ the ^ ° f C "^ e and -employ- 

"If full employment means a,decent job at a decent wage for everyone then full 
S ir " a legitimate approach to controlling crime A nation^ polfcy of fu 
employment implies a commitment from society that every ditizen haVa right to 

SS'Z&to tH^T 77*^ natl ,° nal ^ ° f fu " emplpyment imphel that 
society actively leeks to alter the conditions of poverty and degradation that 7 
reitemte,.are amJing the cause of crime" • oegrapauon that, J 

the^l ^ h llTFr Pre88ed r C ° nCe » 8> and f gr0wlng ° f academ 'c data °n 

the issue, the Jo nt Economic Committee commissioned the Coneressional Research. 

income, prices (inflation,) and employment affect the social and human behavior of 
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American citizens (This commission was also part of a series of commemorations of 
the 30th Anniversary of the Employment Act of 1946 ) 

Under the direction of Dr Harvey Brenner, of the Johns Hopkins' University, the 
Joint Economic Committee Report, although limited in scope, looked at and evaluat- 
ed seven indicaturs of social stress, in order to determine their sensitvity to changes 
in the three economic variables ijust mentioned J income, prices (inflation, J and 
employment 

The seven indicators of social stress were total mortality, homicide, suicide, 
cardiovascular renal disease mortality, cirrhosis of the liver mortality, total state 
imprisonment, and state mental hospital admissions 

These specific indices were chosen .because they tended to be the most reliable, 
statistically . for current and future studies, and because they covered a reasonable 
period of time, 1940-73, for their potential use in public policymaking 

Commenting of the need for such a study my great friend Senator Humphrey 
noted 

The Federal Government has become relatively adeptf since World War II at 
assessing the impact on^ income, prices, and enrploymenT of monetapy and fiscal 
' policy But government policy planners have had essentially no success in shedding 
light on the next level — on the ensuing effeots which changes in income, prices, and 
employment have on" individuals and on society In effect, they have focused on the 
technical linkages between fiscal or monetary policy and economic variables like 
unemployment, they have not evaluated the. relationship of these economic varia- 
bles with individual behavior Yet, it is precisely the eventual impact of economic 
policy on individuals which should be the focus of # Washington officials, rather than 
the impact of this policy on the intervening economic variables " 

The Joint Economic Committee Report ^entitled, "Papers No 5 Estimating The 
Social Costs of National Economic Policy Implications For Mental And Physical 
Health. And Criminal Aggression", says summarily in its Findings 

The must consistent pattern uf relationship between national economic changes 
and each of the measure of social cost was demonstrated with the unemployment 
rate Unemployment plays a statistically significant role in relation to social trauma 
for each of the indices of social *cost and for virtually all ages, both sexes, and for 
whites and non-whites in the United States " 
And in its conclusions, the Report notes 

Overall, it is evident that significant relationships exist between economic policy 
and measures of national weH being This study indicates that actions which influ- 
ence national economic activity — especially the unemployment rate — have a sub- 
stantial bearing on physicaj health, mental health, and criminal aggression " 

As much as we might be influenced by the careful gathering of data for this 
Report, the careful documentation and validiation of these data, and their extensive 
analysis, there often remains the academic question of whether we can assign a 
direct cause between unemployment and crime 

I believe we can , 

The December 15, 1975 Congressional Research Service of the Library of Congress 
report "Crime and Unemployment" cautiously states 

"In summary, there does appear to be some statistical relationship between £he 
size of the prison population and the level of unemployment There may also be 
»ume disguised^ relationship between unemployment and total crime but there have 
been no recent studies which would corrobrate such a link" . » 

* On the otjher, hand New 'York Times columnist Tom Wicker correlating rising 
crime with rising unemployment in a three part series called "Jobs and Crimean 
May, 1975, graphically observed * Si 

"One point not sufficiently developed in earlier articles is that it is not just 
unemployment and poverty, but so much unemployment and poverty existing side 
by side with so much affluence, that may be at the heart of swiftly rising crime 
rates If wide-spread affluence is highly visible to the numberous poor and jobless, 
particularly in the cities, and if those pogr and jobless, as argued here, are less and 
less able to rise by unskilled labor that is no longer in demand in an economy that 
requires technological or professional skills, it seems reasonable to suppose that the 
hopeless and embittered underclass that results would turn more frequently to 
property and violent crimes a^inst the affluent, as well as among themselves" 

Mr Wicker purposely points his finger at the massiveness of joblessness and 
poverty for some in an era when affluence satiates and drowns other parts of our 
society 

And when an expert such as our last Attorney General Edward Levi, correlates 
rising crime with raising unemployment, I have to respectfully consider what he 
says 
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Unfortunately," a certain timicjity in hammering out answers on this issue has 
forced a know-nothing stance by so many in authority who continue to call for 
increased security* measures, improved policy efficency, stiffer jail sentences, and 
prison facilities, all which treat symptoms of criminal aggression without getting to 
the cause of such behavior 

I am certainly not suggesting that a full employment economy— employing all 
those who would want to work, and who would be able to work— would solve the 
problem of crime in America, but if we don't move towards a society that outlaws 
^involuntary joblessness,— then how are we going to handle 50 percent Black youth 
unemployment in my district, 50-75 percent in Detroit, and 75 percent black youth 
unemployment in Oakland (Detroit officials are even saying that thev've lost count, 
because no one's keeping proper records ) 

How* are we going to keep a black unemployed youth in Detroit out of criminal 
society, if he is unemployed at 20, and won't be able to find a job until he's 25 
("because there are no jobs available) 9 I 

I would like to strongly suggest, as the Joint Economic Committee Report implies, 
that there is£ significant causal relationship between the link that relates to crime 
and unemployment 

On this point the Joint Economic Committee Report" says • • • a number of 
studies since the 1950's have found strong relationships between crime indices and* 
lack of employment Property crimes known to the Alice, admissions to state 
prisons on the state and national levels and admissions toYederal prisons have been 
correlated with changes in the unemployment rate For homicide and other person- 
al crimes^ significant positive relations were found with changes in unemployment 
rates ^ v J 

And the Report continues > 

"A cross-national comparison of the United States (specifically California, Massa- 
chusetts, and New York), Canada, England and Wales and Sotland, over the years, 
1920-40 apd 1947-73, also substantiated the postive relationship between criminal 
activity and unemployment^' • • for all v fbur-sountnes, the homicide rate was 
examined, as were crimes known to the polices, arrests and trails, and conviction 
and imprisonment For the three states within the Urtited States, imprisonment was 
examined Significant relationships with the unemployment rate were found within 
each country, for every measure of criminal activity, and for both personal and 
property crimes • • • 

Finally, several studies have indicated that unemployment directly influences 
parole, mandatory release violations, and recidivism • tt • ' 

If we assume, as theV Joint Economic Committee" Report does, that "societal 
stresses orginate with , economic maladjustments which, in turn, can be moderated 
through national economic policy decisions"— then, we can also assume that there is 
no need for the kind of unemployment in this* nation which is an important 
breeding place for much of the crime, mental and physical illness, and other related 
societal dysfunctions ' f 

Forcefully commenting further on the role that economic polity plays in deter- 
mining the social and physical health of the nation the Joint economic Committee 
Report notes 

"There is no question that there is an existing and historical relationship between 
economic policy and health This study offers statistical support of the thesis that 
actions influencing national .economy activity have a profound, if not central 
influence on physical health, mental health, and aggression ♦ 

"Therefore, to the extent that economic policy influences national economic activi- 
ty, it has always greatly influenced the nations social weft-being as well This study 
indicates that on a day-to-day basis nearly all political and deliberate economic 
policy decisions which affect the behavior of the national, regional, and local econo- 
my may also have a profound effect on many aspects'of the nation's well-being The 
potential applicability of this material to policy-making is clear The only question 
is whether this information will be taken into account when pconomic doIicv is 
formulated J 

Traditionally, economic policy has not been formulated-tmthe basis of its objec- 
tive implications for national healt> and well-being Thus it is assumed that high 
levels of unemployment ar,e undesirable and have untoward implications, but just 
what the magnitude of those implications is has never been clear » 

Thus the government has a responsbility to ascertain the guantitative implica- 
tions of its economic policies because (\) economic policies, deliberately or not 
influence much of the nation's health and social behavior, and (2) the government 
.has exisling responsibilities to deal with those very problems that are normally 
impacted by economic policy decisions such as ill health, mental illness and aggres- 
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We can obviously no longer afford to drift on these issues which continue to tear 
our countty apart 

The continued absence of a forthright, comprehensive economic policy in this 
nation, is exacting an ijnmense cost intthe mental and physical health of our 
citizens » 

Dre Louis Kopolow and Frank M Ochberg of the National Institute of Mental 
* Health in Betnesda, Maryland examined this mental and physical health phenom- 
ena last year They noted that among the workers they surveyed there was an 
increased incidence of mental breakdowns, and agreeing with f)r Brenner, they 
rioted that "job insecurity, bills, taxes, and the skyrocketing oT f ood prices, and 
essentia! commodities * * • We taking their toll on the mental and physical health 
of the nation 

Their survey further established that unemployment and its accompanying stress- 
ful manifestations, resulted in workers exhibiting a diminishing sense of group 
acceptance, security, prestige and confidence 

Providing further support to Kopolow and Ochberg's findings, is the study of 
highly stab|e (unemployed), workers conducted in 1975 by Drs Hannah Levin (of 
City University of New York) and Ralph Straetz (of New York, University J They 
expressed the view that 

"Work is the normal way* of securing a livelihood It confirms one's adult status 
The lack of work reflects a sense of dependency If a roan cannot fulfill his social 
role as a worker, wage earner, he loses respect for himself because he cannot meet 
the expectations and responsibilities of his family, fnfcnds and community 

"Lack of work, especially for a male, puts him in a psychological no-man's land 
He does n t feel legitimate anymore— not adult If maturity is measured by having 
control over important areas of one's life, how can one feel adult when truly he is 
the victirn of capricious forces "If work contributes identity, self-esteem, status 
meaning and autonomy to person's life, this would lend support to the view that full 
employment must be the foundation of any primary prevention mental health 
program Just as adequate nutrition is necessary for health? child development 
work may be necessary for healthy adult development " 

In summary, it seems to me that the wisesUand most prudent thing to do would 
be to implement those things that are morally sound, ethically correct, and intelli- 
gently just 

Therefore, I believe legislation, mandating a comprehensive national policy on 
employment, will help this country solve the negative social costs inherent in 
mental and physical breakdowns, and in raging, cnminal aggression 

We car* afford to pass such legislation, because in the long run it will be less 
expensive to do this, than it will be to build bigger and better hospitals and jails 

We can afford to do this— and more 

We certamlycannot afford to do less j * 
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THE SOCIAL COSTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 



* s WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1979 

Congress of the United States, • ^ 

Joint Economic Committee,"* 

Washington, D.C, 
The committee met, pursuant to notice, .at 10 a.m., in room 210, 
Cannoiflttouse Office Building, Hon.'Parren J. MitcSjU (member of 
the committee) presiding. J 
Present ^Representative Mitchell. C 
Also present: Bavid W. Allen and M. Catherine Miller, professional 
staff memhers; Mark Borchelt, administrative assistant, and Mark 
R. Policinski, minority professional staff member. 

Opening Statement of Representative Mitchell, Presiding 

Representative Mitchell. Good morning. The hearing will now 
come to order. 

Today we shall hold hearings to address the issue otthe sofciai 
costs "of unemployment. The focus of the hearing will be to identify 
the physical ana mental disorders associated with unemployment 
variation.'We also are looking forward to receiving testimony on the* 
correlation of. unemployment and criminal activity. Without the 
costs of these two elements incorporated in the calculation of unem- 
ployment costs, unemployment is grossly understated. At issue is the 
craestion of whether pockets of unemployment create an atmosphere 
tnatcosts society. Are .there hidden costs to unemployment? 

We^fiave held hearings in this committee to identify the factors that*, 
tajtee unemployment. We have identified and heldjhearings on educa- 
- occu P a ^ ona ' trends, discrimination, and ^he sundry factors 
tffift are correlated with unemployment. This committee has received 
testimony relating the costs of these factors to the economy. Today, 
we shall receive testimony on the costs associated with unemployment. 

A study, recently completed by Coopers & Ly brand, indicates thaf 
it costs New York City $71.87 per day or approximately $26,000 per 
year^ to keep a prisoner locked up. Studies completed by the Con- 
gressional Budget Office and the General Accounting Office indicate 
that it costs between $191 and $241 per day or $78,000 per year to 
maintain a patient in a hospital. If unemployment is highly correlated 
with crime, and physical as well as mental health, then we, as a society, 
are absorbing the real costs of unemployment. We first must be able 
to identify these factors, and second, we must be able to associate 
a cQstj^Ui their existence. The economics of unemployment must be 
investu^Oed by this committee, not only to find the answer as to - 
jwhy^rt persists, but to measure the degree of its pervasive existence. 
"''Today we h&ve two distinguished witnesses who have researched 

(1) 
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two specific aspect* of , the social costs of unemployment. Before 
introducing the witnesses, let me say to all convened here that we 
anticipate that other member^ of the\joint Economic Committee will 
join u>. We are facing a very difficult time in the Congress right now. 
We are trying to move ahead to adjournment day or at least a time 
when we can begin pro forma ^e— ion. Almost all" of the committees 
of the C ongre^s and subcommittee^ of the Congress are meeting 
Mmultancousl}. Actually v I >hould be over in the Hou-e Banking 
Committee thi- morning. We are marking up the solar bank bill 
which came out of m\ .subcommittee. But that i> the situation that 
we confront here in the Corigre>> and I do hope that others will 
join us. 

* In addition, I would like to introd uce Bishop Norton; who is visiting 
from Baltimore City We are delighted that \ou can spend some time 
with us today. 1 

Mr. M Harvey Brenner, who is a professor in the division of 
operations research at the John-, Ilopkin* University* has done re- 
search correlating mental and physical pathology and socioeconomic 
status. Miss Ann Witte, who i» an as:>ociate~professor of economics at 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, one of my favorite 
places, has written extensively on the issues of criminal activity and 
unemployment. I would request that both witnesses now come up 
and we will receive your statements I will issue just one brief caveat. 
At some period of time this rooming the bells will ring. The House is 
now in session as evidenced by that little light on the clock. We might 
lurve a quorum call, move to approve the Journal, or a call to go into 
a Committee of the Whole. When that call comes, I will just adjourn 
the hearings for a brief period of tune and run over and answer the 
vote and then come rrght back 

I mean it quite sincerely when I say that I am grateful that you 
could come up to testify for us this morning Maybe ihfi best way of 
proceeding is to have both witnesses give their statements and then 
we will launch into some questions, if that's satisfactory \ U th both of 
you 

Mr. Bren ner, please proceed in your own manner. 

STATEMENT OF M. HARVEY BRENNI$. PROFESSOR, DIVISION OF 
OPERATIONS RESEARCH AND DEPARTMENT OF BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCES, THE J0HN£ HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE, MD. 

Mr. Brewer. Thank you The prepared statement itself is, if you 
w ill, ^ recently published article "Influence of thfc Social Environment * 
or* Psyohopatnology. The Historic Perspective/* and what I like 
&io do Review for you what some of the physical appearances of these 
relationships between changes m the economy, specifically unemploy- 
ment changes, and physical, mental, criminal, aggression look like. 

We have slides prepared for this and it's interesting I think to just 
take the reproductions through. 

Representative Mitc hell Fine. Just proceed as you so desire. 
Mr. Brenner. The first slide shows the relationship between the 
suicide mortality rate for the United States from the early 1900's to 
the early 1970\s in relation to changes in employment. The cross- 
hatched line is the suicide mortality rate and the solid line is the 
employment index or unemployment index. The reason for the inver- 
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sion in the slides you will see is that the basic unemployment data for 
the United Stales composed by the Economist tabor Guide be^an 
with actual unemployment data snjce the early 1930's jind w as pushed 
backward with employment data. /Here we have simply converted Xhe 
entire series to employment data.] 

So what we can observe is thp fluctuation in suicide mortality lrf 
this graph in conjunction with changes in employment. At each point 
in the curve, at each cyclical moye in employment, we see the inverse 
movement in the suicide rate and it's highly stable and predictable 
relationship observed in a mimber of different countries and at dif- 
ferent points in time, and is one of the standard indicators of the re- 
lationship between symptoms of stress, mental p.athology, and 
employment changes. [Slide.] 

Next we have the irel Aticjnship between changes ira the homicide 
rate for 1910 through \S70 matched with the same economic indica- 
tor. The employment rate, again a very clear inverse' match, at zero 
lag, which means that for both suicide and homicide the increases 
have tended to occur within 1 year of the increase of unemployment. 
I'm sorry, let me take that back just one more moment. The data 
here are for the homicide mortality of whites in the age group 25 to 
29. This is simply an example of the relationship for this particular 
age group and racial group is very similar for trie two major racial 
groups in this country, and throughout the age^pectrum from infants 
to the elderly, but it's particularly pronounced in youth 15 to £4 and 
in the 25 to 34 range, this particular relationship, a very stable re- 
latidnship. [Slide.] 

This is the circulatory system mortality rate. It represents some- 
thing between 60 and 70 percent of all mortality in the United States. 
This particular graph is for nonw hites in the age group 35 to 39 w hich 
is relatively young for mortality to be due too circulatory system 
disease. There's a lag of approximately 3 years to the peak of mor- 
tality for this group of people in relation, to fluctuations in unemploy- 
ment with the downturn in employment occurring approximately 
2 to 3 years' earlier than/ the mortality rate. & 

This particular grapTi represents a bit of an ayeraging effect because 
the true mortality rate extends much .beyond, 3 years for males and 
females in our country and other industrialized countries, but the 
peak of the relationship tends to occur at about 2 to 3 years after the 
downturn. [Slide.] - 

Here's circulatory system disease mortality for males and females 
of middle age, 40 to 44, looking at the opposite movements in unem- 
ployment 3 years later. [Slide.] 

This is the beginning of a serie^on^the infant mortality late as it 
had 'been vieuecf up to around 1Q65 with the imagination that there 
had been a "very steady downtrend. [Shde.] 

With the removal of that downtrenclvand its observation of a match- 
ing with changes in employment, we see again the identical inverse 
relationship to the infant mortality rate as we dp to cardiovascular 
mortality, to suicide, to homicide, and many other causes of death. 
(Slide.] • * 

This is another view of that looking a\ 3-jear changes in employ- 
ment matched with the inverse, in this case infant mortality under 1 
day, which is the most important source of infant mortality in our 
country and most industrialized countries. [Slide.] 
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This is an engineer's analysis of the same relationship looking at 
wavelike movements in employment of roughly 2 to 4 years,. showing 
more precisely the lag in the relationship. Iyfc approximately 1 year 
in the case of infant mortality. [Slide.] ' 

Here we are looking at the older ages. This is the entire mortality M 
rate for the population of the United States, at 55 to 64 years. There's 
normally a long downtrend associated with that mortality which 
cannot be seen in these graphs because they have been controlled, and 
what you are seeing is the residual variation in the mortality rate in v 
* these age groups matched inversely in this case again with a lag of 2 
years to changes in employment. [Slide.] 

This is a smaller change movement in the employment rate as 
related to the same mortality rate in the 55 Jo 64 range for the U.S. 
population with a lag of about 3 years. [Slide.] > 
. The 8ge group 65-to 74 with a lag of 2 years. [Slide.] f 

Continuing with that relationship and breaking the relationship 
down very finely to look at 3 year changes in it w ith the same obesrved 
relationship. [Slide.] 

The age group 75 to 84 years, with again the same relationship,^! 1 ^ 
time very easy to see with the naked^eye with the lag again of 2 years 
of this elderly group or mora nearly ^elderly group. (Slide.) 

And finally, the ^roup 85 and over also respond to the same depres- 
sed economic conditions and there 4 ^ more likelihood of their families 
lather than themselves responding^) changes in employment. (Slide.) 

Here we have for the U.S. Statl prisoners received for the years 
1925 or so through 1950, which is when we ceased m the United States 
to have national data on an imprisonment by crime. This is what the 
picture looks like for burglary, again high inverse, at zero lag; that 
means during the same ye,ar for a decline in employment. [Slide.] 
Robbery, in this graph, with the same relationship. (Slide.) 
This is looking at robbery for a State, the State of Massachusetts. , 
which gives us data into the 1970 period with the same observed 
graphic relationships. (Slide.) t 

And^jps is larceny for the same State over the same period matched 
with employment. (Slide.) i — 

This is mental hospitalization for the United States as a whole 
looking at different ages, from the upper left under 15 through the 
upper right 15 to 24 years of age. In tne middle, 25 to 34, 35 to 44, 
45 to 54, and finally 55 to 64, all the same inverse relationship at zero 
lag. [Slide.] 

This is going to be a little harder to read from w here you are sitting 
so I'll describe it. It is a table prepared for the first study I did for the 
Joint Economic Committee published in 1976 which gave tne equa- 
tions whereby the relationship was computed between tnese sources of 
mortality and mental hospitalization and imprisonment in the tJnited 
States. 

Keeping in mirld per capita income changes, employment changes 
and inflation changes and other controls, the significance of this chart 
is simply that we can, reasonably well estimate from these equations 
how such factors as ilnemploy ment relate rather specifically <o the 
sources of morbidity rind mortality holding constant other factors. 
[Slide.] 

This chart ^ also taken from the earlier Joint Economic Committee 
report and indicates for the years rouuhly 1940 to 1973 the percentage 
^ change in each of these types of pathology for 1 -percent increase in 
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the unemployment rate. For suicide, for example, it was 4.1, for State 
mental hospital admissions altogether, 3.4 percent, for State prison 
ajjnrnssion s a 1-percent increase in unemployment would b e "an 
_equiva1enT 4 -per cent__i n crease _in imprisonmnent, for homicide, it's 
5.7 percent, for cirrhosis of the~liver it's 2 percent, for cardiovascular 
renal^disease mortality, arourfd 2 percent, and for total mortality for 
the Nation as a whole, around 2 percent. 

Representative Mitchell. Ordinarily I don't do this but I'm afraid 
I might forget it. Is the correlation fairly constant between all cate- 
gories 9 For example, the correlation between suicide and unemploy- 
ment, does it correspond roughly to the suicide rate across the board? 

Mr. Brenner. I don't •know whether I have understood you r but 
let me try to answer. 

Representative Mitchell. It's kind of rough for me to see. 

Mr. Br ewner. I know it's distant from the viewer. During the 
period 1940 through 1973—1973 was the last \ear for which data 
were available for mortality patterns for the country. During the 
period 1940 through 1973, according to the equations we saw earber 
and controlling for inflation and changes in income hnd other relevant 
variables, with a 1-percent hypothetical increase in unemployment, 
we would have, let us say, a 4.1 -percent increase Ji the suicide rate. 
Those figures are a*Lo given in the article. There's a table, suicide, in 
this case, which occurs at the middle of the chart m your last column, 
your right-most column, occurs as a 4.1-percent increase. I'm sorry. 
Have I answered you correctly? r 

Representative Mitchell. Yes, because I picked it up on another 
table. When I looked at your levels of significance on table 4 it pretty 
much answers the question that I was asking. 

Mr. Brenner. Yes. These are statistically significant relations 
throughout the period. 

Representative Mitchell And they remain fairly constant wi£h 
each category? 

Mr. Brenner^ That is correct. This is the result of that general 
study. The Joint Economic Committee e^aaami^ts >ub-equentlv went 
on to attempt to compute dollar co^ts for hospitalization, morbidity, 
loss of productivity, nnpri>onment- T the kinds of numbers that you 
were giving earlier as you introduced the ^e--ion, Congressman 
Mitchell. (Slide.) 

And as a result of that effort, they were able to compute for each 
of the major categories the total coA for a 1.4-percent increase— the 
1.4 percent which f6r instance occurred d urine 1970 would hypo- 
thetically be equivalent in tho^e -terms to ^ofrietTiing on the order of 
S6.6 billion in costs if ue were to evaluate that in dollar cost terms. 

There are many, however, who object to thH hitter kind of analysis 
to attempt to pu( these in dollar terms, not only for the types of 
changes tfyat have occurred in the relative expenditures in these 
areas but because there's something not quite humane about dealing 
with the social costs in simple dollar values. [Slide.] 

This is the la thing I'll ^>how\ It is ^ome of the more recent work 
I have been involved in. Rooking specifically at 3011th unemployment, 
this is the simple computed difference chart between the } outh and total 
unemployment ^ates. We can ^ee that relative to the total unemploy- 
ment rate the youth unemployment rate has climbed at a ihirly 
steady pace, almost linearjy, since prior to 1950, since World* War if. 
'Slide.] 
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The next chart shows the ratio of youth unemployment to total 
unemployment from 1947 to 1976. We have found within the lost 
^several months that it is this particular ratio, the ratio of youth" t<T 
J^taT^nemployrnent_that is most -as unemplo\ merit measurements—" 
jnost severely involved ufThe greaV variety of aggression and crime 
^statistics. [Slide,] 

Atrain, you will not be able to see this because it turns out to be too 
small on the chart, but w hat w e have here are a series of equations for 
sources of mortality pertaining particularly to } outh suicide, homicide, 
automobile accident mortality, in which this ratio of youth to total 
unemployment plays a highly significant part. So that we can apply 
the same kind of statistical measures that you saw in evaluating the 
impact of unemployment, particularly in this instance for youth, to 
the criminal justice measures [Slide] 

This is an equivalent chart to the one you saw earlier relating a 1- 
percent change — in this case to a 1-nercent change in the ratio of youth 
to total unemployment — to a variety of sources of aggression and 
criminal activity that particularly pertain to youth mortality — in the 
homicide area, the motor vehicle accident area, and suicide areas, for 
personal injury, including assault, homicide, forced rape, and a variety 
of crimes to persons.' All sources of data that are pertinent to this 
problem we used ranging from crimes known to police to arrest rates 
to actual mortality data with statistics with very much the same kind 
of results. 

For instance, the arrest jjjteJoj^ajjsjwJtJ^ States^over 
the period 1947 > Ton"97o r *Tor fhe age^group 15 to 19has ten"Jed to in- 
crease~by 6.7" percent" wlOTa 1 -percent Increase jnjhe jouth to total 
^lemploymeji trratio _Fpr 20^t t o^24-j ; ear : o]ds J ltVsji little higher. It's. 
/ 24 "pe rc e n trFct c n m i n aFh orrji cfcl e^ _i t*s,^ or isiderably higher for that. 
For fhe 15- to lO-year-^lds., the 'increase jn cnminaf homicide is 12.2 
percentTTor 20=~To ?4-year-olds it's J 7, ^percent That is the general 
range of the types" of findings thai on a national statistical basis we 
lend to observe. (Slide.] 

Thisls a picture of the attempt to prediot in this case the nonwhite 
male ju\enue homicide mortality rate u^g a multivaned predictor \ 
winch includes the } outh to total unemployment rate ratio. The black 
line is the actual juvenile homicide mortality rate and the dotted line 
is our expected rate based on the eo^Talion [Slide.] 

The same kind of approach here for the rate of crimes know n, in this 
case the crime of robbery, w4ftTre the predictor is our overall model, and 
the key variable is the youth to total unemployment rate. [Slide.] 
The same for auto theft. * 

That is the end of the slides The point of viewing the material in 
this way rather than simply looking at the numbers is one that I be- 
lieve gets something of a sense of the reality of the actual movements of 
these data through time coincident with changes in the economy, 
particularly with those bearing on the issue of unemployment. 

As a very hast point, in answer to questions that you put to me in 
your letter of October 23 asking specifically whether the^e kinds of 
data < ould be disaggregated to reflect age, region and further nonw hite 
racial breakdowns, the answer is certainly u Yes." It's simply a matter 
of conducting such a study One could do this by States or regions of 
the United States, by city of any size or type, by white, nonwhite 
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breakdowns, or fwithin a non white category black versus oriental 
These data are available certainlv for mortality, for criminal justice 
daia in most instances, especially for arrests and for mortality we have 
them for white and nonwhite breakdowns. So such, studies could cer- 
tainly be done. That would be particularly relevant to the last portion 

, of the testimony in the form of this article w,hich contains an updated 
model of ^he one that I used in the earlier testimony and report for the 
Joint Economic Committee which includes one other major factor 
which is rapid economic growth, which for many of these indicators of 
pathology nas turned out to be. a rather damaging source of stress 

.condition of unemployment, inflation, and rather beneficial features 
for the long-term economic growth. Thank you. 

, (The prepared sflflement of Mr. Brenner, entitled "Influence of the 
Social Environment on Psychopathology . The Historic Perspective " 
follows:) ' y 
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Prepared Statement of Ann Dryden Witte 
• Unemployment and Crime Insights From Research on Individuals 

Most research on the relat lorn-hip between unemplo) rnent and crime, such aa 
Professor Brenner's, has used data for jurisdictions (e g , cities, states, nations) 
rather than data for indiv locals (Such data U referred to as aggregate data since 
its observations are obtained by the aggregation of data for individuals m the 
jurisdiction ) Yet, the theory and intuition which lead us to believe that un- 
emplov rnent and crime are related is based on beliefs about the way in which 
individuals behave Research u-ing aggregate data 1^ onl> able to provide reliable 
msght- about individual behavior if certain restrictive assumptions hold. In 
practice, the a c -umption^ necessary to make inferences concerning individual 
behavior from aggregate data rarely hold Thus, in order to truly test our theories 
concerning the way in which uncmplovinent affects an individual's tendency to 
commit crimes, we must use individual data. 

To date, there are two di-tinct types of research which can provide insight into 
the way in which unrmplov rnent affects an individual's criminality. The first 
type of research has been mainly throretical and has been concerned with the 
nature of labor market* for individuals committing crimes and with the way in 
which labor markets affect- criminality. This t>pe of research is reviewed in 
Section 1 and 2 below. The second t>pe of research, surveyed in Section 3, has 
been largely atheoretical and is de-igned to evaluate programs to improve the 
labor market performance of criminals After surveying each type of research we 
will, in Section 4, combine insights from both and a^ess what we know about the 
relationship between unemplov rnent and crime from studies which use individual 
data. 



1 THE NATURE OF LABOR MARKETS FOR THOSE CONVICTED OF CRIMES 

Our knowledge of the nature of labor markets for these who commit crimes 
comes mainly from re^arch on the labor market performance of prison releasee, 
genf rally parolees The labor market performance of Federal parolees (Glaser' 
1964, Pownall, 1969), Massachusetts parolees (Evans 1966, 1968 Cook 1973' 
1975) Michigan parolees (Hardin, 1975 and Borus, Hardin and Terry, 1976)| 
North Carolina pn-on releasees (paroled and unconditionally released) (Witte* 
1975 Witte, 1976, Witte and Reid, 1980), Wisconsin parolee* (Fe^erherm 1976) 
and Canadian releasses (Waller, 1 974) have been studied in detail. 

The situation of a correctional releasee immediate^ after release depends on the 
nature of higher correctional experience, the type of release (supervised or un- 
supervised) and the availability of family and community services. Probationers 
and releases from community correctional facilities /generally have established 
labor market tie^ (if the) ever will) and are relativel} well prepared to cope with 
freedom a^ their activities have generally not been greatly constrained by their 
correctional experience Paroleestoenerally have a job prior to release as having a 
job i* often a prior condition to parole Generally, the job-> obtained by parolees 
are of a low wage, low <*kill nature and parolees often experience substantial job 
inability as the) ^eek to improve tjieir labor market position. The labor market 
ppMtion of unconditional re leasee* from prison and jails is perhaps most difficult 
although the e-tabli<hment of work release, prison industries that pay wages and 
pre-release programs has eased their plight in some areas Such individuals have 
few resources other than gate money,' and are, thus,, usually forced to accept the 
first job offered. * * 

Existing evidence seems to indicate that employment for correctional' releasees 
depends on the conditions m local labor markets Evidence surveyed by Cook and 
Witte seems to indicate that prison releasees have little trouble finding jobs 
although the jobs found are usual!} rather dismal However, Feyerherm's study 
of a cohort of Wisconsin parolees during the 1974 recession found that only half of 
the releasees studied were able to find full-time employment within a month of 
release. * 

Most studies find unc rnploj ment rates for prison releasees which greatly exceed 
those for comparable population groups However these studies generally find, in 

» Glaser (1964, p 319) found that 85 percent of hit sample of Federal releases had 
no external navln^s snd the median savings of the remaining 15 percent vat ?433 Pownall 
(19'V9. p 182) found the mprilan amount of cash possessed by men In bis postrelease 
survey was only. $50 Individuals who have been on work relpane are often considerably 
better off Men tn Wltte's work release sample had savings from the work release lobs 
which averaged over 1400 od release (Witte, 1976. p 36). jp 
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contrast to Feyerherm that unemplojmcnt does not usually result from an in- 




~~ i« '"^" n " ,t04 oMua ruvner man ski s re ated to data or 

people. Common occupations are manufacturing operative craftsman (el 
painters, cement finishers) and non-farm laborer. ^ triu,ve > cransman (e.g. 

^ n rn i! n r gS 0T \ r ele ^ e , ten , d t0 be Iow relativ * ^ comparable population groups 
P n°*^^ «"> only appr^ximatefyLff the 




_ " 11 , _ > 7 V ; uiiu'iiuiuuna releasees as well 

as parolees (Waller, 1974 and Witte and Reid, 1980), find that paroleeshave 
sigmficantly lower wages than do unconditional releasees ^^ Th.s would s?em Z 
md.cate the desireability of reorienting traditional supervisory rctmtiesTe'g 

shoufd notZ fiw^r r d Iab T, market ; m 

should not be allowed to depress labor market performance 

rplP^^Conk 7' \?u d v find u marked '"stability of emplojment among prison 
^K° Und the Massachusetts releasee, in his sample to, on the average, 
rained on ih^rfi^^K" m0 " ths nail found that h.s federal releases 
remained on their first job a median period of only 4.1 months and on their last 
& mlU 1 ^ 'r ge H' 52 months.'using a longer fo»o» up period (av rale 
37 months), Witte found median job tenure of 10 months In general the available 
evidence seems to indicate that this labor market instability ,s chosen as most 
job terminations are voluntary. musin, as mosi 

Considering the previous descriptive work as a whole, one might paint the 
following picture of the labor market performance of the yp.cal%rson^eloa-see 
tr^K.l 'r ^ two 10 three weeks) > the releasee generally 0 t •< 

•hM. filh. ■' °* PaJ g } <° b a l B mnn ^turing operative or nonfarm laborer 
which (s)he maintains for only a short period (3 to 4 months). Through time the 
&. t'?t^Z"^°l e . ° n l y . mo ^ r ^'y,'n terms of pay and skdl level. The" 



.... "'"^ anu unsumiu worn pauerns of prison releasees mean 

general Iy earn substantially less than comparable general population 
' below th"To7erty line. aDnU mC ° mCS Substantlall >- above &ow of TnLiduals 
, rt ™ n , umb * of s * udies (Cook, 1973, Hardin, 1975, Borus Hardin and Terrv 
976; Witteand Reid 1980) have explored the determin3o f uSr m Jrkrt p^' 

nr r m a nc C e e k ^T^T V 1 ™ Si ^ S nave fo3Lt labor market per- 
formance is most affected by the race and sex of/tiTmdividual, by familiaf re- 
sponsibilities, by the nature of the individual/previous work 




performance and that an individual's level of education affects neithe/ earnings 
nor other measures of labor market performance The findings of these studies 
suggest both policies wh,<* are potentially effective in improving labor market 
performance and polices which are l»kel> not to be effective S P ec,ncVl?y Th eTe- 
sults indicate that on the positive side, programs deigned to provide sthhVjob 
records and to p^ide full tiri^e, regular rmplovrnent ln high wage, hich skill 
industries and occupations are likely to be effective in improving labor market 
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performance Further, it appears that some type of graduated release may lead* 
to better performance On the negative bide, the roults rai-e considerable doubts 
about tjie effectiveness of traditional supervisory programs (parole) and pro- 
grams, designed to improve general eduoational attainment. 

2. THE RELATIONSHIP HhTWhEN EMPLOYMENT AND CHIME fOR INDIVIDUALS 

To date, there have been few attempts to explore directly the relationship 
between urn rnpIo>rnent and otfier measures of labor market performance and 
crime u*ing individual date Cook [1975) -provider a survey of early work and 
Sickles Sehmidt and \VitteJ1979) and Witte (1980; are examples of more recent 
work, I have continued r to work with individual data to (\plore the relationship 
betw ern labor market performance and crime and the following conclusions are 
based on this additional work as well as work that is current!} available. This 
work provides con-i-ttnt but weak support for the expected inverse relationship 
between wage and crime and weak, if any support, for the expected relationship 
between unemplo>mcnt and crime To date the strongest relationship between 
lafror market performance and crime which has been found is that between em- 
ployment stability (a mea-ure of employment satisfaction) and crime. 

As a wholr these results ^eem to indicate that it is not ^o'muc h individual un- 
employment j)vr so which c.iu : ^ cume^bjU J^ther_Ujej allure Co find relatively" 
jil&h^WAgSL^a U^T} m jTernplov merU_ From t hi- individual work it appears that 
increases in u ne f n p ) o y rTTrnta n"H the general rece^ion in economic activity usually 

' associated with such increases may not greatly affect the level of crime directly^ 
but may do ^o indirectly by decreasing the availability of desirable employment 

w opportunities. 

A number of sociologists and radical economists have suggested that the labor 
markets in our economy are becoming increasingly segmented. Desirable jobs 
• primary sector job) with high wages, good benefits, employment stability, and 
advancement opportunities are only open to the well trained, conforming mem- 
bers of our society like those of us attending these hearings. For the less well 
educated, non-conform ing individuals who commit most crimes only transitory, 
dead end jobs in "secondary labor markets' 1 are available. These jobs provide 
Relatively low income, fail to provide skill training or advancement opportunities 
mnd generally breed frustration and/or boredom. 

The cyclical nature of economic activity during the 1970's has caused many 
large firms to provide fewer primary jobs than would have been the case in earlier 
periods. Fearing fluctuations in demand and the difficulties (eg., bad publicity, 
benefit payments) involved in terminating permanent employ ees, these firms meet 
increased demand in periods of prosperity by h+nng temporary employees and 
sending work out to relatively small vendors. When demand falls back, it is quite 
easy to terminate temporary employees and decrease the amount of work sent but 
to vendors While this type of decision making is quite rational from the point of 
view of the bu-ine^es involved, it means that fewer desirable jobs are generated 
by high levels of economic activity than would otherwise be the case Given the 
resrarch sui veyed above, it may he this aspect of highly eychcal economic activity 
raj her than unemplov ment per se w hirh is nssoe ialed with increased criminality. 

ReeerU work by the Vera Institute (Sviridoff and Thompson, 1979; and Rand 
(Petersilia, et ah, 1977) have also indicated that the relationship between unem- 
ployment and crime is far more complex than indicated by the statement "un- 
employment causes crime". This research suggests that the nature of the rela- 
tionship between unemployment and crime depends on the type of crime and type 
of individual involved. Sviridoff and Thompson identify four distinet types of 
relationships between unemployment and crime. First, some types of crime (white 
collar crime, employee theft) require jobs lft order to be possible. For these types 
of*7firne, one would expect a decrease rather than an increase as unemploy rnent 
rises Second, s-jme offc nders mix employment and crime These individuals either 
"moonlight" in criminal acti\ ities or use their le gitimate job as a front (e g., fences, 
drug dealers) For this group like the first employment and crime go hand in hand! 
For individuals moonlighting in crime, unemployment may increase criminal 
activity as predicted by ( our simple models, however, for those using legitimate 
employment as a front, unt m ploy rnent may rfiake criminal activity more difficult 
and may lead to decreased rather than increased illegal activity. Third, 
some offenders, particularly younger offenders, appear to alternate befVeen em- 
ployment and crime For these individuals unemployment or dropping out of the 
labor force" generally indie ates a switch from legal to illegal income generating 
employment rather than unemployment as we normally perceive it| For individ- 
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uals in this group, we wuuld expect either ft ri&t in unemploy ment or a drop in labor 
force participation to be associated with increased criminal activity. It, appears 
that it is for this group that our simple mCdel, "unemploy ment causes crime", is 
most relevant. • 

Finally, there appears to be a small group (5 to 10 percent of property ojftenders) 
that are firmly committed to crime as their pnmar) means of support. For this 
group, enemployment or non-participation in the labor market is. a way of life. 
We would expect no relationship bctw een unemploy mcnt and crime for this group. 
Note that we only expect decreased cmplo>ment to be associated^with decreased 
criminal activity for individuals in gruup three discussed above and sume individ- 
uals in 2roup two. However, one might well expect a direct relationship between 
£he quality of job ajnd decreased criminal activity for some member of all of the 
Erst three groups ;Thib ma) provide at least a partial explanation fur the strunger 
relationship found between job quality and crime than between unemployment 
and crime at the individual level. * ^ 

8. INSIGHTS FROM THE PROGRAM EVALUATION LITERATURE 

Numerous programs have 'been develuped which are designed to improve an 4 
individual's .economic viability. These programs are usuall} abased, at least im- 
plicitly, on*the assumption that improved economic \ lability will lower criminal 
activity. Careful evaluation of programs of this type gi\c insight into the relation- 
ship between econojnic viaCility and crime as well as suggesting particular pro- 
grams which are likely to be effective in lowering criminal activity. As a whole, 
the results of employment related program evaluations provide only weak support 
for our simple model, "unemployment causes crime." However, these programs 
provide somewhat more support for satisfying employment experiences and 
econoitri^viability being associated with decreased criminal acti\ ity. 

Evaluatfons of pretrial intervention projects which prov ide employment oriented 
assistance find that such programs are more effective for adults than juveniles 
and that they decrease criminality in the short, but not ^ie long run (Rovner- 
Pieczenik, 1970, Taggart, 1972). Evaluations of vocational training and remedial 
education projects in prison, parole, or probation settings have almost uniformly 
found that such programs have insignificant effects on both labor marked perfprnv 
ance and criminality. Evaluations of work programs in prison (e.g. work release, 
prison industries) have had mixed results. These evaluations generally show that 
such programs, reduce the cost of running a prison system (s^xe Cooper, 1968, 
National Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, 1978a and 1978b) 
but have reached conflicting conclusions regarding the effect of sucii programs on 
-Criminal activity. On the one hand, evaluations of California's^ and North 
Carolina's work release programs indicate that work" releasees commit either less 
crime or less serious crime when released from prison than do releasees who do 
not participate in the program. On the other, evaluations of Massachusetts' ai>d 
Florida's work release programs ihowsno beneficial effects. We could learn much 
from a thorough evaluation of wny Some work release programs appear to reduce 
criminal activity while others do not. 

In the early 1970's two new programs, transitionakaid and supported work, 
aimed at improving the economic viability of released oTu^ders in the eurrfm unity 
were implemented and produced promising results. The transitional aid program, 
begun in Baltimore in October, 1977 by a nonprofit research organization provided 
financial aid and job placement services to offenders in the period immediately 
following their release from prison. This program called^LIFL (Living Insurance 
for Ex-Prisoners) carefully selected a pool of "high nsk^ non-addicted, property 
offenders from Maryland Corrections Department releasees returning to the 
Baltimore area. An evaluation of the effects of the program indicated (1) individ- 
uals receiving only job placement services had neither better employ rnt nt records 
nor criminal records tna^i those who received no services, and (2) that those 
receiving financial aid had no better employment records, but did have signifi- 
cantly fewer arrests for property crimes. A benefit-cost analysis (Mallar and 
Thornton, 1978) indicated that we as a society were better off having made pay- 
ments to the releasees that not having done so the social bt nefits of the LIFE 
program exo#adrd its social cost. 

The supported work program, begun in New York City in 1972. by the Vera 
Institute 1 of justice, provided subsidized employment in a "low stress" environ- 
ment for ex-addicts meeting certain requirements. In the support v\ork program, 
the "treatment" is work itself in a supportive environme nt that featun s graduated 
stress, peer support and close supervision. The program also features special 
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challenges, for example, offering cash bonuses or "psychic rewards" for good 
performance, jn an atttm.pt to wean participants for old habits inappropriate to 
work life.* An'intenm evaluation of the program effects indicated that individuals 
who participated in the program yarned more, required fewer welfare benefits, 
and were arrested less often than controls. Further, as was the case for transitional 
aid, a benefit cost analysis indicated that the social benefits emanating from the 
program substantially exceeded social costs. (See Friedman, 1977 for additional 
details). 

* Duexartially to the above favorable evaluations, but probably due more to the 
attrac«fceness*of economic approaches to crime to an increasingly conservative 
national mood, both the transitional aid and supported work programs were 
rapidly expanded." Fortunately, these expansions were subject to careful- ex- 
perimental evaluation and at least partial results are currently availaYjhe. Un- 
surprisingly, the nature of both programs were substantially modified during 
expansion. We will discuss each expanded program in turn and the evaluation 
results currently available. * 

The transition aid program, renamed TARP (Transitional Aid Research 
Project), was operated in Georgia and Texas by the State Department of Correc- 
tions and Employment Security Offices and made available to individuals released 
from J ail and prison between January and July 1976. This program made 
transitional aid payments available to all Department of Corrections releasees 
returning to areas with Employment Service Offices (mainly urban areas) and to 
selected groups of those returning to areas of the state without such offices. There 
are a large number of differences between LIFE and TARP, two are particularly 
important. Fig&t, while under the LIFE program, employment and legal earnings 
• merely deferred payments, under the TARP program, employment and legal 
earning actually decreased payments. Thus, while the LIFE program gave few if 
any wurk disincentives, the TARP program provided often large incentives not to 
work. Second, TARP payments were given to all eligible releasees while LIFE 
payments were given only to non-addicted, property offenders. Evaluation results 
indicate no significant differences in criminality between individuals receiving 
transitional aid payments and those who did not. Further, individuals receiving 
transitional aid were found to work less and earn lower incomes than individuals 
who received no aid. This latter effect is probably the result of the work 
disincentive in the TARP program noted above. When the work disincentive 
effect hi transitional aid payments is controlled, evaluation results indicate? that 
releasees in Texas, but not Georgia, who received transitional aid payments had 
Significantly few er 'property arrests than individuals who received no such pay- 
ments. (See Rossi, Berk and Lenihan, 1980 for additional details.) 

The supported wurk program was expanded originally to thiMeen cities and to 
include three target groups in addition to ex-addicts (1) women who had reoeived 
AFDC welfare payments for substantial periods of time, ,(2) prison and jail re-- 
lea»f es, and (3) young school drop outs. The program was administered by diverse 
groups in the various location ranging from governmental bodies to non-profit 
community groups. While the exact program and nature of job available varied 
from location to location, the new programs were quite s irn ilar to the original. 
Re-<ulK for the first eighteen months of the expanded program are currently 
available (Maynard et ah 1979). For ex-offenders they indicate significantly im- 
proved labor market performanceVonly during program participation although 
significant welfare payment decreases continue even after ex-offenders leave the 
program. There i§* no significant decrease in reported criminaUactivity for ex- 
offender^ either while they are in the. program of after termination. However, ex- 
addicts participants do significantly decrease their crirmTiaTR^tivity. These results 
are disappointing for ex-offender but support the original remits for ex-addicts. 
Final judgment rnurt await final results which will only be available later. Some 
additional Mipport for providing supported work environments cornes from a 
recent evaluation of the job Corps (Mallar, 1979). The evaluation found significant 
decreases in arrests for corpsrnen after program completion. 

Taken as a whole the program evaluation literature supports com lusions similar 
to the more theoretical literature surveyed in Sutions 1 ancF2. Unernploy merit per 
se only appears to be weakly related to criminal activity. However, rc waiting,, 
work expernnres and economic viability appear to be more strongly "hssoriated 
with decreased criminal activity. 

V ■ - 

•Thii description was £l?en by pereonnel of tbc \ era Institute of Juaftce who ran 
the original supported work program" 
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4. WHAT DO WE KNOW ABOUT THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EMPLOYMENT AND 
CRIME FROM STUDIES OF INDIVIDUALS? 

The literature surveyed above is highly diverse and as a whole provides only 
weak support for our simple model "unemployment causes mme.V Rather, this 
literature^ indicates that if we are to understand the relationship between employ- 
ment and crime we must narrow our perspective in some ways aind broaden nt in 
others fr irst, we must broaden our perspective in the sense that de must consider 
the whole issue of economic viability, rather than just employWnt per se In 
addition, we must consider the-quality of job as well as simpbf whether an in- 
dividual is employed. Second, we must narrow our perspeciw^in the sense that 
the nature of the relationship* between emplovment ar/9 crime vanes with the 
type of offender and tvpe of offense under consideration. tWmplov ment may Jead 
to violent rnrnes simply beiause unemployment allows more\time for interpersonal 
contact in non-structured environments, and often causes Jgreater family stress 
Unemployment may lead to less white collar crime and employee theft because of 
lack ot opportunity, but to more traditional (e.g., larceny, robba-y) property 
crime and other illegal activities (eg., gambling, drug sales) as individuals sur>^ 
stitute illegal for legal employment. 

Individual research provides more support for the potential effectiveness in 
reducing crime of either providing economic viabihrNdirectly (eg,, cash pay- 
mehts) orproyiding regarding work experiences (e.g , sV)ported^work, desirable 
jobs) than for simply reducing the uncrnpluv mentwate However the relatively 
wide cyclical economic swings which we have experienced during the 1970's may 
be at least partially responsible for the failure of more criminals and potential 
criminals to obtain desirable jobs Thus, it appears from the research to date that 
unemployment may increase crime both directly and indirectly. Individual re- 
Search to Hate indicates that the direct effect of unemployment on crime may be 
quite small and limited to that relatively small group of individuals who alternate 
between legal and illegal employment However, this individual research also 
indicates that the indirect effect of highly cyclical economic activity may be much 
greater. Such cyclical economic conditions appear to decrease the number of 
desirable jobs w hich ouj- economy provides. From ^xibting research, it appears that 
it is possession of such desirable jobs that h^ a major effect on an individual'* 
criminality not simply employment per se. 
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Mr. Hawkins. Ms. Baum, do you have any comments to make? 
Ms. Baum. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. The first witness before the subcommittee today is 
Mr. Jesse Brewer, deputy chief, Los Angeles Police Department. 

Chief Brewer, it is with personal satisfaction that I welcome you 
as the first witness today. We are fully aware. of your distinguished 
career rn law enforcement and I am sure Mr.' Washington, from 
whose city you migrated sometime ago, is delighted also to renew 
acquaintanceship with you. 

I wish to commend you on the recent appointment to this impor- 
tant post in law enforcement in Los Angeles. I have yet to hear one 
individual, either in the community or in the law enforcement 
field, who was not gratified by your promotion to this particular 
position. % 

While we rely heavily on the law enforcement community and 
look forward to your contribution in this particular field, I realize 
that we have to assist also. I certainly want to pledge to you the 
full cooperation and assistance of this subcommittee in terms of 
trying to make your job a little easier, if that is possible. We 
handle perhaps as many complaints as you probably do, and cer- 
tainly we join with you in a partnership in trying to do construc- 
tive things in order to eliminate the rising crime rate that seems to 
afflict our local community ajad ^merous communities across this 
country. 

STATEMENT OF JESSE BREWER, DEPUTY CHIEF, LOS ANGELES 
POLICE DEPARTMENT 

Mr. Brewer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Congressman Hawkins, Congressman Washington, and Congress- 
man Peyser, I thank you for the opportunity to appear before yotf 
this morning. Lwant to give you my responsibility oh the Los 
Angeles Police Department first 

The city of Los Angeles is divided into four geographical bu- 
reaus—Valley, West, Central, and South. Each of those bureaus is 
responsible for all law enforcement operations within that particu- 
lar bureau: I am the commanding officer of the South Bureau. My 
bureau falls primarily south of the Santa Monica Freeway and it is 
divided into four geographic areas— Southeast, "Southwest, 77th, 
and Harbor. 

We also have a traffic division ,which operates out of Harbor, but 
it covers the entire South Bureau. 

My purpose today is not to show that the unemployed are more 
prone toward criminality, hence the high crime rate in the inner 
city, Rather, gay goal is to show some correlation between an 
increasing crime rate and an increase in the unemployment rate. 
My frame of reference will be local— the*city of Los Angeles— its 
problems of increasing crime and an unemployment rate nearly as 
chronic as the national problem. 

I have 4 been a resident of this city for almost 30 years and have 
observed first hand the early growth and subsequent deterioration 
of many business establishments located in its economically de- 
prived areas I have vivid memories of thriving business establish- 
ments in the areas of Slauson-Vermont, Broadway-Manchester, 
Vermont-Manchester, Santa Barbara-Crenshaw, and Florence-Ver- 
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mont. Today, the blight and deterioration of these areas are evi- 
dent, even to the nonresident casual observer. Business failures are 
obvious. The decline of shoppers to support those businesses is 
evident. 

These* shopping centers have been displaced by the growth of 
modern suburban shopping malls where commodities are more rea- 
sonably priced and shopping is carried on in a more secure atmos- 
phere. I believe this flight to suburbia and the, resulting business 
failures are at least partially attributable to the growing crime 
problem in these areas — problems which have created increasing 
business costs in terms of insurance and security measures. 

This crime problem I am inferring to is occurring in that area of 
the city located south of the Santa Monica Freeway where the 
crime ra£e perennially exceeds that of the total city. For example, 
^citywide in 1980 compared to 1979, the violent crimes of homicide, 
robbery and aggravated assault increased by 18, 20, and 12 percent 
respectively These same crimes in South Central Los Angeles in- 
creased by 31, 24, and 26 percent respectively in 1980 compared to 



I think the domino effect of crime on unemployment fi&i the 
ecorrtfcnically deprived areas of the city is a reality. Increasifig 



crime has a direct relationship on increasing business operating 
costs These costs in turn contribute to the failure and closure of 
individual business establishments. Business failures in those areas 
reduce job availability of area residents, many of whom work 
where they live. 

As f a consequence, residents must seek employment in other 
areas of the. city, which creates a separate problem for most— 
transportation. Few of these ^people have adequate private trans- 
portation, and the public system offers little assistance in reaching 
potential areas of employment in suburbia. 

What is the result of this dilemma? Massive unemployment in 
the lower socioeconomic areas of the city. 

I have seen the reality of this phenomenon in my 29 years in law 
enforcement in thi& city. Throughout the years, I have witnessed 
the growing numbers of the unemployed loitering and wandering 
aimlessly about the streets, particularly in those same economic 
areas In my view, these numbers have increased in recent years m 
the city of Los Angetes> much as the crime rate and gang related 
activity have shown an increase. 

For example, the 1980 annual unemployment average [7.4 per- 
cent] for the city increased 1.2 percent over the 1979 figure. of 6.2 
percent Although I have no substantiating evidence, it is generally 
conceded by some that the unemployment rate in Stauth Central 
Los Angeles is three to four tftnes higher than that dfTos Angeles 
County, which as of July 1981 was 7* percent. It if my personal 
belief, although no supporting evidence exists to my knowledge, 
that the lack of jobs contributes to the gang related violence in the 
lower economic areas of the city. I feel very personally that some 
kind of activity, positive and productive, would divert these young 
people away from that gang violence. ' 

In summary, I believe my original premise is supported by the- 
crime and unemployment statistics previously given and by nearly 
30 years of personal observations of the changing demographic and 
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economic conditio within the city. I do not belike the reverse 
premise would come true— that a reduction in criifie wGuld neces- 
sarily be followed by a decreasing unemployment rate. Tfce prob- 
lems of crime and unemployment are too complex for such a sim- 
plistic solution. I only hope that I have succeeded in motivating the 
members of this subcommittee toward a unified effort on a nation- 
al level to solve these paralyzing social ills. 

That is the 'end of my statement. If you have any questions, I 
would be happy to Respond to them. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thjank you, Chief Brewer. 

The subcommittee is seriously concerned, as you well know, with 
the impact of budget cuts in various programs— housing, health, 
job training, and so on, #nd how this may increase criminal activi- 
ty, among other social disorders. ^ 

We are fully aware, as I think Mr. Peyser just indicated, of the 
impact of the cutback in CETA on the youth program here in the 
\ Museum of Science and Industry, Just to cite one such example. 
Assuming that these cuts, which will become effective in Octo- 
ber, are felt within the community of Los Angeles—that is, that 
many of the social agencies, such as the community health facili- 
ties, the juvenile delinquency program, other such programs deal- 
ing with gang violence, and the various programs within the city 
schools that also deal with the problem— would you anticipate that 
there may be an adverse impact on the question of law enforce- 
ment, that this will in some way impact on the ability of the police 
department to deal with the serious crimes that are ordinarily 
committed; or even the street muggings and petty robberies and 
the other activities identified with the gang activity? 

Mr. Brewer. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I believe it will have an ad- 
verse impact upon law enforcement. As you probably know, the 
department itself has been cut back because of the cuts in the 
citys operating budget. So, therefore, we are really operating 
under strength of what we think will be an adequate number of 
police officers on the street to create a deterrent to some of the 
criminal activity that takes place. - 

But more importantly, I think that young people, if they are 
working and if they are involved in programs that take them off 
the streets and which keep them focused and directed toward 
making something of themselves to give them some self-respect, I 
think that as long as we keep them involved in- those kinds of 
pursuits, just that in itself will be a detriment to the kind of 
Criminal activity we see today. 

Most of the young people who are involved in gang related 
activity in my part of the city are unemployed. I feel that because 
of the fact that work and education would take up most of their 
tiipe, it would leave very little idle time for them to become in- 
volved in criminal activity. 

Mr, Hawkins. Do you make any distinction between just a job 
ahd the quality of the job? It has been stated that there are various 
employment opportunities available in Los Angeles. This generally 
refers to low paying jobs at or near the minimum wage and jobs 
that are not classified as skilled jobs. * 

Do you believe that there is some distinction that should be 
made between this type of employment and a type of employment 
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opportunity for ah individual at the 'low scale which would allow 
that individual to advance, so that the hops of eventually achieving 
a skilled and aTiigher paying job will be held out to the youth and 
to others who are seeking employment? 

In other words, itf any job to be classified as a type of employ- 
ment opportunity that would be conducive to, let us say, reducing 
criminal aggression? 

Mr. Brewer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I feel that it is important that 
they have jobs available to them that will give them spme future, 
either in training, in obtaining a skills or at least give them some 
hope of progressing upward into possibly more pay and providing 
them with a skill that they can use in later life. I feel that is very 
important, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Washington. 

Mr. Washington. Chief Brewer, it was a pleasure reminiscing 
with you this morning about Chicago and some of the people and 
places and programs and landmarks, many of whicl^you would not 
recognize if you traveled back there. All I can say i*hat Chicago's 
loss is Los Angeles' gain, but we would like to have you back. 

Many of the things you said about this area, of course, apply ^to 
our old home of Chicago. Let me ask you this. You state that there 
is a correlation between high unemployment and the incidences of 
crime, particularly in the economic area. Do you detect among the 
people who frequent your workshop and your establishment also, a 
lack of training as well as lack of unemployment? There is a 
correlation at that level, too? 

Mr. Brewer. Y#s, there is. Most of the people we deal with— and 
I am talking about the people we have to introduce into the crimi- 
nal justice process— are people who normally do not have proper 
education, \tfho are high school dropouts, who lack the basic skills 
to apply for a job and hold a job, and who do not recognize that it 
is important that they be punctual or that they provide 8 hours 
work for 8 hours pay. Those are the kinds of people that we deal 
with day in and day out. 

Yes, I agree with that, Congressman Washington. 

Mr. Washington. This 'is a subjective question. I suppose most 
conclusions one could draw in this area are relatively subjective. 
But even from the vantage point of your position, where you see all 
sorts of examples of social disorganization, would you hazard a 
guess relative to the ambitions and desires of the people whom you 
•are forced to deal with? 
, I am thinking primarily of the young people. Is it your feeling 
that perhaps if job opportunities were opened up instead of cut 
back, and more importantly, if there were adequate job training 
opportunities available, what would your response be relative to 
that? What would happen among the percentage of people whom 
you have to deal with? Would there be more ambition, more inspi- 
ration? Would it provide a sort of succession effect to piill people 
out of the level of social disorganization and crime they are in 
now? And if job and job training opportunities were increased 
rather than cut back, would it pull those people into gainful em- 
ployment? , 



Mr. 'Brewer. I am willing to hazard a guess. I believe that 
certainly that is an important factor in diverting people to a life 
without crime, a life that they feel that they have some respect for 
self and, therefore, that they can go out and earn enough money to 
live comfortably as other people do in this society. 

So if they have no hope and they do not see any hope on the 
horizon, tfhen I think they do become involved in criminal activi- 
ties, b^wse they still have the same aspirations, they ?till want 
the same luxuries that anyone else wants, that is, a nice car, a 
place to live and clothing to wear. If they feel that they are unable 
to obtain those things legally, then I can see them getting involved 
in criminal activity. 

Mr. Washington. So motivation is clearly a factor? 

Mr. Brewer. Oh, yes, very definitely. 

Mr. Washington. There is also a negative effect. If it is per- 
ceived that opportunities for jobs are lessened, if it is perceived 
that avenues toward,higher education are cut back, then it follows 
as night does the day, more or less, that people are less inclined to 
lift themselves up? 

Mr. Brewer. That is correct. 

Mr ; Washington. And they resort to other survival methods of 
sustaining themselves, usually a crime of an economic nature? 
Mr. Brewer. Yes, sir. 

Mr Washington. We talk about crimes of an economic nature. 
There are other spinoffs, too. Family disputes, gang warfare, and 
all the other incidences of crime which are not necessarily eco- 
t nomically based but perhaps economically motivated? 

Mr. Brewer. That is correct. I agree. 

Mr Washington, I think the conclusion you arrived, at would be 
perhaps true of other cities, particularly your old home of Chicago 

I yield, Mr. Chairman. 
. Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Peyser. ^ 
Mr. Peyser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chief, I enjoyed your testimony. Not enjoyed it in the sense of 
hearing what you had to bring out, but in learning something from 
it. 

One of the things that I found out in cities and- in the country is 
that one of the great motivating factors on people doing something 
gets into dollars. I am interested if you have any estimates or any 
ideas of what is the cost to Los Angeles, of crime? Has anybody put 
a dollar price tag on what crime really costs Los Angeles? I would 
be interested to hear your comment. 

Mr. Brewer. I have never heard of a dollar figure placed on it, 
but I am certain it is prohibitive. Crime costs us in so many 
different areas. In terms of crime committed every day in our city, 
we pay many, many ways—in additional costs of the merchandise 
that we buy because of the necessary costs of insurance, of security, 
and so -forth. 

I would like to restrict that to ju£t the south end of the city, if I 
could, because I am more familiar with that. In just about every 
business establishment in the south-central portion of the city, I 
see security guards who are present with arms, and I am sure they 
are there to prevent criminal activity. That is not free, so there- 
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fore, the merchandise that is being sold by that particular business 
has to be increased in cost (to the customer. 

There are many other ways in which we pay. We have to pay 
extra for the insurance on our hom?fe and the valuables therein. 
We pay extra in cases where we purchase burglar alarms or even 
put bars on the windows on our homes. We pay in terms of lives, 
because in many cases in the past couple of years we had^ people 
who would have lost their lives because of those bars in place 
WAhich prevented their escape in the case of fire. 

I think the cost of crime is prohibitive. I could not begin to tell 
you what it costs I am sure it does not end. 

Mr Peyser. I think the point that I am making, and you are 
making in your comments, becomes very critical because, as I said, 
nothing moves local governments or people — whether it is subur- 
ban communities or the inner cities — more to start doing some- 
thing positive if they, begin to see that the cost of what they are not 
doing is getting higher and higher dollarwise, that it would be far 
cheaper to have people in productive jobs and working than it is to 
have them not working and paying a much higher price, to say 
nothing of human— and I am not getting im'the human problems ^ 
and equation that is involved — just the pure dollar-and-cents point 
of view,- 

The cost of prisons, for instance I have no idea in Los Angeles 
what the situation in your prison population is, in the cost of your 
prison operation I can tell you, going to another area^ so your 
suburban areas do not think they are excluded from this problem — 
I represent as well as parts of New York City, I represent West- , 
Chester County in New York. Westchester County is looked on, and 
in fact is probably among the more affluent areas of this country. 
Yet Westchester County is facing a major problem now in prisons. 

I don't know if it was reported out here, but recently in Valhalla, 
NY , in Westchester County, they had a major riot, a major burn- 
ing and destruction of the prisons there due to overcrowding. The 
overcrowding costs are tremendous. Now they are faced with the 
question of having to — under orders— to create either new prisons 
or find other ways of handling the criminal population. One of the 
immediate responses has been to release over 500 prisoners who 
were not under their sentences ready for release but simply to 
reduce the numbers of the people in prisons. 

There is a real dollar cost to this, and I would suggest that as 
much as possible in your capacity, that you might begin to find in 
the city of Los Angeles, begin to find a way of equating and putting 
some dollar 'figures, "because that is a very motivating factor, be- 
cause I am convinced from every element, human and economic, 
that if we can get people to work, you reduce the cost of crime, 
which is really what you have said very plainly, only I am trying 
to get you perhaps, and the city, to begin to look at dollars on this 
so that much of the public and business community will begin to 
say, "Look; we better get these people to work." 

Mr Brewer I agree I am sure if the public was aware of those 
costs, direct and indirect, I am sure they would respond and possi- 
bly give us more resources to try to stop crime at an earlier age as 
far as young people are concerned, as far as criminality is con- 
cerned I feel very strongly that we are going to have to begin with 
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the very young. We are not doing that yet, to try to divert them 
into positive pursuits and to keep them out of criminal activity. We 
have to start that sooner or later I do not think we have enough 
resources to do that now. 

You are right We are right now creating criminals, so to speak. 
They are growing older and at some point in their lives, they are 
unsalvageable. That is my personal feeling. I think we need to get 
on with the business of working with the youngy people before we 
can have some possibility of success in diverting them from crimi- 
nal activity. ♦ 
Mr. Peyser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Chief Brewer, you made one reference/ which I 
would like to have some amplification on concerning ,t,h£ present 
position of the police department I think you indic^teclthat there 
had -been some reduction or failure to expand the police force due 
to recent action by the votexs both in not making^ additional 
moneys available at the State level and also, as I recall, voting 
down a ballot proposition that would have made moneys available 
to increase the force. 

Would you amplify that a little as to just where we are in terms 
of expanding the police department? 
Mr. Brewer. Surely, Mr. Chairman. 

I think pritp to proposition 13, the department's authorized 
strength was almost f ,500 sworn police officers. As a result of the 
cutbacks that were paused by the reduction of funds available 
through the tax process, we reduced our strength from 7,500 to 
7,146, which is our present current authorized strength. 

However, because of the lack of the bailout funds which the city 
had expected from the State of California, we are having to cut 
back even more "Now the strength is going to be set at 6,900, which 
represents approximately 200 employees fewer than we thought 
was an adequate number of people to carry out the department's 
responsibilities. 

So, yes, the department is operating under strength. We are 
cutting back in sworn personnel. We are cutting back in civilian 
personnel. We are also cutting back in the equipment that we need 
to carry out our responsibilities. 

Mr Hawkins It doesn't give very much of an optimistic outlook. 
If we are in a position of cutting back on law enforcement to that 
extent, projecting the buil&pg of more prisons andjails— as Mr. 
Peyser indicated— it woulcPseem that unless we Begin to direct 
attention toward the creation of more job .opportunities, better 
housing and education and so forth, it would seem to me that we 
are closing the avenues toward reaching a solution to the problem 
of preventing crime in the first instance. 

Do you see any other direction in which we can look? I anticipate 
that we will again have a ballot proposition to build a few more 

Crisons in the State, which for all practical reasons may be needed, 
ut this does not seem to indicate the solution that the average 
citizen looks forward to in^ being made safer on the streets in Los 
Angeles. * > 

Mr. Brewer. You are absolutely right. .We are looking at a 
problem that is here and now, today. We are dealing with it with 
inadequate sources So therefore, L can see the problem growing, 
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and we are not providing enough resources at the early end of the 
problem, where the problem begins Therefore, you have the effect 
of an escalation, a multiplication of the problem, I see. 

Yes, we are trying to stem the tide, you might say, today That is 
about it. 

Mr Hawkins Well, again, Chief Brewer, we wish to thank you 
for your presentation this morning Certainly >ou made a distinct 
contribution to the work of this subcommittee and we deeply ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr Brewer. Thank you very much 

Mr. Hawkins Thank you. 

The next witnesses will constitute a panel I will call their 
names As I do, I would appreciate it if they would come to the 
witness table 

Ms Othelia McFadden, Los Angeles Service Employees, Union 
Local 434; Judy Solkjavits, president, United Teachers of Los Ange- 
les, Mr Ted Watkins of the Watts Labor Community Action Com- 
mittee, Mr Roy Escarcega, East Los Angeles Community Union, 
and Ira Handelman, Young L^rael Communit> Development Corp. 

This panel will discuss the impact of budget cuts on public serv- 
ices, community economic development, and employment. We will 
call on you, ladies and gentlemen, in the order in which we called 
you to the witness table We will begin with Ms. McFadden, Los 
Angeles Service Employees, Union Local 434 

STATEMENT OF OTHELIA McFADDEN, LOS ANGELES SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES, UNION LOCAL 134 

Ms McFadden Thank you for inviting me here, Congressman 
Hawkins I have a prepared statement and I will read from my 
statement. 

America— just as much of the free world— has been agonizing 
over the issue of full employment for generations Jobs for every- 
body, everybody who can and v>anti to work and enjoys the full 
£. esteem that work brings to an individual, but this society, like 
, many others, has refused to face the issue squarely. We hold meet- 
ings, we talk, we deliberate, we make loud speeches in public 
places on the 4th of July and Labor Day, but we do not do a 
damned thing about it 

Millions and millions of people go without jobs. Kids, womeYi, 
men We all want to work Many of them desperately need to work. 
Our economy leaps and falls in crazy cycles It is either boom or 
bust We worry about meeting the welfare and unemployment 
compensation bills, we worry about food stamps. But who seems to 
worry about replacing those things with an honest to gosh pay- 
check every week for a fair week's work 9 j 

You hang out a help wanted sign for a counJe of job openings and 
7,000 people line up You, are telling me /people do not want to 
"work 9 / 

Maybe this society is cursed Maybe by its very nature it 
cannot— or what is worse, will not— keep all its able bodied people 
employed Either way, whether it will not or cannot. I think we 
have the power and the right to correct that In this room and in 
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this country, those who are of good will and want to change, far 
outnumber those that do not. 

I believe we can and must have full employment in America* If 
other highly industrialized societies can get close to their goal, why 
can't we? I me£n all the time. Theje is nothing evil or destructive 
about full employment, but sometimes I get the feeling that that is 
what some would have us believe. A pool of unemployed people 
may be helpful to some members of this society, but in my view, it 
is a sin against the vast majority of this society. 

Let's face it. Unemployment is a crippler to both man and cur- 
rency. It robs the system of buying power, it robs the Government 
of taxes. But the cruelest of all, it robs the unemployed of the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

In 1776, Tom Paine warned that society and Government ought 
not be confused. He said, "Society is produced by our wants and 
Government is produced by our wickedness." Society is a patron 
and Government is a punisher. Today, while our society cries out 
in pain, our Government tightens the screws. Is this so different 
from 1776 when American colonies felt the oppression of their 
Government? 

In the second quarter of this year, 1981, there were more than 9 
million families maintained by female heads of households. Accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, half of those women trying to 
keep up a family had no jobs. We must assume the overwhelming 
majority could not find jobs. Our guess is that there were a lot of 
little mouths going hungry in those households. 

Despite this, gpvernment at all levels in this community is cut- 
ting work forces. 1 . On top of that, the Federal Government is acti- 
vating policies that will result in who knows how many thousands 
of layoffs and it does not make much difference if you are white, 
black, or a Hispanic female, the percentages of unemployed female 
heads of households are roughly the same. 

We bury our heads ifi the sand about full employment. When it 
g£ts right down to it, we dismantle — as the Reagan administration 
is doing — CETA and othar training programs so we are plunged 
into a world of confusion, contradiction, unconcern about our 
fellow human beings, leaving the truly needy to live in hallways 
and filthy streets, to grub for food from garbage cans, to get sick 
and not get adequate medical care. 

This is the society of the insecure. Do you wonder why it is a 
Nation ridden with anxiety and violence? I don't. * 

Business runs America. Yet, our captains of finance and industry 
and Government apparently refuse to see the soundness that full 
employment represeffbq. as an investment. Give tax breaks to the 
big corporations if youvnust— as the Reagan administration now 
does — but give it to them to train and hire our job hungry people. 
Our people who have Jt^n stripped of jobs by new technologies, by 
automation, by the flight of American industry to foreign lands 
only to send back the products of foreign labor that merely intensi- 
fy our crises of unemployment and our delivery of import strained 
economics. ^ 
The apparent abdication of Federal responsibility by the Reagan 
administration in our social and economic areas is unconsionable. 
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nation of 225 million in this day and age of social and technical 
development. 

Can our legislative branch— Congress— fill the void 9 Will it 9 
That is the burning question in our heads today. What we have 
seen for some time in the United States and what is being acceler- 
ated by this administration is the trend which finds the Nation's 
wealth going to the rich and the impoverished becoming more 
impoverished Our golden rule seems to be. "To him that hath, we 
shall give, and from him that hath not, we shall take away" 

Unemployment wherever it is found is as much a malignancy to 
be torn out as the worst cancer. It breeds the worst in men. Crimft 
violence, hopelessness Full employment is the antidote. There 
never was a worse time for unemployment in America or a better 
time to get rid of it. ,' 

Federal cuts, coupled with proposition ^3 cuts in California have 

- ™ToJ£ e A , mt °, a State of crisis In L 03 Angeles County, over 
0,000 CETA. workers have been terminated. Approximately 85 per- 
cent of these people are minorities. The Los Angeles County CAO/s 
office has recommended approximately 4,500 permanent positions 
be eliminated in the county 

One thousand eight hundred of these from the health services, 
most of them being entry level positions Eight public health clin- 
ics, mostly in minority communities, have been closed MLK— 
■ Martin Luther King Hospital has been cut back 15 percent, while 
other hospitals received a suggested cutback of 10 percent 
• New York City terminated 11,000 CETA workers, 9,000 of those* 
terminated came off the welfare rolls. Approximately two-thirds of 
these people were minorities. 

Reagan is screaming about people becoming employees but the 
way he is dismantling the social programs and public employment 
he has pulled the prop, leaving the underprivileged with little or 
no hope. 

• M jT ities ' J 01 " 11 , the needy, the sick, and the aged have been 
singled out by the Reagan administration to cut vital services, 
training and public sector employment to subsidize the large tax 
breaks to the oil companies, large corporations, and the rich The 
poor must suffer while President Reagan is to cast aside the needy 
so he can build a military power that would become a world 
threatening death machine that would destroy the world three 
. times over 

No community will willingly commit suicide by being deprived of 
tood, health care, and no care for underprivileged children while 
others avish themselves in luxury The total community cannot 
and will not be secure when a significant part of its constituency i s 
without jobs, food, clothing, housing, and health care. 

Thank you. 

Mr "Hawkins. Thank you, Ms McFadden. 

^understand that you have a time problem 9 Since you were the ^ 
first witness here this morning, I think we could be forgiven if we 
allow you to go ahead to keep an appointment The next member 
ot the panel is Mr Roy Escarcega 
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STATEMENT OF ROY ESCARCEGA, EAST LOS ANGELES 

COMMUNITY UNION f , 

Mr. Escarcega, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ^ 

I have submitted a written document, 12 pages, which I will 
summarize in great detail the significance of the impact of the 
budget cuts in east Los Angeles. * 

I want to take one piece of that document and illuminate to you 
what it means- The city of Los Angeles has funded youth programs 
that bought 9.5 million hours of productivity. That means if you 
take all the CETA allocations in the greater east Los Angeles area, 
take the wages, the slots, and multiply them by 4 and 20, the 
Government paid for 9.5 million hours of people not committing 
crime. Let's say they do not sue that productivity factor. Let's say 
we are just talking about 10 percent of that. That is still a signifi- 
cant figure. * 

I would like to focus my remarks on recommendations, I think it 
is important that you are going to hear plenty of statistical justifi- 
cation for the problems and there are speakers here that I think 
can do it a lot better than myself. / 

I think it is important for us to take a look at the delivery 
system. We have, all kinds of skepticism today on what is going to 
happen to CETA in the future and what the block grant is going to 
do. I think it is important to recognize that we have a system in 

rlace. Good or bad, it is in place. I think it should be strengthened, 
think the block grant system should strengthen that system, 
whether it is taken out of the cities and given to geographical 
manpower areas, I think'it is important to look at that. 

There has to be a clearly defined role for community organiza- 
tions. Without that, we are going to have a system of delivery of 
services absent those that have the advocacy position for the over- 
all community. 

We need a significant role for the private sector in these pro- 
grams. Important to that system is going to be building in flexibil- 
ity. Flexibility is going to be the keynote for developing the innova- 
tive programs necessary, especially in economic development, for 
young people. That is important. 

I think another recommendation I would advocate, would be 
targeting. We have to clearly define in our local plans who are 
going to be the people who receive the services and what the 
significant segmenjg are going to be. It is important also to have a 
public and private sector linkage. * 

We think it is important to quit beating our breksts and to get 
with t>he innovative activities that are going to create jobs. We 
have to go forward in an economy when that is tough. We have to 
exercise our minds and our resources, the community resources, for 
creating employment programs. 

We cannot have the creation of programs without the involve- 
ment of business. Business, whether you like it or not, is where the 
jobs are. We have to do something like identifying high demand 
occupations and design a program for high demand occupations 
that calls for full subsidy. 

It is important that we take a good look at the community 
development programs. In Chicago, we have community develop- 
ment corporations. In New York, we have the start of the commu- 
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nity development movement with the* Bedford-Stuyvesant and the 
Bronx. It is important to view those programs as a bridge between 
the private sector and the community sector. 

I think it is important for us to focus on the future for youth 
programs. If we are going to recommend a policy for the future, I 
think it is important for us to design a program for youth that is 
separate from the .rest of the commuiiity— i£ot the country — sepa- 
rate from the rest "of the segment population-. Private sector work 
experience is good. I know it is looked/at as windfall profits. We 
. have to turn that around. With proper monitoring, I think it is 
going to help the young people get in the mainstream of employ- 
ment, r 

Declining wage Subsidies are important. Career exploration such 
as developing the kind ok career exploration with the local voca- 
tional education establishment is important. 

. Last but not least, young people must leave high school with the 
ability to read, write, and compute simple math because it is im- 
portant that these basic labor market survival skills are standard 
criteria for modern education tpday. 
That is what I think we have to look at in the future I think 
Mhat is the direction we should be taking. I thank you for inviting 
\pe to express my views. ^ ^ 

k [The prepared statement of Roy Escarcega follows:] 

ared Statement of Roy R Escarcega, Senior Vice President, the East 
Los Angeles Community Union 

Due to the recent federal cut backs of the Comprehensive Employment Training 
Act funds a number of youths .across our county are facing a dim future These 
individuals are those who have' not gained any marketable skills while in high 
school and very often have left school without their diplomas Possessing few aca- 
demic skills and with little inclination toward returning to school they turned to 
CETA for training, counseling and gainful employment 

Over the last few years we hav\e even taken this away so that their only avenues 
of income are welfare and crime ,The results of these actions will not show now or 
in a year, but will be the explanation for the unemployment lines and welfare rolls 
of our future We must be aware of training and employing the future workforce, 
today 

This paper shall address the tfnpact dflhe recent cut backs and their effect on the 
youtH, programs and social structures in the East Los Angeles Community Even 
though this document deals phmanly with East Los Angeles its effect is being 
multiplied across ou? country It is essential that a nationwide effort be matie to 
address the pj^Plems of unskilled youths and a ever demanding technical job 
market, ▼ 

i what are the effects of the cCrrs on ceta programs 9 

The East Los Angeles Community Union iTELACU) is a Community Development 
Corporation serving the eight regions of our Special Impact Area (S.I A ) (Lincoln 
Heights, fcoyle Heights, Highland Park, El Sereno, Unincorporated East Los Ange- 
les, Monteibello, Monterey Park,, CommerceJ According to the 1980 Census there are 
338,197 individuals residing within this S I A with approximately 37,926 being 
unemployed or one individual out of 10 being unemployed 

The average family income for these communities is $9,056 63, this is for an 
average family of 3 i individuals According to the Office of Management and 
Budget/or any member of urban family of 3 to Qualify for training under the CETA 
Act the family income cannot be higher than $9,230 Theoretically, any resident of 
our SIA qualifies as a potential CETA participant 

Of these 338,197 residents approximately ,>0,000 of these individuals are between 
the ages of 17) to 21 years of age with over ,>0 percent of these young persons eligible 
forparticipation in the CETA youth programs Therefore, the impact of the recent 
CETA cut backs have had a greater effect on this community - 
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Over a period covering 1978 to 1982 there has beeyrspproximately a 40 percent 
cut back in CETA funds, for tjje East/Northeast Area of Los Angeles, referring to 
Chart A the entire area was given $2,560,219 in program year 1978-79 and has 
steadily declined to $1,260,221 in program year 1981-82 This has been accompanied 
by a decrease in enrollment, due to a lack of funds, from 739 youths in program 
year 1978-79 to 303 youths scheduled in program year 1982 These figures are 
funding for the City Section of TELACU's SIA and are proportionately higher in the 
County of Los Angeles 

IMPACT OF CETA CUTS FOR A 4-YEAR PROGRAM PERIOD, FIGURES. FROM LOS ANGELES COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT, CITY OF LOS ANGELES 
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1978- 79 739 S2.560.219 , $3,464 44 

1979- 80 556 - 24 76- 2.207 099 -$353 120 ~ 13 79 3 969 60 

1980- 81 426 -23 38 1.735.199 -471.900 -21 38 4,073 24 

1981- 82 303 -28 87 1.260.221 474.978 - 27 37 
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Tot?) 2,024 - 58 998 7 762 738 - 1.299.998 -42 90 3.916 61 



1 Ubor rrunpowf pbmwig area— refers to l/Hl area of Los Angete 

2 Averages 

These cuts are occurring at a time when a greater number of vouths are leaving 
school graduation, and the employment market is getting more demanding 

The cuts have not onlv affected the existence of the programs, but the very 
quality of Chose programs still remaining This is but one consequence of the recent 
cuts, others are that 

Fewer numbers of unemploved or underemploved individuals will be assisted into 
the main stream of society 

The local prime will not be able to afford the luxury of a innovative program no 
matter how promising 

Many smaller agencies will close because thev will not be able to run programs on 
the smaller allocations 
^ Local primes will have token staffs working on vouth programs due to a lack of 
funds # 

Social Service have been lost or severly curtailed b> the loss of these youth funds, 
including 1. Senior Citizen Support, 2 Tutoring, 3 Weathenzation, 4. Handyman 
Service, and 5. Child Care I 

A number of agencies administering the programs have had to lay-off staff that 
were involved with youth programs 

The overall effect of the CETA cuts are that they will increase the number of the 
unskilled and unemployed' remove the most prominent avenue of social mobility 
from those most in need and develop a clientele for welfare in the future 

II WHAT ARE THE EFFECTS OF THE CUTS ON THE GREATER EAST LOS ANGELES 

COMMUNITY 9 

In the loss of a major revenue source to small community there are a number of 
factors to be considered, such as the staff and participants employed on the pro- 
gram, their buying power, the programs buying power, what services ,did the pro- 
gram provide, how many times were these revenues circulated thru the community, 
as well as others By taking these factors into consideration the effect of the dollar 
is multiplied many times over, so that two dolla/s^ injected into the communities 
economy can have the overall effect of ten milhondollars or more 

The withdrawal of the money in turn mu^t have as equal!} or greater effect un the 
economy, its industry, the individual families and the fabric of the community 

Over the last four years a total of $7,762,738 have bewi allocated to the East/ 
Northeast area by the City of Los Angeles with the County of Los Angeles allocat- 
ing almost twice that much That is total of over twenty-four million dollars 

With the use of the multiplier effect in the withdrawal of this money the commu- 
nity will suffer a $100,000,000 loss in monies, services, materials, equipment and 
services purchased as well as jobs to the community 

These factors* are primarily fiscal in nature and do not take into consideration the 
long term social factors, such as 

A large unskilled labor force in a small community. 
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A drain on public services (former PSE participants are already appearing on 
welfare roles) 
Higher unemployment figures 
Lower living standards 
The loss of tax revenues 

These types of social ills create a strain on the fabric of the community Crime is 
always more prominent in communities where unemployment figures run high 
During the four years of the CETA youth programs mentioned in Chart A there was 
a total of 9 5 million work hours or "non-crime hours" The funds given to these 
youths "paid" for a number of non-crime hours after work* as well This seems to 
have been monies well spent if only for this reason. 

CETA employment had also multiplier effect in that the figures mentioned for 
participants were actually CETA slots or jobs available during a program year This 
allowed two or three youths to fill a slot during a year as soon as the previous youth 
was placed in unsubsidized employment This allowed for the maximization of the 
CETAdollar With the removal of the program not one, but two or three youths will 
now flnd themselves without that alternative. 

The purchasing power of these youths will be severly curtailed in almost all cases 
Purchases from local merchants by youth shall be severly curtailed and will in turn 
affect the merchant as well The purchasing power of the family of the youths shall 
also be more restricted that they will lose approximately one fourth of their buying 
power 

In many instances this reduction in funds will determine the various life styles 
pursued by the famil> and its member and maybe the factor that puts the family on 
the public rolls , 

# Overall, the effect of the reduced funds on the/community is to create a large void" 
in which economic growth as well individual growth will be stunted Jobs will be at 
a premium and will go to those with the most sNjlls and wanting the least money 
Those without skills will be given few opportunities and will become a drain on the 
community The general living standards will decline and the avenues for alterna- 
tive life styles w)fi be few This kind of situation will help to creat a cycle of poverty 
from parent to youth 

^ RECOMMENDATION 

At a time when it is necessary for the good of nation to maximize the productivity 
of all its resources, we<San litte afford to ignore the nation poor youth There must 
be a concentrated effort to help^ these individuals, but not through the traditional 
methods of education because in their cases it was not productive 

Approaches and techniques, must be used that bring about long term results in 
short term training periods The economically disadvantaged do not have the oppor- 
tunity to spend years in their training to make a living Their very existence is 
based on their ability to produce quickly * 

The needs of our nation's industry are also based on their ability to produce 
quickly It seems that these two needs, for trained individuals and jobs, could be 
brought together for the mutual benefit of both 

The following are a nurqj>er of recoxnendatiqns for the utilization of the CETA 
experience, our country's yogth and private enterprises in help to train our un- 
skilled labor force 

A DELIVERY SYSTEMS 

Although there are many weakness in the exiting system, the current structure 
should be modified and strengthened, not, eliminated Responsibility for developing 
and implementing employment and (training programs should be left with th& local 
governments A strengthened systernShould have well defined roles for the private 
sector, educational, public institutions and community based organizations 

There needs to be more local flexibility in the determination of local program mix 
and services to be offered To maximize the utilization of resources in the provision 
of training activities, participatory decision making with heavy involvement of the 
private sector is important Through this decision making process, local labor 
market and community needs can be determined and local programs designs based 
on these needs can be developed 

Local flexibility must include the authority to develop new and innovative pro- 
grams It must also include the authority to integrate the employment and training 
programs with other public and private development activities 
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B. TARGETING 

To ensure services to thos* groups most in need, national guidelines and eligibil- 
ity criteria should be established identifying "significant segments"/ target groups to 
be served These guidelines should be broad enough to allow for local response to 
the needs of special interest groups and in the determination of types of services to. 
be offered The methodology for serving identified target groups should be left to a 
local participatory decision making process. 

C. A PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECTOR LINAGE — 

The development of a working link between the public and private sector is a 
necessary step for the trainipg for our unskilled labor force. In a highly technologi- 
cal society, such as ours, the large masses of unskilled youth and adults is highly 
unproductive and creates a burden on society itself This labor force is also the 
market place in which our industry must sell its product With more of this labor 
force unemployed or under employed we create a economic situation of no growth 
because of no market. 

Therefore, it as imperative that more incentive be given to large companies to 
develop training programs for economically disadvantaged individuals. This can be 
approached in a number of ways such as providing additional tax incentives for 
specific technical training, as opposed to manuel labor positions. 

Another approach might be the complete subsidization of an individuals training 
in a specific field of employment that is in high demand. 

In order for employment and training programs to meet the goal of placing people 
in private sector jobs, the business community must be involved from the beginning, 
not just at tbe end when it comes time for placement The Private Sector must 
involved Erf the identification of labor market needs and the program design 

Private Sector involvement should include Participation of decision makers from 
the business community, flexibility to allow a wide range of organizational arrange- 
ments and or activities depending on local needs, the involvement of small busi- 
nesses, and the involvement of community based organizations to provide the coun- 
seling and support services necessary to deal with specific, problems. Particularly 
Community Development Corporations that contain Economic Development and 
Human Services components for the benefit of the community. 

These would be just a couple of suggestions* for the development of a public/ 
private sector linkage But it is necessary that at this point that this linkage be 
encouraged so that we do not prepetuate a future of even larger group of unskilled 
welfare recipients 

D YOUTH . 

A separate employment and training system should be designed to meet the needs 
of in and out of school youth The goal of this program should be to develop the 
"employability skills" of young people by concentrating on work expenence, job 
readiness, career counseling, occupational information and basic skills. The primary 
emphasis of such programs should be on private sector related activities such as 
work experience in the private sector, declining wage subsidies, career exploration/ 
internships and other innovative activities which expose and prepare youth for jobs 
in the private sector At the same time, community based organizations should be 
utilized to provide the' job preparation and support counseling activities and the 
schools to provide the basic skills """^ 

The Employment and Training system should be co-ordinated with the vocational 
educational system so that these services could be provided to all youth, not just 
economically disadvantaged youth with subsidization occurring for those who meet 
certain defined eligibility criteria 

Mr. Hawkins Thank you. May I ask you whether or not you can 
stay until the otjjer witnesses have presented their statements or 
are you under a time constraint at this time? 

Mr. EScarcega. I can stay. 

Mr. ^ Hawkins. Fine. We will then. go on with the next witness, 
Ms. Solkovits, president of the United Teachers of Los Angeles. 
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STATEMENT OF JUDY SOLKOVITS, PRESIDENT; 
UNITED TEACHERS OF LOS ANGELES 

Ms. SoLKovrrs. Thank you for the opportunity to be here today, I 
am Judy Solkovits, president of United Teachers of Los Angeles 
We are the bargaining agent for 32,000 certificated^employees in 
the Los Angeles unified school district. The school district has a 
student body enrollment of approximately 538,000 students. It has 
been a rapidly changing enrollment. The projection is that by the 
year 1984, 54 percen}/of our student body wiU be Hispanic sur- 
named,' about 20_per(5ent of the student body will be Anglo, the rest 
will made up of black students and Asian students. 

I have a prepared statement that I will read to you today. 

The impact of President Reagan's budget cuts are so penetrating, 
we will be lucky to have chalk by the'end of his rerm in office. The 
Reagan budget has so drastically cut already lean educational pro- 
grams that every one of the integral educational offerings— from 
vocational, special, adult, and bilingual education, to name a few — 
will be so severely limited that these programs may ultimately be 
rendered ineffective. 

On top of that, the shift from federally mandated and funded 
categorical programs .to block grants to States creates a new budget 
battlefield, and will inevitably pit interest groups against minor- 
ities, against regional interests, the Governor against the legisla- 
ture, big cities against small, education against housing, et cetera. 

The result of the Reagan back-to-the-States policy is to politicize 
funding at the State and local levels. 

r The Los Angeles unified school district, the second largest -school 
district in the country, will feel the cutjfein funding to education 
more severely than most districts. TJ^Federal cut to education 
programs was 12 percent, while thet?ut in Los Angeles is expected 
to be 21 percent This, of course, doesn't take inflation into account. 

This means significant cutbacks in ESEA title I and IV grants, 
which affect educationally deprived, a 40-percent cut in the fol- 
lowthrough program, seriously affecting the Head Start program, a 
69 percent cut in the basic ESAA [the Energy School Assistance 
Act program]; a 60-percent takeback in the GET A program, means 
only one thing— jobs, an estimated 15 percent in child nutrition 
programs, 'which in Los Angeles alone will push 10 percent or 5,000 
children out of the free lunch program. The working poor families 
will once again be penalized and their children demoted from hot, 
balanced lunches to peanut butter and jelly, 

Those are just a few of the areas where the Federal cuts are 
impacting the hardest. Si nee theV*e are so many horror stories, I 
think it would be useful to describe one in detail. 

The ESAA grant was $15 million to the Los Angeles school 
district in the 1980-81 school year In 1381-82, it is expected to be 
just under $5 million. This means that every program will have to 
be either slashed or greatly cut back. The student-to-student inter- 
ests program, for example, was an exchange program between 
schools to help make desegregation wofk. It was effective. 

The integration teacher advisors program placed advisors in 153 
schools, mostly elementary, and have been there to make genuine 
integration a reality in the lives of the students It wasn't enough 
to desegregate the schools The children^needed, programs and as- 
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sistance during lunch and after school. This program will be cur- 
tailed. The roughly 20 advisors will have to be reassigned. 

The bilingual training program will have to be cut from $2 
million, to $458,000. That is the wrong way to go in Los Angeles at 
a time fohen our bilingual needs are increasing. 

The minigrants program, another ESAA component, was a model 
for the country. These grants gave birth to multicultural activities, 
clubs, after school and instructional programs. In 1980-81, this 
nonoverhead program gave out 150 grants at about $2,000 per 
school. This coming year, it will be less than half those numbers. 

We will lose $1 million for counselors in the ESAA program. The 
community network, where jobs ; will be lost due to cuts, reverses 
attempts to facilitate community involvement 

Again, that is merely one of more than a dozen educational 
programs, and a relatively small one at that. The effects go way 
beyond the impact on tjie specific programs that have lost some of 
their funding The cuts put a strain on the entire educational 
process. When ESAA gets cut, less students are given less pro- 
grams, staff and resources to wcfrlg witff. The students, to their 
hangouts and street corners earlier, and if they go to the same old 
playground, they will definitely find it understaffed and under- 
equipped. The CETA program helped staff their facilities. 

The Federal cuts demand the impossible for the child nutrition 
program. Children will pay more in the lunch line and get less 
variety The food program won't be able to afford new equipment; 
staff hours will be cut; wages will lose more ground in the fight 
against inflation, and needless to say, their workloads will grow. 

Meanwhile, the teacher's workload increases. The class size will 
increase as well for many reasons. Students will no longer have 
extra programs to participate in and will instead, jam into already 
overcrowded classes. *\ 

The Los Angeles unified school district has indicated it won't lay 
off teachers, but will use attrition to keep the payrolls down. The 
budget crunch cuts most teachers aide slots, which will not only 
hav£ an effect on the workload, it will send another group of 
educational employees to the unemployment offices. 

The school district, as I pointed out, won't be able to replace 
teachers who retire or quit. This also means that new teachers 
won't fiM jobs here The long-term effects are that potentially good 
people are turned away from the educational system and left un- 
employed, while the system and its needy students go hungry for 
their services. 

After decades, of fighting to build a responsive public education 
system in this country, we are now turning our backs on that often 
referred to future of Ameriy— today's students— and instead, 
facing the Pentagon and throwing our precious resources away. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Ms. Solkovits. 

The next witness is Mr. Ted Watkins of the Watts Labor 
Community Action Committee. Mr. Watkins, unlike most of 
the other witnesses, seems to be operating not one or two, but 
several programs and certainly I would like to personally commend 
you. I have worked with you over a long period of time. As a 
matter of fact, I would say two decades, and I certainly want to 
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commend you for the very outstanding job that you have done. We 
are looking forward toj^ur testimony. 

STATEMENT OF TED W ATKINS, WATTS LABOR COMMUNITY 
ACTION COMMITTEE 

Mr. Wat^inS. I am Ted Watkins, -the president of the Watts 
Labor Community Action Committee. For the record, I want to 
make it clear that I am not here lobbying, nor am I here trying to 
influence Congressmen or any other publicly elected Official, be- 
cause of the Hatch Act and because we are a nonprofit community 
based organization. 

There are some things that I think can be said. No. 1, it is my 
personal feeling and observation, living both in California and 
^Mississippi over the past 57 years, that the black nation in Amer- 
ica is in worse shape than it has been since the Civil War. When 
poverty, programs started, we went through hearing after hearing, 
all the way from McCombs, to Warrens, to Kennedys, to Senators 
and in going through Hearings for the past 16 years. 

After each hearing it appears data is compiled to see how more 
blacks can be cut out of progrante, revenue turned on to programs. 
More and more in America when I go to meetings, I see less and 
less participation of blacks in poverty program meetings than I see 
of any other group of people who are supposed to be the most 
deprived. ^ r m 

The unemployment situation in America in the bla^fcommuni- 
ties that I have visited— and that includes Chicago, Washington, 
DC, New York City, Detroit, Mich., and in Los Angeles the black 
community is the most deprived community that we find in this 
country. 

I think one of the problems that we are facing today is that our 
people have been so deprived that they are not even responding 
any more to the question of whether they are being deprived any 
more or not. They are not responding to whether school budgets 
are being cut because kids in our community are not getting qual- 
ity eduction iq,the first place. They are leaving school at the end of 
12 years with a sixth and seventh grade education. 

Doctors are not waiting on our people, so when you start talking 
about doctors and administrators being cut in hospitals, the quality 
pi service that our people have been getting, they are nOt respond- 
ing- _ 

So I think what we are beginning to see is a bafcklash beginning 
to take place with poor people who have been deprived so long that 
they are almost immune to what is going fn in this Nation today. 
That is why you do not see them marching. That is why you (Jo not 
see them demonstrating. That is why you do not see them out 
there verbally talking about what is happening, because Jjhe things 
that are happening in America today a%e happening mdre to the 
middle class America because the middle class Americans have 
taken more over of the poverty programs and get a bigger percent- 
age of poverty dollars than poor people are getting. 

If you cut out welfare administration and begin to reflect it back 
to what the welfare recipients are getting, you will find out that 
they are the ones— the administration— that gets theJaiggest share 
of the dollar If you look at the hospitals— go out and look at 
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Martin Luther King Hospital and see the number of cars parked 
around Martin Luther King Hospital and go in Jhere and see how 
long it takes you to get a poor person waited on in that hospital. 
You cannot park within two blocks of the hospital because of' the 
workers in that hospital that come from the outside of the commu- 
nity. * 

Jobs, when we begin to talk about construction in America being 
one of the backbones and one of the ways and levels and meas- 
urements of the economy in this country, south-central Los Angeles 
has not l^ad any significant housing done in it in 35 years. So the 
impact in the building industry has no impact in south-central Los 
Angeles. We have had 1,500 houses destroyed in 15 years and less 
than a 1,000 housing units put back in there in the last 15 years. 

When we talk about the Century Freeway, the Century Freeway 
they say is going to be built. But what significant impact will that 
freeway have on black employment 0 What is the Government 
going to do putting their dollars in there? What are the legislators 
going f to do putting their dollars in there to guarantee there is 
maximum black participation because they destroyecha black com- 
munity in the process 9 These are the things that I think we need 
to be looking at. 

I watched the poverty agency in Los Angeles get $60 million a 
year called COA, and, §60 million a year they were getting. I 
cannot show you one thing in W^tts that that agency has done 
visibly or physically, that it has done in that community. 

I think what we began to see in 1981 is that, the poor people, have 
been so misused and abused that they are not responding any 
more I think they want to see visible and physical things just like 
people in Beverly Hills, just like people in Orange County, just like 
weftave seen all the way from Long Beach to San Diego, communi- 
ties bejng built with the taxpayer's dollars, shopping centers like 
Marina Del Rey being built Big developments around this place 
The university taxpayers' dollars to build up the urban renewal 
project Downtown Los Angeles, Arco building, May Companies, 
and everything else using taxpayers' dollars to build. Nothing is 
going on in south central for blacks and minorities ' ^ 

I think this is why you are not getting the response from poor 
people today in support of these programs. [Applause.] 

You, will find doctors marching down here to talk for 1 or 2 
hours 'about those poor people. You are not finding the students 
talking about the cuts You are finding that the teachers and their 
representatives are talking about the cuts. I have been a labor man 
for 31 years. I do not find the representation of the constituents 
6ny more that I used to find. After Walter Reuther died, there was 
no more commitment to social causes out there in the community 
Th$ is the problem that I think America is facing 

When you cut the taxes, and at the same time they took the 
level off of gasoline, it wasn't just poor people that were hit I 
watched gasoline in 1 hour drop 20 cents a gallon so that even if 
they cut the taxes, they paid it back to the oil companies with an 
increase in gasoline of 20 cents a gallon. I don't think people even 
notice what is going on any more in this country. 
That; is all I have to say. Thank you 
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Mr. Hawkins. Well, Ted, you said enough, very eloquently. [Ap- 
plaUse.] — , 

The last witness on this panel is Mr. Ira Handelman, represent- 
ing Mr Howard Samuels of the Young Israel Community Develop- 
ment Corp, 

STATEMENT OF IRA HANDELMAN, YOUNG ISRAEL COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT CORP. 

Mr. Handelman I know it is a tough act to follow this entire 
panel, especially Mr Watkins. I would like to amplify a few of the 
points that have been made. We are a nonsectarian corporation 
that has been serving the city and county of Los Angeles over the 
last 7 years I think one of the things that has happened with the 
new administration has been a very defensive attitude oh the part 
of a lot of government programs While not arguing there is waste 
and inefficiency, many programs work I think it is time for the 
people in these programs and for government to realize that. 

The CETA program, in many cases, works. On-the-job training 
has placed thousands upon thousands of people in Los Angeles injo 
productive jobs, whether they are tax paying citizens, notion wel- 
fare, contributing to their communities This fact has not been 
made known to the general public. When you mention CETA, 
everyone thinks of the programs that have not worked I think it is 
time for both Congress and the groups themselves— I think we are 
doing it today— to document the fact that many of these programs 
work. 

I want to give two examples. 

One of the programs that is successful in Los Angeles by our- 
selves and other agencies is the handyman program. You took 
CETA worJcers to fix up the homes of the elderly and handicapped. 
These people got jobs in the building and maintenance industries. 
# Here was ^n example of a government program doing three or four 
things at the same time— giving people a sense of security like 
putting in locks and bolts, taking care of safet> problems, helping 
the overall community look better, as well as providing job training 
and then job placement I think this has been overlooked* in a lot of 
the discussions in the last year 

The second very successful program is English as a second lan- , 
guage Los Angeles is the port of entry— I think one of the largest ' 
in the country for immigrants, both Asian, Latin American, anjd 
eastern Europeans Many of these immigrants who come into this 
country— because the "government still believes and the people in ^ 
this country still believe that we are a place for people to* come "* 
from oppressed nations— have some English. They go and get jobs, 
again with high placement rates, contributing to society. I think it 
is time for CETA and for government to look at the successes. 

I want to take one point Mr. Watkins made about the cost of 
programs I think Congress has to look at what programs really 
^ost Usually, when they cut, they cut the services of the partici- 
pants, they don't cut the administration Now, there are many good 
people that work in government programs and do things that at 
one time were meaningful but are no longer meaningful They are 
taxpayers, too, and have worked in government for 20 years. They 
don't think what they are doing is not worthwhile 

> 
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In reality, if you look at the program from a cost-effective point 
of view, it is not effective any more^I think Congress has to look at 
ways of phasing out some of thp administration of government 
programs but not just chopping it off the way the Reagan adminis- 
tration has done, but planning to get people in government with 
good skills into private industry. \^ think you would find the savings 
would be tremendous and then t$is money could be put back into 
serving the poor and needy, those who really need it. 

No one is talking about that. I think that, to me, is one of the 
most important issues. There is only a limited amount of money, 
somebody has to get cut. There might be a way of distributing the 
money and distributing the jobs * 

When the Reagan administration sees the private sector is just 
waiting to take up the slack, it is not waiting It needs to be 
pushed If they are going to get tax breaks and get windfall profits, 
they should be able to provide Jbbs for the poor and needy in this 
country and for many of the people in government that if they 
were put in the private sector there would be more money for 
those who really need it. 

Thank you very much 

Mr. Hawkins. There is one general question, it seems to me, that 
is entertained with the presentation made. I don't know which one 
of the witnesses would like to respond to it. Maybe we will just 
throwit out in the open. 

That is, What is the potential for State and local public or 
private resources replacing lost Federal dollars to provide the es- 
sential services that the witnesses have talked about? 

In other words, the theory of the Reagan administration is that 
since local officials at the State and local levels have been demand- 
ing more control w over the programs that they will be in a better 
position to administer the programs and to provide the services 
that are being cut back even though the amount of money is being 
reduced? 

I think Mr Watkins, in his statement, did refer rather dramati- 
cally to what is happening at the local level and some of this local 
control, because the money always did flow through the State and 
local officials, but somehow did not reach the people for which the 
money was intended. 

The specific question is now that the action is going to be at the 
State and local levels, to what extent can we hold these local 
officials, who have not offered opposition to the Reagan program, 
accountable for the mess which they have helped to create? 

Mr. Watkins. 

Mr. Watkins. I can give only one example that I know of. Back 
in the days of the Neighborhood Youth Corps, the Labor Depart- 
ment programs were being handled by a district office headed by 
Bob Reynolds and Grace Davis with about 25 people handling' 
eastern California, Nevada, Arizona, and I think Hawaii. Twenty- 
five people. 

When they transferred the activities of the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps to CETA and put it in the hands of the city and county, 
there are now 800 people handling and pushing paper for the same 
identical program with less money It appears that when they did 
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not have anything else to do, they created paper for the community 
organization to have to shuffle. 

There hasn't been any significant saving that I have seen in any 
of the decentralized agency efforts, which was supposed to be an 
economic move back in the seventies in changing these programs 
from the national office down to the local offices. I think that is the 
best example I knowbf, 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Handelman? 

Mr Handelman Again, agreeing with Mr. Watkins and going 
one step further, not only is the program run by more people, but 
it is not done efficiently I think if it is not done efficiently' at this 
level, and if more responsibilities are assumed by State and local 
governments— with all due respect to our State and local govern- 
ments — there will -be chaos, tremendous chaos. 

Mr. Hawkins. Ms. Solkovits? 

Ms Solkovits I am not going to be answering that question 
from the same point of view. I am thinking in terms of specific 
programs in the Los Angeles unified school district I am going to ^ 
zero in on two of them: 

Special education and bilingual education were programs that 
needed mandates in order to become programs. That is not to say 
there was not a need for special education programs or programs 
in bilingual education for several years within this school district 
and any school district \n the country. ^ 

One of our great fears is that once this money com^s in the form 
of a block grant, then a local board of education, whether it be this 
board of education or any other board of education, has to make 
decisions as to how that money is going to be used and set some 
sort of priorities. I think that JSears witness to the fact that these 
are highly controversial political-type programs that could very 
easily be cast aside because you now have this whole situation in 
the political arena. How you service children with these needs 
becomes a political issue. We are very concerned about this. 

Mr Hawkins Ms. Solkovits, in connection with the ESEA title I 
program, which to my understanding was an issue during the 
conference committee deliberations, is that the program is not 
going to be block granted, however, the money will flow through 
the States. 

My understanding is that there is some doubt as to whether or 
not the maintenance of effort provision will flow along with the 
money, that there is some question as to whether or not that 
provision will go along with the money so that the State, to a large 
extent, will pass the money through the local educational agencies. 

My understanding further is that the auditing provision will be 
very loosely administered, that is, some auditing will be made, I 
Jthink, not on an annual basis, but perhaps on a 3- or 5-year basis, 
which opens up the question of whether or not the money will be 
used by the local school district to supplement educational funds 
obtained at the local level to help enrich the programs for the 
educationally deprived or whether or not it could possibly be used 
by local school districts to simply supplement their budgets and go 
into a common pool, there to be used perhaps to relieve them of 
their other problems. 
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Do you see this as a real risk then to those who need the money 
the most, that is, those who have been deprived, the disadvantaged 
children? Do you think the local education agencies are going to be 
so broadminded that they are going to continue to use the money 
• as they have in the past? 

Ms. Solkovits. Ohe would hope that the answer could be yes, but 
, again I am saying that now the issues are being put into a political 
s arena. Obviously, programs were created because of the fact that 
^yoy didn't have overwhelming support for programs in the first 
( place at the local level and that needs are not being met. 

I hope we could look aPthings and be objective and understand 
there are some children that have special needs. But whenever you 
have the situation occurring when it becomes a question of open, 
public debate for example, during a local board of education meet- 
ing, I think you do run the risk of having funds shifted and 
perhaps not fulfilling the special needs. t ** . 

Mr. Hawkins, Ms. McFadden, you indicated very specifically 
what is likely to happen. Let me just pick out one paragraph. 

The LA County office has recommended approximately 4,500 positions be elimi- 
nated in the county, 1,800 in the health services, eight public health clinics, mostly 
minority communities, have been closed, and Martin Luther King Hospital has been 
cut back 

These are rather specific things that are going to happen as a 
result of these budget cuts at a time when the Reagan administra- 
tion is saying: "Look, we are sending money to the local levels, 
there to be used in their judgment in order to keep programs 
alive." 

Just where does it go wrong? If at the Federal level the case is 
being made that with less money but with more control, these local 
programs will continue, and yet you are indicating rather specifi- 
cally that the health clinics, for example, that eight clinics have 
already been closed Just where do we go to get a correction of this 
situation 9 Do we hold the county responsible? Just who should be 
held accountable? 

Ms McFadden The State and county should be held responsible 
for some of what is considered mismanagement in count]«Qvern- 
ment For example, the trade unions have gone time sHa time 
again to the State as well as to the board of supervisors. Billing is 
the problem in most of these public entities. They are not billing 
correctly* 

The board of supervisors are supportive of contracting out serv- 
ices It has been proven to the board of supervisors that the public 
employees are certainly more cost effective than contracting out 
services. These people have turned a deaf ear to us and are willing 
to pay more money to contractor services than to put the money 
into the svstem. 

Take the transportation department for instance — most of us 
know that transportation can or should generate revenue. We have 
gone to the board of supervisors on this issue. We have gotten 15 
minutes of prime media time on TV. We have exposed this group of 
people. 

However, the board of supervisors, with three conservatives sit- 
ting on that board, insist on contracting out the services Now, it 
would make one wonder as to why you would spend the taxpayers' 
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money in sjjch a wasteful manner and we go back again to mis- 
management. We have layers, and layers, and layers of manage- 
ment. I would say we have approximately one supervisor to five 
people in the public sector In contrast, the private sector has 
basically one supervisor to 20 people. 

What we are saying is th^t if the money was managed properly, 
we would not have to cloSe clinics. In the meantime, we have closed 
eight clinics. We cut back at Martin Luther King Hospital, such as 
the renal dialysis, the pharmacy, and other the vital services. 

Supervisor Chevera is now in the process, or very close to con- 
structing a $50 or 555 million clinic in his area If moneys were so 
limited, there certainly would not be any money, especially $50 to 
$55 million If the Government is going to leave it in the hands of 
the State and the counties, then we are going to certainly have to 
see that w£ have people in tirese positions. We are going to have to 
push for it. We are going to have to monitor it, because the minor- 
ities are being left behind We are being the ones that are cheated 
out of what is rightfully ours, and that is the right to life basically. 
That is the department that I service and that is health care. 

There is a lot of work that needs to be done. I think we are going 
to have to take this issue seriously. Perhaps we have to have what 
we started back in the sixties, the old townhall meetings, to expose 
these individuals that are not properly handling their responsibil- 
ities We are going to have to force these individuals to be not only 
responsible, but accountable. They lack accountability. 
Mr Hawkins Let me yield to Mr. Washington. 
Mr Washington. Mr. Escarcega, on page 10 of your submission 
>ou outline briefly a proposed public-private linkage in reference to 
unemployment and how to abate it. Would you spell it out in more 
detail, please 9 

Mr Escarcega The private sector must have the commitments, 
in my opinion, if we are to get where jobs are. Business has to be 
brought into a sense of commitment and civic responsibility. We 
have to call upon them to be seated at the planning table, to be at 
the meetings, to assist in developing program — like the Private 
Industry Council, they must serve as a resource for conducting 
business. 

In the conducting of business, we see that the long-range future, 
the revitahzation of neighborhoods and the industrial revitaliza- 
tions are having a significant impact on minority people. If we are 
going to be dealing with small business, the local merchants, the 
wage subsidy for young people is a reality. Where are young per- 
sons going to get a real look at what the options are in the private 
sector if they are not going to get jobs in the private sector, 
whether it is small- or medium-sized busirfess? 



toward that. We think that is healthy There will have to be 
monitoring There will have to be a look at that I am not advocat- 
ing windfall profits, I am talking about exposure. I am talking 
about the practical application of young people involved in learn- 
ing business skills and survival in the labor market. 

Mr Washington Do you see any role to be played for the .so- 
called enterprise zones concept? 
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Mr. Escarcega. I have a difficult time with that right now. 
There does not seem to be a clear definition of how big business is 
going to come flocking to this so-called tax incentive enterprise 
zone I think they are looking for risk— their risk to- come to an 
enterprise zone I am not so sure it is not being used right now as a 
ploy to pacify people. 

Well, you don't have to worry about, the minority people because 
we have enterprise zones in every 'poor community. I do not see the 
Fortune 500 companies saying I want to go to an enterprise zone. 

Mr. Hawkins. If you would yield, Mr Washington. I think the 
suggestion was made that the Bedford-Stuyvesant approach might 
offer a more viable alternative in connection with the question Mr. 
Washington has just asked you. How do you compare these two 
approaches, the Bedford-Stuyvesant and the economic development 
corporation approach, with the enterprise zone approach? Do you 
consider the Bedford-Stuyvesant model to be superior in its possi- 
bilities than the enterprise zo to. approach 9 

Mr Escarcega It is a difficult question as stated, Mr. Congress- 
man. \ 

Mr Hawkins You state it the way you want to, 

Mr Escarcega. All right. I think if there is an enterprise zone 
and there is a Watts community labor action community, and you 
go there and take a significant part of the enterprise zone, you can 
rest assured that those community aspects of an enterprise zone 
are going to be adhered to If an enterprise zone is going to be in 
the Bedford-Stuyvesant ^community, they have to be an integral 
part of developing that. 

If big business, a Fortune 500 company, for example, comes and 
says, I want to manufacture here, the community development 
corporation, like Bedford-Stuyvesant or like TELACU, is there to 
say, we will find those businessmen that are going to deal with our 
community and we will prepare them, we will categorize them, we 
will help them and sometimes finance them to subcontract from 
you so that you can extend that economic impact. 

Mr Hawkins. Why not have such a provision written into the 
enterprise zone legislation so as to assure that tie-in? 

Mr. Escarcega We have suggested that. Presently TELACU is 
working on that. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Washington, 

Mr Washington I gatherer. Chairman, you are suggesting as 
a discussion pieCe at least the two should be merged to a certain 
extent? 

Mr Hawkins Yes, I see no reason why^n the enterprise zone 
legislation, since we are suggesting— and I mink it has been/accept- 
ed—that a training component be written in. Eventually thil legis- 
lation will be coming to this subcommittee as well. At that pbint, 
we might certainly consider the suggestion of tying in such organi- 
zational participation such as TELACU, ^Vatts labor community 
action or an acceptable Community-based group. 

Admission to the training, the economic aspects of an enterprise 
zone, must include the participation of CDC's, That is my point. 

I was only using the training example to relate to this sub- 
committee. Without the training component^ we would not have 
anv jurisdiction Getting the jurisdiction, we might conceiv- 
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ably make a contribution on drafting the suggestions along the line 
that you have proposed. 
Mr. Escarcega. Thank you. 

Mr. Washington. Mr. Watkins, I would like you to comment on 
the same general question, but first of all, I have to agree with you 
in ternis of our overall statement relative to the systematic turnoff 
of certain so-called target groups that were designed to be helped 
through various social programs. 

The thing that disturbed me, for example, over recent months is 
that I v^ould have been willing to bet my last dime — and there are 
not too many of those — that the students of this country would 
have risen up in righteous wrath and marched a la the Vietnam 
era upon the White House, upon Congress, and everything else 
politically moving to make* it very clear that they resented very 
strongly what was being dope, particularly in terms of higher 
education. That did not happen, which in a sense proves your 
point. 

But with that backdrop, would you comment on the same ques- 
tion I posed to Mr. Escarcega? 
Mr. Watkins On the free enterprise zone? 

Mr. Washington. The whole gamut of it as modified by the 
chairman. 

Mr Watkins. The Watts Community Labor Action Committee 
put in the hands of Congressman Hawkins back in November a 
proposal for a free enterprise zone. I think it was one of the first 
packages that was put together. My thinking, is that it is another 
approach to an urban redevelopment package, neighborhood strate- 
gic area, free enterprise zone, whatever you want to call it It all 
basically is a new administration term for putting a label on an 
impact area. 

Bedford-Stuyvesant basically^was one of the first organizations in 
the United States to get impact money, but the problem was and 
still is in Bedford-Stuyvesant. While they are developing at the 
Sheffield Farms, for instance, the perimeters now has 4,000 vacant 
and abandoned buildings around that major development area. If 
there had been an enterprise zone, an MSA around the perimeters 
at the same time the Sheffield Farms was being developed, those 
brownstone buildings, et cetara could have been renovated. 

It is my understanding now that people are beginning to come 
back into that area and do some renovating. I have seen some of 
the most beautiful structures in the country after the renovation of 
some of those brownstones * 

I have a problem with thinking that there is any difference, that 
for instance, in Bunker Hill, to me that is a free enterprise zone. 
The harbor is a free enterprise zone because all of the incentives 
over the last 15, 20 years have been given to those areas for big 
business to come in. 

Land may cost a $100 per square foot, but in order to, influence 
the developers to come in, they write it* down with taxpayers' 
money to a SI a square foot. To me, there is no difference in an 
enterprise zone Tax increment is proposed all the way from Cen- 
tury City to city" hall. Great development occurs using the tax 
incentive-program That is a free enterprise zone for those miles, 
and building it up. 
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The NSA,*that could have basically been in the perimeters of the 
urban development five- or six-blocH^area. of Watts, went to Holly- 
wood, because the person who is over housing set up in Los Angeles 
put the proposal together ^nd gave it to HUD and that was 'ap- 
proved for Hollywood, not for the deprived area of Watts. 

When you look at the conditions and needs, the planning process 
in Watts has been some of the most negative planning I have ever 
seen in my life. The high school in Watts sits at the most negative 
end of the community. Jordan High sits next to the junkyards, 
General Motors, and the Cotton Curtain where a black couldn't 
even cross Alameda Street before 1965 to live. Where the elemen- 
tary school is down there, junk is piled up in front of it as tall as 
this building. 

This environment itself would build a negative kid. There is not 
one of you sitting in this room who would want your daughter to 
go to Jordan High School and walk that corridor down there. 

Something has to be done in a community to clean up that kind 
of situation. There are only four housing projects in Watts. There's 
no reason for people to be corralled up like that. Those people had 
the right to safe, sanitary, and decent housing throughout the total 
community of Los Angeles. " 

This is what we have done to the people in the community. That 
is why we need a free enterprise zone in that area, so that some 
things can be done to change what has been done to them. 

Mr. Washington. Ms. McFadden, would you comment on the 
same question? 

Ms. McFadden. Yes; I would like to comment on that, goifig back 
to, first of all, health care. / , 

Very little has been done since 1965 in Watts as far as rebuilding 
Watts. We are telling the people we are going to close down the 
pharmacies, et cetera. You cannot find a pharmacy within a 5-mile 
radius of the hospital. You cannot find decent housing. People are 
living like animals, and there's no reason for it. 

I feel the Reagan cuts, as well as the State cuts, are racist. They 
have bigoted overtones. There is no reason that one race of people 
have to suffer, be intimidated, or be forced out of employment 
because of runaway industry. No effort has been made to retrain 
these individuals! They are the last ones hired, the first ones fired. 
They are intimidated by law enforcement. If you do not fcave a 
record, you will by the time the police get out of the neighborhood. 

Is it not ironic that a lot of the young Anglos, wh$n they come 
out of training, the first station they would like to go to get the 
training is 77th Street, but it is difficult to see a black being sent\ 
out of training into Beverly Hills. 

I feel that we are in a different type of slavery. We are in 

f3titutional slavery now. We are caught up in a situation, as Mr. 
atkins said before, that we really have no motivation because 
everything we have been told, to go out and get an education, we 
did that. We have been told to join the mainstream of the work 
force. We did that. We have been told to cut back on family 
population. We did that. 

All of the things that we were told to do, and we certainly 
minded very well, we did all of these things. And now we find 
ourselves in a worse condition than we were at the turn of the 
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century. We had more blacks at the turn of the century in more 
highly skilled jobs than we have tod^t^. 

You go into even the menial tasks such as in restaurants, where 
at one time we had black maitre d's and waiters, I haven't seen one 
in so long I wouldn't recognize one if I saw one. ' 

We are in a predicament. We look at the youth. They are not 
being trained in the schools because in most instances they bring 
the whites that are marking time just^ before retirement or the 
onfes that have a poor record in the white ar&a, and where do we 
send them but to Jordan High School and Jefferson High School to 
teach our children. 

I have a good friend that is a teacher. She was told by her 
principal, "Keep them happy." These are elementary students. We 
are being faced with a lot of issues that something is going to have 
to be done, because you cannot expect people to go hungry, you 
cannot expect people to stand in lines for jobs, when the competi- 
tion is so great that there are no jobs, when the minority and the 
blacks stand and say, I want a job; if you can't give me a job, give 
me bread to put on my table for my children. They are saying no, 
no more welfare, you can't even feed your children. 
I tell you, we are bursting at the Seams. ' ^ 
Mr Washington. Mr.' Handelman, in terms of bringing jobs to 
the locales where they are needed, you mentioned there should be 
a push in the private sector. You alluded to local control. What 
specifically were you driving at? 

Mr Handelman I think private industry has to be held account- 
able if they are going to get tax - "Tncentives the way the public 
agencies are held accountable with all the paperwork Mr. Watkins 
spoke about: commitment for jobs; how many will you commit to? 
Then it is easy to find the people that want to work. It is even easy 
to develop low-cost training programs. Most of it can be done on 
the job. But I think there has to be commitment. 

One of the other areas is that there are many poor and needy 
people that do not necessarily live in all the poor and needy neigh- 
borhoods. They are spread out. There are pockets of poverty 
throughout Los Angeles. What frightens me about some of these 
programs — again, as Mr. Watkins said, they give a new designa- 
tion. ' 4 

In New York, if you are lucky enough to live in Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant, you might have a chance, but in Brownsville you are in 
trouble. The same in Los Angeles. There are not enough programs 
in areas that need it. There are many poor people spread out in 
Los Angeles, in the valley, even in West Los Angeles, contrary to 
popular opinion. They are not eligible for any of the programs. 

I think, No. 1, they have to develop programs that spread tmt 
throughout a city, but two, making the private sector commit the 
jobs. I think that you will not see that in the enterprise zone. I 
have looked at some of that legislation. I have not seen Any word- 
ing that says you must commit. We would like you to come in, you 
will get these things, but where is it written you have to commit 
the certain number of jobs? That has to be part of that legislation. 
Mr. Washington. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Hawkins. The Chair would like to interrupt for just a 
minute to introduce one of the members of the subcommittee who 





has come in since this panel was seated. We are delighted to have 
the distinguished .colleague from New York, Congressman Ted 
Weiss, who is the third ranking member of the Subcommittee on 
Employment Opportunities, aijd certainly one of the most active 
members of both the subcommittee and the full Committee on 
Education and Labor. - 

Mr. Weiss, we are delighted to have you join the subcommittee. 
You will be called on in a feWi-mintues irpthe round of questioning. 

Mr. Weiss. TJiank you, Mr: Chairman. % 

Mr. Hawkins If you wish to make a comment at this time, we' 
would be delighted. , * 

Mr. Watkins? 

Mr. Watkins. I wondered if I Goulcjjbe excused? 
Mr, Hawkins. Yes. f 
Mr. Peyser? 

Perhaps Mr. Peyser may have' a question before you leave, Mr. 
Watkins. 

Mr. Weiss, if you have a question with respect to the testimony 
of Mr. Watkins, we will allow both o^ou to do so at this time. 

Mr. Peyser. Mr. Chairman, thank xM m- " 

Rather than a question, I think Wff^^nel has brought out 
probably th^ real critical and gut problem that is being faced here 
in Los Angeles and throughout the country. I would like to really 
make a statement to the panel rather than ask them a question at 
this point, because there is one thOig that has been said repeatedly 
here. , " " 

tt has been said the Reagan administration and President 
Reagan has brought about these cuts and I think it is important to 
^recognize that the Congress of the United States brought about 
these cuts; that the U.S. Congress voted for these programs and 
there wasn't one Representative, one "Republican Representative 
from the State,of California who voted against any of these cuts 
They all votecnfor them. 

Now, traditionally, Members of Congress try to be nice to' each 
other and never get involved in discussions of this nature; but I 
think what hai happened ovef the last several weeks and months 
in the Congre^ ha^ really eliminated the opportunity for those 
niceties, if we are really concerned about the future of this coun- 
try. 

Incidentally, the middte-income people of this country are not 
enemies here I find that most middle-income people who under- 
stand what the problem is and who have it explained to them what 
the impacts of these programs are, are very upset as well, and one 
of the hopes may be that the middle income, which is far more 
vocal at this point, will be responding and will be speaking out. But * 
I think you have to get the issue clarified as to who did what. It is 
the Congress that did this. It is the Congress that knuckled under 
to this administration. It is a party that voted lockstep— arid I used 
to be a member of the Republican Party for 6 years in the Con- 
gress I served as a Republican. I finally saw the light and became 
a Democrat But aside from that, we even had Democrats,^he 
critical votes were Democrats who voted for these cuts in tbe 
Congress. 
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. So I think the— where the solution is going to lie is going to be in 

the motivation of the people who you speak for and the middle"- 
income people of Los Angeles and of this community who do not 
want this kind of oppression and who really do want opportunities 
for people. It is going to be for them to vote, and voting is*the 
answer. 

In Mississippi we saw just a*few,weeks ago an issue, the voting 
rights issue, which the administration and a majority of Members, 
in the Congress were sounding like they really wanted to put a 
handle on it and stop it. We saw a Democrat— and there had not 
been one elected jn over 12 years in this district— come out on the 
voting rights issue, explain it, and get people to come out and vote, 
and won an election. 

Immediately one of the more conservative Members of the Con- 
gress, who has been an opponent of this voting rights issue, is now 
out leading the fight supporting it, seeing it as an issue that cannot 
be won because of what the people have done, so now they are 
going to join it? * v u 

Well, I £hink that is great. I am delighted thatjis-made -the 
change So I think that is very positive, b^whztTlam saying to 
you is that your message is a brutal one that you have given here 
but a very accurate and very hard' and very truthful statement, buP 
you have to get that mgs§age over with your own people as well 
and with others in tfWfarea because you can bring about change. 
* * There is no question that the committee you are talking to here 
is very supportive of everything you are standing for and what you 
are talking about. Everybody on jthis committee voted against 
every one of these cuts and fought for them to try to change them, 
but I am just saying you have to recognize you are not Fighting the 
President tff the United States He has his philosophy. As President 
he ought to put it forward and *he ought to do his best to get it 
passed That is his job. That is what he was elected for. I happen to 
disagree with what he is doing, but if the majority of that Congress 
agrees, that is what is going to happen That is what has happened. 

So I am not trying to lecture you or anybody in the audience, but 
I am saying this is what has to be done. 

If you would like to comment to me, that is fine. I really— it has . 
to be understood it has been your people and your Representatives * 
that have voted for these cuts on the Republican side of the House. 

Mr Chairman, Iwekome anybody who wants to comment on 
what I have saiib-TKat is really what I think— the questions have 
been very clear 

Ms. McFadden. I would like to say something. 

My Representatives happen to be sitting here facing me. Those 
Republicans are not ours. The reason I indicted President Reagan 
per se is that President Reagan is the one that went out and 
proselytized Naturally he called his chips in. If that same Presi- 
• AlNfcfc had gone out with a more liberal view, I do not think we 
^would be^ facing the cuts that we have today^ 
- That is all I am saying. If he had gone out with a positive 
attitude, I think we would have had more of a positive nature. He 
went out with a totally negative attitude and he \s calling every- 
body and saying, this is what I want Well, we "have to face it. He is 
the President So many people tend to vote and bend in that 
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direction. I will hold him responsible because if he had proselytized 
in a different fashion, he would have had converts saying Praise 
the Lord. 

Mr. Peyser. I do not mind you holding him responsible. I argued 
very hard against the President. The point is, if we are going to 
bring about change, it is not going to be with the President. That is 
B really the issue. , * 

Mr. Handelman. I agree with what you say, Mr. Peyser, but I 
also think part of the problem was that many of our liberal Demo- 
cratic congresspeople waited too long to try to reform some of the 
programs, and I think that is part of the problem as well. 

Just voting for or against cuts really is not the issue in the 
future. I think everybody agrees that there are limited resources. I 
think the Democratic Party has to come up with ways of meeting 
the service needs of the peopLe of this country, by developing 
programs that are more cost effective. I think we have all said that 
bare. We should not try to cut and put millions of good people out 
^^of work. 

S7 I said that in the beginning, but I think it is important to 
emphasize it again. They do not realize they are doing anything 
wrong. They are not. They worked 25 years. They are part of good ' 
unions, civil service. If you are going to develop programs that 
meet the needs of the poor and also meet -full employment needs 
for everybody, then I think we have to look at the bureaucracy and 
try to transfer some people into the private s^tor and develop 
programs that do a better job without costiftgia lot of money. 

Mr. Peyser. I do not think anybody disagrees with you. But 1 feel 
that that philosophy that you espouse is on€of the great weakness- 
es now for the people that you are representing, the minute you 
start saying look, we should get rid of/some of these programs, I 
think we should, too, I think we ought to cut them bac£ be tighter 
with them. I am in favor of that. - 

You want to give me a list of which programs you want to cut 
back? 

• We had people in the early part of the year coming to the 
Congress — and ^these are people in some of the education areas I 
represent— saying look, we realize things are tight, let s cut back 
on libraries. Then I hav^ library people come in and say look, the 
bilingual program doesn t owork anyway, let's cut back on bilingual. 
So the minute you start that, you start weakening the whole struc- 
ture. 

What 1 say we have to do in Congress, sure, we have to be 
tougher, oversight has to be better. We have to cut down. But you 
have to keep these programs viable, because they aren't b^d pro- 
grams, they are good programs. At least I believe they are. 

Mr. Handelman. Mr. Peyser, I didn't say cut back programs; I 
said cut back how they are operated. I think the Reagan adminis- 
tration cut back programs. I think everyone in this room kn%p/s a 
lot of the programs could be operated much better. Mr. Wa/kins 
alluded to a program where the administrative staff was 25^wng a 
good job.and now it is 800. 

Mr. Peyser. I understand that. That represents an iota of what, 
the program is. I would love to make those changes. I would work 
for them. I am sure the chairman would as well. They don't repre- 




sent the major point of this issue or the major rrfoney we are 
talking about You have to get the thing in the proper perspective 
Sure, we want to cut waste. Who does not want to cut waste and 
fraud? I arm all for it. Every administration I know— and I have 
served under four Presidents now— have all said the-same thing. 
But I do not see a heck of a lot of improvement. It doesn't take— I 
do not care whether they are Republicans or Democrats— it is a big 
job to do. 

Right now we have a lot of people hurting and a lot more are 
going to hurt I am not willing to get tied up in this process of how 
we are fooling around with some people in one administration role 
or another I want the programs tighter. I want them preserved. I 
/ want the money for them. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Watkins? 

Mr Watkins. I was not going to get involved in the controversy 
going on. I do not think my statement started with Mr. Reagan. I 
have segp constant taking away from poor people for the past 20 
years. So it isn't one administration, and it hasn't been one Con- 
gressman or Senator. I have seen a number of things. 

I saw the march in 1968 with the cry for law and order that 
began to do a lot of things against poor people. In 1972, ►watched 
another crusade that did things to the poor people The first poor 
programs I knew th&t got cut in 1980 were those programs that 
were already scheduled to be cut by Mr. Carter, the public service 
employment programs. N 
« I am not under any illusion about who is cutting programs. I was 
asking to be excused. 

One of the things I wanted to say, if you gentlemen want to see 
what we are doing, if you have any time to spare this afternoon, 
Margaret Thatcher has sent one of her people. I am going to go 
down there and meet with'her administrative assistant to show her 
what we are doing in Watts, because they say they want to try to 
get some of those things going in England to stop the burning and 
things they have going on. I have to go. She will be there until 
about 5 o'clock this evening if any of you gentlemen would like to 
come down to the Watt§ Labor Community Action group. We 
would be glad to have you. 

Mr. Hawkins. You are always optimistic, Ted. 

Mr Watkins'. Well,, I worked under Mr. Nixon as President of 
the United States, Mr. Reagan as the Governor of the State of 
California, and Sam Yorty as the mayor of Los Angeles. I think I 
made it. 

^Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Weiss? 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, let me express my appreciation to you for holding 
this series of hearings across the country. J^jthink that nothing is 
more critical than for us to start exploring with people in commu- 
nities across the Nation tha* will be affected by these budget cuts 
- as to what the actual impact will be. 

The Reagan administration believed that this would be sprt of a 
bloodless and painless paper exercise and that people should not 
have to worry because the impact of the economic revitalization 
program would be that in a rtiatter of a brief few years people are 
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going to be so well off that they would not mind at all the ordeal 
that we havj put them. through. 

The prob»m is that every time we ask the Reagan administra- 
tion what people will do in the interim, we do not get any answers 
at all Those of you on the panel, and people like you across the 
country, are, of course, in a position to tell us how terrible that 
suffering is going to be, even assuming that the Reagan proposals 

were to work, until they begin to work 

I Had occasion in the course of debate on the budget to call it a 
drop-dead-America budget I was just not indulging in a rhetorical 
exercise I do, in fact, believe people are going to die because of the 
cutbacks that are in the Reagan proposals Whatever you can do to 
arouse our consciences and our consciousness, that of the President 
and that of the Congress as a whole I think is extremely worth- 
while 

I thank you very much for your-participation 
Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

I think Mr Weiss has expressed the appreciation of the subcom- 
mittee for the very fine presentations that have been made 
^ I wish to thank the panel members and certain#-to indicate to 
you the extreme pleasure of this subcommittee mat you have so 
dramatically brought to the attention of the committee and placed 
in the record some of the actual conditions that do prevail W r e are 
deeply thankful. 

The next panel will consist of Mr Robert Bristow and 
Mr. Robert Hotchki^ of the California Employment Development 
Department 

Welcome Gentlemen, your prepared statement in its entirety 
will be placed in the record and we hope that you can give to us 
the highlights you have presented 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT BRISTOW, CHIEF DEPUTY DIRECTOR, 
CALIFORNIA EMPLOYMENT DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT, 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF., ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT HOTCH- 
KISS, CHAIRMAN. EMPLOYMENT DATA AND RESERVE DIVI- 
SION 

Mr BriStow I am Robert Bnstow, the chief deputy director of 
the employment development department I would like to thank 
you for the opportunity to appear before the committee. 

Our director, Douglas Patino, regrets he is unable to attend 
today He is back in Washington meeting with the Department of 
Labor officials on some of the very issues we are discussing today. 

I have with me Robert Hotchkiss, Chief of EDD's employment 
data and reserve division 

We have been asked to briefly cover projected employment 
growth in California for 1980 to 1985 and review the impact the 
current Federal administration's budget reductions have had on 
EDD prograrji operations, . 

As you indicated, we have submitted extensive testimony We 
will try to highlight that testimony 

There are two major areas that I would like to highlight First is 
the impact the proposed Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act Junding reductions have had on the department as approved in 
the Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 
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In fiscal year 1980-81, California received approximately S706 
million under the various titles of CETA. Currently, under pro- 
posed budgeting, we will receive $420 million for 1981-82. Due to 
tjle many uncertainties as to where and how these cuts will take 
place/ it is not possible to assess their full impact at this point 4 * 

However, we already have some experience with reductions in 
the area of public service employment that was mentioned earlier 
by one of the previous individuals testifying That is, that the 
titles* 11(d) and VI Public Service Employment job^ under CETA 
are to be terminated by October 1, 1981 

What that means in California is that as of February 1981, there, 
were approximately 32,500 people employed under the PSE pro-" 
gram As of June 30, 25,000 of these have been removed from the 
PSE payroll, 20,000 of these 25,000 have filed for unemployment 
insurance benefits 

Mr Hawkins I am sorry, Mr Bristow We are a little confused 
on the figures W r ould you repeat the amount to be received in 
1981-1982 fiscal years compared with 1980-81 9 ■ " 

Mr Bristow The proposed amount is approximately $420 
million 

Mr Hawkins 5420 million 9 How much did vou receive in 1980- 
81 9 " 
Mr Bristow $706 million 

Mr Hawkins Which is a rather substantial reduction 
You said in February the PSE slots were 32,500, and in June 
25,000 had been removed 9 

Mr Bristow JThat is correct, sir 
Mr Hawkins Of that number 

Mr Bristow 20,000 had applied for unemployment insurance 
benefits 

There are still approximatelv\65,000 to 70,000 employed in the 
program, but^ven those positionsNwill be terminated by October l r 

The Department has spent the pasLae^ral months working very 
closely with the prime sponsors and local groups in an effort to 
transition these people as the} are laid off vnto other employment 
We spent over $400,000 of the Governor s^gr^nts moneys on a 
massive coordination effort to do just this 

The Department of Labor has set a goal for each of its depart- . 
ments to place at least 30 percent of those who registered for work 
with them in unsubsidized employment As of July 31, we have had 
9,400 who have registered in our field offices We "have placed 2,890 
of them in subsidized employment, which is a 30-percent placement 
figure, at this point 

Mr Washington Would you repeat that figure 9 Lh 

Mr Bristow The number registered with our Department is 
9,491 The number we have placed in employment is 2,890, and 
that represents a 30 4 placement rate 

Mr Hawkins If I mav? interrupt, I see that is on page 16 of the -* 
prepared statement ^ } 

Mr Bristow Correct , ' 

The second item I would like to discuss is the impact the Federal 
budget cuts have had on the deliver> of emplo>ment services in the 
State of California This is on page 17 While it is still too early lo 
tell what the .impacts are going to be, we do know funding cuts 
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translate into people cuts ancj staffing cuts. That translates into 
greater demands for the services the Department provides, both 
unemployment insurance and in placement services. 

Over the past 2 years, our budget in the Department of Labor 
has been reduced approximately $36 million. Although our total 
budget is — for unemployment insurance and jobs services— is $280 
million, a $36 million reduction still is very significant and cannot 
be absorbed in the Department without adversely affecting the 
services we provide to the public. 

One of the areas where services have been impacted, covered on 
page 18 of the testimony, is that between October 1 of last year and 
October 1 of this year, coming up, we will reduce staffing in the 
Department by 2,300 positions. I am happy to say we are able to do 
this without laying off any permanent employees. However, the 
impact has been felt by our seasonal and intermittent employees. 

Unfortunately, most of these employees are located in the field 
operations so the impact is felt by the client we serve. It is felt in 
longer lines in filing for unemployment insurance benejits and 
getting payments, and also is felt in less individualized services we 
provide to those in job placement activities. 

Probably the most significant impact of the budget reductions 
has been the fact that we have had to reverse our previous policy 
of trying to locate smaller size offices out in the community where 
the jobs and the people are located. 

Because of the budget cuts, we must now redirect our policy 
toward consolidating offices and getting back to the bigger, more 
centralized locations For the first time in our history, we have had 
to close major field offices It is on the top of page 19 that you can 
see between July 1 and December 31 of this year we will have 
closed 37 field offices around t^e State. In the Los Angeles area 
alone, we *have consolidated 4£~offices and had to terminate the 
automated job bank system. ^ 

Another area Bob Hotchkiss will mention in his testimony deals 
with our ability to deliver critical labor market information so we 
can plan for thfe future as to where the jobs are and what type of 
training is neeofed to fill them The budget reductions have forced 
Bob to lay off many of his trained analysts, and their skill is being 
lost to the Department to provide this type of information. 

The final impact I wanted to cover briefly today is the implemen- 
tation of California's initiatives to deal with workers' needs in the 
eighties also being adversely affected. EDD's ability to assist Cali- 
fornia in taking the lead in dealing with plant closures, welfare 
reform, and the need for specialized retraining, cannot help but be 
hindered when inadequate funds exist for our basic programs. If 
the retraining and manpower programs in the eighties are to oper- 
ate adequately, resources must be made available. However, be- 
cause we feel at EDD we must always be moving forward, that just 
standing still, in effect, is going backward, we have had to divert 
some resources from our basic services such as job development 
and counseling, employer contacts, and individualized applicant 
service to support these new directions. The fact that we are taking 
this step in spite of the budget reductions, and in spite of the fact 
that the Employment Service budget has been frozen for the past 
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15 years, I feel indicates California's recognition of the changing 
employment needs of its citizens. 

In conclusion, while most of my testimony has dealt with the 
problems resulting from the budget cuts, I would like to end it on a 
positive note 

EDD is the largest employment operation in the State and recog- 
nizes its goal ft and responsibility toward the unemployed, not only of 
California but of the Nation I would like to take this opportunity 
to assure the committee that we take this responsibility seriously. 
We are part of a nationwide employment services system that, 
given the direction and support, can carry its w f eight and help in 
resolving the employment problems of the eighties 
That concludes my testimony 



[Prepared te>timun\ of Robert Bnstow and Robert Hutchki>> 
follows ] 

Prepared Testimony of Robert T Bristol, Chief Deputy Director and 
Robert Hotchkiss, Chief. Employment Data and Research Division, Em- 
ployment Development Department. State of California 

Good morning* I am Robert Bristol. Chief Deput> Director of the Employment 
Development Department i EDD i Thank you for the opportunity to appear here 
toda> I am representing EDD Director Douglas Patino who presentl> is in Washing- 
ton metting with Department of Labor officials I have with me Robert Hotchkiss, 
Chief of EDD s Employment Data and Research Division We have been asked to 
briefly cover projected empluyment growth m California for 1980-*o. and review the 
impact the current Federal administration s budget reductions have had on EDD 
program operations 

The Employment Development Department 15 the agency responsible for the 
provision of employment services within the State of California As such we recog- 
nize the need to assist in the development of national policy to expand employment 
opportunities in the 19*0's 

Now. I would like to have Bob Hotchkiss cover projected employment growth in 
California 

The California economy can be viewed along two dimensions First, it can be 
stratified into industries, retail trade, wholesale trade, services of various sorts, 
manufacturing of goods, and man) other types uf industry Second, the economy can 
be viewed as a collection of occupations Secretary, plumber, college professor, 
registered nurse, 2nd so un Thus, when asking where employment growth will be in 
the State, we can answer in terms of what industries are growing ior emerging; or 
in terms of what occupations are growing or emerging Further, we can ask where 
geographically, growth is likely to occur 

Every two years, the Employment Development Department produces new projec- 
tions of employment demand by industry and occupation for the State and for 
approximately 20 areas within the State The most recent statewide projections 
were completed in 1979 and they are being revised in 19$1 We believe that the 
data presented here are reasonably accurate in terms of the industry and occupa- 
tion mix of employment demand for the first half of the 19*0s At a detailed level — 
we project employment for over 200 industries and almost 400 occupations— the 
19M projections may be revised, but analysis of social policy questions will be 
adequately served by the available data 

how mlch will employment demand grow in the first half OF THE 1980 S 

Grow'th in employment demand can be considered to derive from two sources 
change in the needs of industry for workers and change in the rate at which 
workers leave the labor force 'and therefore need to be replaced > We are currently 
projecting that total industry demand will grow at a rate of approximately A percent 
annually through 19**o Total job opportunities, including those due to replacement 
needs, are expected to be approximately 6*>0,OO0 each year 

Total employment demand is, in actuality, a composite of the demand for workers 
in individual industres Our projections reflect differing growth rates for each 
industry, so while employment as a whole is expected to grow at a fairly modest 
rate, there are industries that are expected U> grow much faster and some that are 
expected to remain essentially unchanged 
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WHICH INDUSTRIAL SECTOR*, WILL GROW THE FASTEST 

If we compare the expected annua! growth rate of the California economy as a 
whole with the expected growth rates of industry groups within the economy we see 
that a number of diverse sectors are expected to outperform the average in "terms of 
rates of creating new jobs These industries are Electrical machinery manufactur- 
ing mih-tliTtrKdJ mdchitMO maoufai taring App*rH and re\Ul« pro<iu ( ts manu- 
facturing,' printing and publishing retail trade especially eating and drinking 
places . "nance, -nsurafice and real estate all services except Education and Private 
Household but especially hotels and lodging places temporary help, auto .repair 
and medical and other professional and related services especially accounting and 
auditing * " 

These industry sectors are projected to be the fastest growing in the State be- 
tween and 14^ but the> do nut necessarily reflect the sources of most new 
jobs during that time It is important to keep in mind that if u e want to know what" 
3 ^ZLY ^ould be preparing people for it is not alwavs productive to look only at so- 
oted growth industries In fact most new jobs are a product of growth In verv 
fiwge industries This is particularly important m the case of the Services industry 
sector which is both large oter four million workers projected in California in 14*51 
and growing faster than overage 

In making pohc> decisions regarding what jobs the California economv will 
demand in the future then it is not sufficient to look only for rapid rate^ of growth 
among different industries or industry groups As we noted at the outset the 
economy can be thought of a. a collection of occupations as well as a system of 
interrelated industries To project employment demand our economists first fore- 
ca>e employment demand for each industry m the target year These forecasts are 
derived from statistical analvsi-, of employment in each of the 2"0-plus industries in 
previous >€ >ars Using federal forecasts of national industrv employment and using 
our own assumption- about future unemployment rates' economic growth labor 
force participation, rates and projection* of State population by age Analysts famil- 
iar with the local economy in each projection a^ea supplement the statistical econo- 
metric analysis with their knowledge of planned industrial expansion and contrac- 
tion in each area Our occupational analysts then translate these industry forecasts 
into projections of employment demand by occupation Using the distribution of 
occupations or staffing pattern ■ in each industry found in the 1970 Census as a 
starting point, the occupational analyst adjust the staffing patterns for changes 
that have occurred since that time This is done partly through the use of factors 
provided to u- b* tne Bureau of Labor Statistics and partly through our own 
occupational research bince each industry has a unique staffing pattern, differing 
growth rates among industries tan and often do have differing effects on .overall 
occupational demand j 

*HKH fX f L PATKiN "» WIU GROW TH i FASTEST 

Based on our forecast- of industry employment demand and changes in staffing 
patterns within each indu-.tr> the fifteen r*cupation& 'out of 377 census occupa- 
tions' that will offer the most job opportunities between 1***0 and 145* are as 

follows 

Sales workers ' A (m 

Managers and administrators ^ 
Secretaries _ ^ 

Bookeepers account clerks 
Miscellaneous clerical workers 
Janitors 
Cooks 

Waiters and waitress's 
( ashlers 
Assemblers 

Real estate agents and brokers 
Blue collar supervisors foremen 
Typists 

Registered nurs< 



10,000 
13,000 
13,000 
12 000 
12 000 
12 000 
1 1 000 
1 1 000 
1 1 000 
10 000 

oooo 

Accountants , 0000 

These fifteen occupations account for approximately 10 percent of job openings 
that will occur during th* next five years These job owning an predominantly not 

M,indl ««dr.ni: d-dM r,.,, th.~u ;w . ,,t» goru-s in »hr national Standard Indusirml 
< U««il.. ifjun vwt,;,, rr, i.nMir.wj hv th* I* pirtrw nt 'if ( ..mrr* t'*> 
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due to meteonc growth in a few industries, nor are they due primarily to radical 
changes in staffing patterns within industries Most job openings are due to expan 
sion of existing large industry sectors and to replacement needs generated by 
workers leaving the labor force 

The occupations with the greatest expected rates of growth through 1985 are 
generally much smaller, in therms of the number of job opportunities ancrin terms of 
total employment They are 



Average * Average 

Ocosatan awxai grcwth amuai ft 

fate fpercwn opoortu«t« 



Baggage porters and tefinop* 






117 


550 


Miscellaneous medical and health worterc health worker 1 






117 


220 


lodgmg deanefs, except prrvate housenoid 






95 


3,750 


Dental tygfcnsts 






95 


7&0 


Miscellaneous cJencai worths 1 






84 


13,120 


Data Process^ machine repays 






83 


1.050 


Chrfd care wortes except pnvale nousenokl 






79 


3,300 


Miscellaneous sooaUoentsts 1 






70 


90 


MetfcaJ sea elanes ; 






66 


1690 


Legal seaetams 






55 


2770 


Advertising agents and adverting sate wof^e^s 






50 


1270 


Office mactune refers 






50 


-570 


Fhght attendants 
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1,340 


Atf conations, heating, and refrigeration mechanics 






53 


1,580 


Buyers, wfoesate and retarf 
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1 These Twcefianeow ctffjone nix* rartun * dvene occupations none st *tucfi b # * %A f a$ into any 

c* ccocatjcn* cooes 

These fifteen fast-growing occupations account for approximately 5 percent of the 
job openings that will occur during the first half of the 1980's 

What geographical areas in California will experience the most growth 

Certainly the largest metropolitan areas will have the lion's share of the ob 
openings in the foreseeable future Los Angeles and San Francisco-Oakland, because 
of their size, will have 40 percent of job opening, but because of their economic 
stability their projected 1 9 percent growth rates will be outstripped in terms of 

f-owth rates by smaller areas The major areas in the State will be Sacramento — 
9 percent, Riverside-San Bernardino-Ontario — 3 6 percent, San Diego — 3 percent, 
and F^sno — 3 2 percent 

WHAT IS EDD DOING TO ANTICIPATE GROWING AND EMERGING OCCUPATIONS AND 

INDUSTRIES 

EDD maintains four regional Labor Market Information offices in the State Each 
office has analysts assigned to each county, and these labor market analysts stay in 
close touch with the economic and industrial developments in their areas, allowing 
the Department to anticipate and react quickly to changing demands in the job 
market * 

As examples, our analysts report that 

In the San Francisco-Oakland area we have lost over 1,000 jobs in auto and truck 
manufacturing since 1980, but we anticipate 900 new jobs in research and develop- 
ment in the petroleum industry 

In the San Jose area, we expect 2,000 more defense-related jobs than we projected 
two years ago These jobs will largely be for assemblers, checkers, and examiners 

In the Vallejo area, if Mare Island receives an upcoming submarine-building 
contract, over G,000 jobs for plumbers, machinists, clerks, welders, shipfitters, check 
ere, examiners, and other occupations will be generated 

In the Sacramento area, and Northern California in general, there will be rapid 
growth in the electronics industry, especially for electronic assemblers and techni 
cians 

In the Los Angeles area, our analysts anticipate a marked increase in demand for 
computer programmers, systems analysts, data-coder operators ipeople who key- 
enter data directly on to computer tapesj, and medical technicians Our, analysts are 
seeing a trend in which professionals are giving up some of their duties to assist- 
gftts, and thereby creating new openings for people in existing occupations For 
(pimple, there is a trend toward much of the work traditionally performed by 
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doctors or nurses now being turned over to medical assistants. The Los Angeles area 
is also expecting increased R&D (research and development activity related to 
defense spending R&D work generally has spin-off effects on other work, especially 
the machine-operator occupations. 

San Diego is experiencing a growth in demand for electronic engineers and 
technicians, data-coder operators, machinists, cooks, and nurses. While some of the 
growth is related to increased aerospace and defense work, other growth is due to 
general economic vigor in the area 

Orange County, Santa. Barbara County, and the San Bernardino area are experi- 
encing a raoid increase in demand for workers in the health occupations KNs, 
LVNs, and EKG technicians in particular Orange County is finding an increasing 
demand for various types of engineers, especially biochemical, mechanical, and 
electronic engineers Numerical-control-machine (a type of "robot" that has been in 
use for years) operators are in tygh demand in Orange County 

\Vhat EDD refers to as the Central Region (San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, 
Ventura, Kern, and a few other Central Valley counties; is finding rapid growth in 
the printing and publishing industries These industries, as they evolve technologi- 
cally, arc requiring increasing numbers of word processing operators and terminal- 
system operators This area has a growing computer industry, which has an effect 
on other industries that use computers, such as the insurance industry As comput- 
ers become more accessible, the duties of office personnel change to fit the needs 
and abilities of the computer 

The bulk or new jobs are related to industry growth, rather than industry change 
A striking example is in the petroleum industry Partially as a result of high energy 
prices, this "old ' industry is devoting enormous quantities of money to expanding 
its supplies This means that the 3,756 oil drilling rigs currently in existence in the 
United States are expected to double by 1990 Since each rig employs six workers 
per shift and operates four 6-hour shifts every day of the week, a very large number 
of new job openings will be generated, and after those riffs have found oil, thousands 
of new oil field mechanics and equipmen^operators will be needed. 

Every two years the Employment Development Department publishes for the 
State and approximately twenty regions within the State five-year projections of 
employment demand by industry and occupation We also publish quarterly "Labor 
Market Supply and Demand" reports for the State "and areas within the State 
These reports provide the most current short-term outlook for jobs in various 
occupations, generally the occupations most in demand \ ' 

EDD is also involved with, or has applied for funding for, a-mimber of projects 
that anticipate the effects of changing technology and attempt to ameliorate the 
effects of those changes on workers who are ciisplaced from their jobs because of 
change We have a project that provides information on alternative employe^ind 
occupations to workers affected by large-scale layoffs and plant closures We wilf be 
providing occupational demand information as part of a project with the Depart- 
ment of Economic and Business Development, which will assess the impact of 
changing and emerging, technology And, if funded, the Department will engage in 
an independent study on the effects of emerging technologies and a study to develop 
new techniques for accomplishing supply/demand analyses 

However, if appears that there will be a decrease in our ability to generate and 
utilize labor market information in the near future Unfortunately, we are expect- 
ing a 20-25 percent reduction in our Employment Service Labor Market Informa- 
tion grant from the Department of Labor, effective October 1, 1981 As this and our 
other programs are cut, resources must be shifted to provide the basic Employment 
Service and Unemployment Insurance services required by statute This shift will 
mean a, reduction in resources directed to the development of innovative and proac- 
tive labor market data - 

Yet, in spite of these reductions, the Department sees as a major goal the easing 
of the transition of the labor force into the industry demands of the 1980s This 
entails not only providing Unemployment Insurance to those who are displaced and 
employment services to those looking for work, but anticipating the needs of the 
economy and assisting educators, communities, and lob-seekers in planning for those 
needs Out-commitment to these goals is strong and, within the resources allocated 
to us, we will do our best to meet the needs of the work force and of business 

We have attached some material regarding projected labor force participation 
This material was prepared by National Governor's Association staff, using Bureau 
of Labor Statistics data It provides a good national perspective on changes in our 
labor force during the 1980s However, we must recognize that the national labor 
market is made up of hundreds of local labor markets The programs that are 
directed to the employment and labor needs of the 1980s will be national programs 
only in the most general sense There will be thousands of local training and 
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education programs which are the backbone of any national effort In view of the 
diversity and complexity of the national economy and California's economy, we 
believe that 'only a careful blending of national, state, and local efforts can hope to 
meet the needs of industry and the labor force It is here that our greatest concern 
arises these local programs must have timely, current, accurate and local labor 
market information However, the reductions in the Department of Labor programs 
will ensure a devastating reduction in our ability to provide this information We 
believe that this hardly serves the public interest, and that careful consideration 
should be given to the maintenance of a strong state and local labor market 
information program 

There are two major areas I will discuss regarding the impact of Federal budget 
reductions on EDD operations ^ 

First, is the impact of the proposed Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
fCETA) funding reductions approved in the Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 

In fiscal year 1980-81 California received approximately $706 million under the 
various titles of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act, based on Cali- 
fornia receiving 10 percent of the Federal budget reconciliation conference agree- 
ment Due to the many uncertainties as to how much and where the CETA cuts will 
take place, it is not possible to assess the full impact of their reduction However, 
we have-already had some experiences with reductions in the area of Public Service 
Employment (Title II-D and VI) the impact is well documented 

All CETA PSE' jobs will be eliminated by October 1, 1981 In California 32,575 
persons working in PSE program jobs have been or will be laid off between March 
31, and October 1, 1981 

On a statewide basis, it has been our experience that approximately 50 percent of 
all PSE participants successfully transition into unsubsidized employment 

Historically PSE employees who have not transitioned into private sector employ- 
ment either returned to public assistance or unemployment insurance claimant 
status 

Services performed by CETA workers will be curtailed since local public entities 
are unlikely to have adequate resources to replace the CETA workers In addition to 
the obvious social and economic impact on the PSE participants, the State will 
experience a sharp curtailment of services, at a time when state and local public 
resources are diminishing Services reduced include Health aid services including 
programs for drug abuse, alcoholism, nutrition, rape crisis, rat infestation, Child 
care services, Transportation services; Law enforcement services, Recreation and 
cultural services, Clerical services for government agencies, Family counseling serv- 
ices induding programs for battered women and abused children, Senior citizen 
services, Services for the disabled, School and classroom aides, Home repair and 
weathenzation, Library services, and Community maintenance services 

Agencies that will lose these services include Schools (including community col- 
leges), State and local government committees including police and fire districts, 
libraries, parks and recreation departments, Hospitals and community health cen- 
ters, Family service centers and senior citizen centers, Local housing authorities, 
and Community Based Organizations and non-profit agencies (Community Action 
Programs) 

Decreases in services provided by agencies will occur for handicapped, youth, 
minorities, women, older workers, persons of limited English language proficiency, 
veterans and public assistance recipients Both urban and rural areas will be hard 
hit without resources to provide the kinds of services provided by PSE participants 

The economic impact of these layoffs will be felt in communities throughout the 
state Tax revenues to state and local governments will be reduced due to wage 
losses 

Increases in application for Food Stamps and other public assistance will increase 
the workload for the responsible agencies and for the WIN program 

An increase in demand for more training will occur since the type of jobs per- 
formed by CETA participants are primarily in public sector services occupations, 
and, therefore, transition to similar employment in the private sector is unlikely 
The current transition rate to- unsubsicfTzed employment for workers performing 
these public sector service functions (except clerical and maintenance) runs around 
20percent Specific skills training to aid the transition will be needed by many 
CETA participants 

For the past several months EDD has been working to place those PSE partici- 
pants already laid off The current status of our efforts is as follows 

In February 19K1, there were about 32,.;00 people employed in PSE program in 
California 

As of June 30, 1981, about 2V)00 have been removed from PSE payrolls Some 
6,500 are still employed 
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Over $400,000 of thd Governor's Grants moneys has been spent on a massive 
coordination effort between EDD and Prime Sponsors The transitioning of the PSE 
participant has been given a high priority 

All persons who need employment services are urged to register with EDD for 
employment assistance Generally, those who have registered are those with the 
least training, often with other barriers to employment such as transportation or 
child care problems They are the participants that have been unable to make the 
transition to private employment without special assistance 

The Department of Labor goal for State Employment Security Agencies, such as 
EDD, is to find employment for at least 30 percent of those who register for 
employment assistance 

EDD workload for the period March 1 to July 31, 1981, is as follows 

Registered with EDI), 9,491, placed m a job, 2,890; and percentage placed 30 4 
percent. 1 

These figures reflect specific criteria for placement credit Positive terminations 
such as return to school are not reported Our figures include only those persons 
referred and pMced by EDD and those who found their own jobs after receiving 
special employment assistance, including Job search workshops, job development, 
counseling; job search assistance; and employability assessment. 

The 65 percent reemployment rate placement figures released by Department of 
Labor are direct or indirect placement, which include people transitioned into 
unsubsidized government employment, placed into employment in private industry 
entered military, returned to school, tFansferred to other CETA training, entered a 
n££l ng pro ^ am not funded by CETA, or found employment on their own after 
CETA participation The EDD reporting system has information only on CETA 
participants who register with our Department for services 

The second item I Would like to discuss is the impact of the Federal budget cuts 
on the delivery of employment and training services and on employment in Califor- 
nia. 

It is still too early to tell to what extent the multitude of proposed reductions will 
impact EDD It is known, however, that any reduction in funding for any program 
usually translates into people out of work, and people out of work translates into 
greater demands for the unemployment insurance and job placement services of 
EDD 

EDD, although no different from other lmpacted^overnmental agencies, is facing 
the coming fiscal year with substantially fewer dollars to provide the same needed 
services This fiscal year we faced a budget underfunding of $18 million While we 
do not yet know the extent of next year's budget reductions, it appears it will be an 
additional $18-20 million Even a department as large as EDD with a total Unem- 
ployment Insurance and Job Services budget' of $280 million cannot absorb $36 
million in budget reductions within a two year period without there being an 
adverse impact on the services we provide to the public 

Reduction of services to the public has occurredin the following areas- 

As of October 1 of this year we will be operating with 2,300 less positions than on 
October 1 of last year Many of the positions in our Department were filled by 
intermittent employees This meansr that several individuals, each working Ipart- 
time, made up one full-time position Thus, the number of staff not workihg is 
greater than the 2 300 positions Becau^t the majority of EDD's staff is located in 
the field offices, the majority of these staff reductions occurred im the field oper- 
ations The result is longer lines and less individualized service 

We consolidated our administrative overhead by reducing our Operations Branch 
regional offices from five to three While this reduced support costs, it also reduced 
the availability of technical assistance to our field offices 

We had to reverse EDD's previous policy of locating smaller size field offices in 
more locations closer to the public we serve We must now follow a policy directed 
toward the consolidation of offices As a result, for the first time in EDD history, we 
have had to close major field offices Between July 1 and December 31 1981 EDD 
will have closed 37 field offices around the State In the Los Angeles area alone we 
have consolidated 14 offices and terminated the Automated Job Bank system 

Even after a consolidation of that magnitude, we fully expect a second round of 
consolidations in order to operate within the anticipated level of resources 

As Bob Hotchkiss mentioned, our ability to develop the critical labor market 
information needed for informal planning has been reduced Bob currency is reduc- 
ing the number of analysts working on developing such information THis pool of, 
tramedanalysts is being lost either to other departments or other operations within 1 
tUU At a time when employment and training directions depend upon the ability 
to project future jiepds, these cuts are particularly damaging to our efforts 
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Implementation of California's initiatives to deal with the worker's needs of the 
1980's are also being adversely impacted EDDs ability to assist California in taking 
the lead in dealing with plant closures, welfare reform, and retraining emphasis 
cannot help but be hindered when inadequate funds exist for our basic programs If 
the retraining and manpower programs of the 1980's are to be operated adequately, 
resources must be made available 

Therefore, EDD, in order to always be moving forward, has already begun to 
divert some resources from basic services such as job development, counseling, 
employer contacts, and individualized applicant service to support these new direc- 
tions The fact these resources are beine diverted in spite of the standstill budget, 
the Employment Services Program has had for the last 15 years, indicates Califor- 
nia's recognition of the changing employment needs of its citizens 

In conclusion, while most of my testimony has dealt with the problems created by 
the current and proposed budget reductions, I would like to end my testimony on a 
positive nute EDD, as the largest employment operation in the most populous state, 
recognizes its role and responsibility towarcTtrie unemployed and underemployed of 
not only California but the Nation I would like to take this opportunity to personal- 
ly assure you we do not take this responsibility lightly We are part of a Nationwide 
employment service system that, given direction and support, can more than carry 
its weight in contributing to the national effort to resolve employment problems of 
the 1980's 

[Attachment to EDD Testimony] 

The following is an excerpt from the Employment and Training Subcommittee 
report submitted for review by the subcommittee in Wilmington, Delaware, on June 
29-30, 1981 

B TRENDS IN EMPLOYMENT 

The need for this reordering is straightforward „The probability by the late 1980's 
of severe labor shortages is high The Joint Economic Committee of the Congress 
and uthers are projecting that by the turn of the century this nation may not be 
able to fill its jobs, even assuming an economic growth rate of only one or two 
percent per year The reason for this projected phenomenon is the phasing down of 
the impact of the post-World War II baby boom and our presently declining birth- 
rate The potential for severe skill shortages in the coming decade lsjiwther 
compounded by the changin^composition of the labor force, and the need to make 
that labor force marketable to the employer community*^ this nation is to main- 
tain a high level of productivity without importing workers from other countries, it 
is going to have to prepare the total labor force available to perform the increasing- 
ly technical jobs that are and will continue to be emerging ✓-v 

In 1970, 4 9 percent of the labor force was unemployed, ik H)81, that proportion 
has grown to 7 3 percent of the labor force A substantial maWrity of these persons 
are unemployed because of lack of appropriate education i/and skills, and their 
numbers are likely to grow as lobfcr increasingly require higher levels of technical 
proficiency An increasing number of the unemployed are workers who have lost 
jubs jn which they were skilled, their jobs terminated due to increased automation 
and mechanization, energy constraints, relocation of jobs to other parts of the 
country or to other nations, ur foreign competition The number of displaced work- 
ers is likely uAnLrease as industry seeks through modernization to compete with 
other countries 

In addition to the growing pTTJtJtem of unemployed individuals, the phenomenon of 
the underemployed worker must also be considered According to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, in 1970, some 2,443,000 individuals were working part time in all 
occupations, but were seeking full-time work, by 1980, this figure had climbed to 
4,21 1,000 In addition, a significant number of individuals worked full time year- 
rout\d yet still resided in families with incomes below the poverty level (1,624,000 in 
1970 and 1,319,000 in 1979) Therefore, although the underemployed have at least 
penetrated the competitive labor market, they, like the unemployed, can be hardly 
characterized as having reached their full productive potential m 

The irony of the* unemployment and underemployment rates is all the more 
apparent when, examined in light of the employment/ population ratio, it is incon- 
sistent to have sustained growth in employment opportunities coupled with an 
increasing rate uf unemployment and underemployment During, for example, the 
penud 1977 80 there was real growth in terms of the number of jobs opened and 
filled (from 82,471,000 in calendar year 1977 to 90,6^7,000 in calendar year 1980), 
while unemployment during this same period still huvered between 6 percent and 7 
percent The Bureau uf Labor Statistics projects that between 1978 and 1980, some 
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66,400,000 job openings will occur— 19,600,000 of which will be new jobs apart from 
replacement factors 

At the same time new jabs are being created, the labor intensive jobs that have 2 
1 absorbed unskilled and semi-skilled workers are being contracted out to developing 
/ industrial countries That trend is not likely to reverse itself, and should not The 
expectation of U S workers with respect to wages and working conditions even now 
causes the most undesirable jobs in this country to go unfilled, or if filled, to be 
filled by foreign nationals, documented and not. , % 

Considerations of unemployment and underemployment in relation to job genera- 
tion, wage and work conditions, and exportation of jobs are not the only issues 
facing employment and training policy makers Concomitant to the trends noted 
above, Bureau of Labor Statistics projections on labor force participation, shown in 
Table 1, support the argument of potential worker shortages in the coming decades 
Although there will be a modest absolute increase in labor force participation from 
102,908,000 in 1979 to 122,375,000 in 1990 to 127,452,000 in 1995, the relative in- 
crease in labor force participation will decline dramatically from about 19 percent 
(1979-90/ to 4 percent (1990-95J Even adjusting for the different number of years in 
£he compared time periods, the decreasing labor force participation trend is appar- 
ent. 

It is also projected that the composition of the labor force wftl change over Ume. 
In light of economic factors and changing perceptions of the family unit, it is not 
surprising that the proportion of women participating in the labor force is expected 
to increase from 42 percent (1979J to 46 percent 11990 J to 47 percent (1995J. Declining 
birthrates are reflected in projections on labor force participation for youth between 
the ages of 16 and 24 Youth will constitute only 17 pgrcent of total participants in 
the labor force by 1995 as compared with- 18 (25-54J in the labor force is expected to 
increase dramatically between 19Z9 and 1990 (from 61 percent to 70 percent; but 
then level off to 7^ percent as thV impact of the baby boom decelerates Older 
workers (55 + J represented about 14 pe^rpent of total labor force participants in 1979, 
and their proportion will decline to 12 percent in 1990 and 11 percent in 1995 The 
proportion of minorities participating in the labor force is expected to rise consist- 
ently from 12 percent in 1973 to 13 percent and 14 percent in 1990 and 1995, 
respectively t 



TABLE 1 —CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION 



Population group 


1979. 




1990 (projected) 


1995 (projected) 




Per 
cent 


- ^'ttumfef- — 


-jCfflfa*. 








Males 


59,517.000 


58 


65,880,000 54 


67,611,000 53 


Females 


• 43,391,000 


42 


56,495,000 46 


59,931,000 47 


Youth (16-24) 


25,280,000 


25 


22,607,000, 18 


21,846,000 17 


Pnme.Age (25- 54) 


63,336,000 


61 


85,616,000 70 


, 91,779,000 72 


tfder Wortes (53+) ' O 


14,292,000 


14 


14,152.000 12 


13,917,000 11 


Whites (16+) 


90.602.000 


88 


105,867,000 87 


109,292,000 86 


Blades and Others (16+) 


12.306,000 


12 


16,508,000 13 


18,250,000 14 


Total 


102,908,000 


100 


[ 122,375,000 100 


127,542.000 100 



Source- Howard H FoScrton Jr The 1995 tabor force- a first ix*. Monthly Later Review, December 1380 P 16 tabte 5 (projected mdo* 
frowth) ^ - 



Increasingly, it is evident that the primary persons who can fill the projected 
N worker shortages will have to be drawn from that part of the population that is at 
risk and traditionally served by the "synthetic" system or from those who have been 
displaced by shifts in the industrial base or in occupational demand The point is 
simple If we are to promise a Share of the good life to everyone in this country, we 
shall have to appropriately educate (or retrain) all persons so that they fill and* 
command the jobs thi$ nation produces Failure to do so will not only increase trie 
costs of welfare, health, crime, and social unrest, but will also make it increasingly 
difficult for this nation and its taxpayers ,to bear those costs, The urgency of this 
educational task is increased. by the fact that a declining birth rate will increasingly 
limit the number of potential workers available as we approach the end of this 
century The issue is matfe all the more problematic due to the increasingly techni- 
cal nature of jobs and shifts in job location 
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C TRENDS IN THE NATURE OF W6RK AND JOB LOCAjngN 

Estimates developed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for Projected Growth by 
Occupation (1978-1990) generally support the premise of the growing dpminance of 
the Jughe^Bkilled, more technical occupations in the comipg decade The single 
outstanding exception is, as anticipated, substantial growth in the service sector isee 
Table 2j 



TABLE 2 -PROJECTED GROWTH BY OCCUPATION 









1973 (actual 


1990 (projected) Change 


(Decent) 


Professional and technical 


— ? 


t 


14,245.000 


16,900,000 


•rl9 


Managers and administrators (except farmers) 






10 105,000 


12,201000 


-21 


Sates 






5951 000 


7,600M. 


-28 


Dertcai 


♦ 




16,904,000 


21,700,000 


+ 28 


Crafts 






12,38fr,O00 


14,900.000 


^20 


Operatives (except transport) 






10,875,000 


i 2,500,000 


-15 


Transport operatives 






3.541,000 


4,100,000 


*16 


Nonfarm laborers 






4,729,000 


5,100,000 


+ 8 


Private household workers 






.1.162,000 


900,000 


-23 


Other service workers 






11 677,000 


15,800,000 


-35 


Farmworkers 






2,798.000 


2.400,000 


-14 


Total 






94,373.000 


114.100,000 





Nor is the shift in our labor market brought about b> technology and a world 
market the only shift with which we must contend over the next twenty years As 
this country increasingly moves away from production of durable goods and toward 
those industries that are based on the production, communication, and application 
of information, we are seeing jobs in the old industrial centers of the North and 
East decline while t^e Sun Belt with its warm climate, recreational and leisure-time 
attractions, and traditionally weaker 4 labor organizati6n grows rapidly Between 
1970 and {£80, the number of employed individuals in the North Central section of 
the nation 'Illinois, Infliana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, and the Dakotas) grew from 21,6-50,000 to 26,011,000 individ- 
uals The entire Northeast section (the New England states, New York, New Jersey, 
ADiL£enns^Iy^ni^_LQ0^ed_a relatively modest increase from 19,271,000 to 
21,473,000 This represents a total increase for both sections of 6,563,000 employes 
individuals. o 

By contrast, the statistics for the eleven stages that constitute the Sun Beit reflect 
significant individual increases in numbers of employed individuals as well as a 
greater total increase in employed individuals relative to those registered for the 
greater number of Northwest and North Central states 



1970 _J&® ****** 



Sterna ' 1 193 000 1,498,000 305,000 

K 2,426,000' 3691 000 1,265.000 

M '»Wt - '719 000 947 000 228.000 

***** . 650,000 895.000 245,000 

lawp" 1,158,000 1,608,000 450.000 

Oklahoma 928.000 , 1.261 000 3 33,000 

Texas * 4,142,000 6,075.000 1,933,000 

New Mexico . 323,000 502 000 179.000 

*«W 614 000 1 051 000 437.000 

Nevada 198000 353 000 155.000 

Crttorcia , 7 485000 10,443,000 2958 000 



Whether or not this geographic dislocation will continue over the next 20 years 
depends not only on the availability of workers and jobs, but debate over population 
distribution, the availability of energy and natural resources, and questions of 
environmental quality that the marketplace alone may not be safficient to resolve 



Mr, Hawkins. Suppose we hear from Mr. Hotchkiss first and 
then direct the questions to the two of you? 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT HOTCHKISS, CHAIRMAN, EMPLOY- 
MENT DATA AND RESERVE DIVISION, CALIFORNIA EMPLOY- 
MENT DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT, SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
Mr. Hotchkiss. I appreciate this opportunity. 
This is one of the responsibilities of the Employment Develop- 
ment Department, to provide information on employment opportu- 
nities to the public. 

Every 2 years the Employment Development Department pro-* " 
duces new projections of employment demand by industry and 
occupation for more than 200 industries in almost 400 occupations. 

We provide projections of employment demand for 200 industries 
and almost 400 occupations for the State in 23 areas within the 
State. 

The most recent statewide projections were completed in 1979 
and they are being revised this year. We believe that the data 
presented in these projections are accurate in terms of California 
* industry apd occupational employment for the first half of the 
1980's. 

In order to project employment demand, our committees first 
forecast employment demand for each industry in the target year, 
which in this case is 1985 These forecasts are derived from statisti- 
cal analyses of employment in 200-plus industry categories using 
Federal forecasts of national industry employment and using Qur 
own assumptions about future unemployment rates, economic 
growth, labor force participation rates, projections of State popula- 
tion. 

Analysts familiar with the local economy in each projection area 
supplement the statistical economic analysis* with their knowledge 
of future industrial expansion and contraction in each aVea. Our 
occupation -analysts then -translate these industry forecasts into 
projectiops of employment demand by occupation. 

Using the distribution of occupations or the staffing patterns in 
each industry found in the 1970 census, the occupational analysts 
adjust these staffing patterns for changes that have occurred since 
the censas. This is done partly through factors provided by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and partly through our own occupation- 
al research Sincf industry has a unique staffing pattern, different 
growth rates among industries can and do have differing effects on 
occupational employment. 

In addition to these long-term projections of employment oppor- 
tunities, we provide shorter term assessments of the labor market 
and of the employment demand, provide for 40 areas within 
the State quarterly analyses of stfpply and demand We also pro- 
vide for 40 area^ of the State on 9n annual basis assessment of the 
industrial and occupational changes taking place. And we do many 
analyses on special requests; fqr example, for CETA prime spon- 
sors, training needs assessments, that is, the opportunities that will " 
b$ available in particular occupations. 

All of these differing assessments of employment opportunities of 
demand in specific industries in particular occupations are directed * 
to the same basic question which is asked by ev6ry job seeker, by' 
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every student, b>' every program operator, by every occupational 
program teacher, and that is, "Where are the jobs? Where will the 
* jobs be?" •> 

I recently reviewed some material regarding projected labor force 
participation It provides a good national perspective on changes in 
the national labor force during the coming decade. However, I 
believe we must recognize that the national labor market is made 
up of hundreds of local labor markets. 

Programs that are directed to the employment and labor needs 
of the 1980s will be national programs but will be operated at the 
local level There will be thousands of^ these programs. It is* here 
that our greatest concern arises regarding labor market informa- 
tion. 

These local programs must have timely, current, accurate local 
labor market^mformation, particularly regarding employment op- 
portunities However, the reduction in the Department of Labor 
programs will assure a devastating reduction in our ability to 
provide this information. 

For example, it appears at this time that I will not be able to 
revise our employment projections in the coming fiscal year. 

We believe that this does not serve the public interest and that 
careful consideration should be given to the maintenance of a 
strong State and local Federal market information program. 

Thank you. That concludes my comments. 

Mr Hawkins Thank you 

With respect to the statistical presentation basically on page 16, 
the percentage placed that is used is 30.4 percent. I assume that 
refers to the percentage placed of those who registered with EDD? 

Mr Bristow. That is correct. 

Mr Hawkins However, you indicated the number of CETA jobs 
as of February 1981 had been 32,500 So if you count the number' 
that was actually on CETA as of that month, and use that as a 
base for determining how many had been placed, what significance 
« is the 30 4 percent? 

Mr Bristow Many of the individuals transitioned irtto employ- 
ment from the jobs that they were serving in the PSE program. 
Also, not all the individuals did come in and register with our 
office They were laid off from the parent organization, and al- 
though they were given directions and instructions as to how to 
come in, they never have come in So basically the 9,400 are those 
that have come into our office and registered for services and have 
received job placement activities through our offices-. 

This is the Department of Labor's goal of placing 30 percent of 
these individuals Obviously 30 percent of those whomi we,deal with 
rather than 30 percent of the universe \ 

Mr Hawkins But the impression I think is given to the public 
that 30 percent of those who had been on CETA had been placed in 
unsubsidized jobs Yet you indicate that out of the 25,000 as of 
June, who have been removed, 20,000 of those applied for unem- 
ployment insurance. 

Mr Bristow The number that is placed, Congressman, is the 
number placed through our offices There are others that secured 
employment on their own We do not have the total figures on 
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those So we can only speak to those who came through our oper- 
ations. 

Mr. Hawkins Is it accurate to say that 20,000 have applied for 
unemployment insurance, certainly you are not counting them as 
having been placed? 

Mr. Bristow. No, sir 

Mr Hawkins So that the rate of placement sirtte CETA has 
been discontinued is extremely low. Certainly it is less than 30,000, 
and it certainly is accurate to say that the majority, if not three- 
fourths of those who had been' on CETA, are now probably on 
unemployment insurance; is that not so 9 

Mr. Bristow Or on welfare. 

Mr Hawkins. One or the other 

Mr. Bristow. That is correct 

Mr Hawkins So CETA has a much better record than that? 
According to the Department of Labor, the placement record was 
fairly close to 60 percent. 

Mr Bristow Of course, sir, we are still working with a group of 
individuals The placement percentages have been going up over 
the past several months from 12 percent to 30 percent We contin- 
ue to foresee an increase in the number we place That is only as of 
this particular point in time 

Mr Hawkins We certainly hope that is true. The impression 
was given at the time the budget cuts were made that indicated 
that these individuals who were being eliminated from CETA were 
finding jobs elsewhere I am sure that the Congress labored under 
that impression despite the fact that this committee and others 
tried to convey quite the opposite, but the Department of Labor has 
been using that figure of 60-some-odd percent 

Mr. Bristow. On page 17 we have that 

Mr. Hawkins. On page 17; that is the thing that has been 
circulated It seems to me that is extremely misleading Hopefully 
those individuals will be placed, but in the meantime, is it not true 
that we are alsp experiencing some layoffs of people not connected 
with CETA? 

Mr Bristow Being impacted by the reduction in funding? Cer* 
tainly there is a ripple effect that goes down through the economy, 
that is correct 

On page 17 where we tried to show why the Department of Labor 
figures, where they quoted 65 percent, there are a lot of qualifiers 
as you can see in there in what they put into their figures Our 
figures are based on individuals placed in unsubsidized employ- 
ment They definitely are people in jobs, not people that have 
returned to another program or gone back to school or whatever 
categories the Department of Labor used to come up with their 
figures So there is a discrepancy there 

Mr Hawkins There is a very huge discrepancy, in fact. It 
almost borders on criminality in my opinion When you begin to 
talk in terms of human beings giving the impression that, all right, 
Members of Congress, you go ahead, these people are finding jobs, 
and why should you be creating phony jobs for individuals' who If 
you let them go will fly on their own and do very well. It just 
seems to me that this is completely false I might use stronger 
terms, but let me be constrained to be a little more objective, 
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I just do not see the difference Have you any indication what 
has happened to the 20,000 who have applied for unemployment 
insurance or who may be on welfare 9 

Mr. Bristow. Not at this time, I do not, sir I do want to say, 
though, that that was one of the reasons we appreciated the oppor- 
tunity to come and testify, to clarify the difference in these per- 
centages of placements What has been publicized in the newspa- 
pers previously is not what California is experiencing 

Mr Hawkins It definitely is not We have not been able to get 
the Department of Labor itself, even in Washington, before this 
subcommittee to really tell the truth, unfortunately As a matter of 
fact, now they do not even respond to appear before this or any 
other committee of Congress to explain this type of discrepancy. A 
very different impression is given I think you are to be commend- 
ed for at least putting the situation in its proper perspective 

Let me only ask one other question. In terms of the future — and 
I think that your projections are excellent in terms of the skills 
that will be needed by industry— to what extent are you doing 
something to encourage training programs, occupational training 
or job development, in order to tie in with these projections, and 
are we doing enough along that particular line 9 

Mr HotchkisS. Our efforts, of course, are focused on providing 
the people who operate the programs the best information we can 
about where the job opportunities will really be in the future, 
irrespective of an> other considerations, and the emphasis on doing 
that has been to provide that information for the local areas, 
prime-sponsor jurisdictions, labor-market areas, whatever. 

Mr Hawkins. To be a 'little more specific, who is going to be 
doing the training that will be required in order to take advantage 
of these skill projections that you are doing? You indicate in sever- 
al places the number of individuals, occupations, opportunities that 
will be made available in different occupations for the rest of the 
1980's. Who is doing something to make sure that the individuals 
who are unemployed, are collecting unemployment insurance or on 
welfare, will advantage of these opportunities 9 Is it the employ- 
ment development agency of the State? Or do you have a definite 
role to play in that phase of activity? 

Mr Bristow We have a definite role to play We see it as an 
integrated system Basically, we work with prime sponsors in sup- 
plying them with this information. The prime sponsors develop, 
with the local community-based organizations, the training pro- 



Service comes into the picture as part of the team in making the 
placements of the individuals. We see a network of our Employ- 
ment Service offices acting as a core around which the community 
groups and the prime sponsors currently and hopefully in the 
future will continue to operate. 

Mr Hawkins If v we were to accept some of the testimony that 
this committee has with respect, let us say, to the private sector, 
we have— whether it is accurate or whether it is well founded or 
not— and in seminars that we have conducted just recently in 
Washington with the private sector, we get a lbt of criticism con- 
cerning the Emplo>ment Service Frequently private employers see 
no value in dealing with the Employment Service in terms of 
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getting trained, skilled people Are you aware of such criticism, to 
what extent is it justified, and to what extent can we do something 
about it? 

Mr. Bristow. I am aware of such criticism. Anybody in the 
Employment Service program I am sure is. I think part of the 
problem is that the Employment Service program up until this 
point has had the major role of developing employment opportuni- 
ties in the job placement program, matching basically people with 
jobs I think that as the funds become more and more tight and the 
competition 'increases for them, there is going to be criticism 
coming up regarding the different service providers. I do feel, 
though, that the^ Employment Service over the years has acted as a 
basic core, a network of offices throughout not only California but 
the Nation around which the prime sponsors and the community 
action groups have been able to function I feel it has a very 
definite and important role in that way and it has some kind of 
cohesion to the whole system in not having 300, 400 different 
groups all going off in the wrong direction 

I think we in EDD in California, anyway, have attempted to do 
what we call bottoms-up planning to work with the local communi- 
ty groups, the vocational education, the CBO's, to build their input 
into our field office planning operations I think in those areas 
where we have been able to do this and where there has been 
cooperation, it has been very successful. I definitely see a continu- 
« ing role for the department. 

Mr Hotchkiss Congressman Hawkins, I would like to comment 
t on your question regarding which agencies are providing the train- 
ing in response to these occupational demands. I think there is a 
significant problem here which should be pointed out In fact, so 
far as I know, we cannot answer that question in California or in 
local areas or even nationally The Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1976 mandated a system which would provide both occu- 
pational supply data as well as occupational demand data. But, in 
fact, there are serious deficiencies in the reporting systems. It is 
very difficult to determine how many individuals are being pre-, 
pared for specific occupations by many program suppliers, by the 
community colleges, the secondary schools, the prime sponsors, 
community-based organizations, and others. I think this is a very 
significant point in our national information system regarding the 
operation of the labor market. 

Mr Hawkins You say they are prohibited or there is an omis- 
sion involving the 1976 amendments? 

Mr./HoTCHKiss The 1976 amendments directed the establishment 
of a system particularly directed to vocational education, a report- 
ing system, which would provide information on the number of 
persons being trained for particular occupations However, I be- 
lieve that that has not had the full effect, and when one attempts 
to obtain supply information from all the different sources, the 
different training programs, it is essentially impossible to do that 
at this time It makes it very difficult to respond to the question of 
who, in fact, is training for these occupations. 

Mr Hawkins Well, if there is any such information anyplace, I 
suppose it would be centralized from the State Employment De- 
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[>^tment. If you do not have it, I would assume nobody else has it 
s that so? 

Mr Hotchkiss I think that is essentially correct. The intent erf 
Congress in the vocational education amendments was to centralize 
it through cooperative efforts of the employment security agencies, 
the educational agencies, and the CETA organizations.TWy personal 
feeling is that the information is not available despite that. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Weiss. 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am not sure if I understand fully the statistics which the 
chairman was exploring with you. You indicate on page 16 that 
your workload between March 1 and July 31 was 9,500 roughly, 
9,491 people registered; right 9 

At the same time, you indicate that 25,000 people were laid off 
CETA and 20,000 applied for benefits Now, did those 20,000 also 
work with the Department, or did they apply for benefits else- 
where? 

Mr Bjustow. They applied for benefits against California. Some 
of them 'may have been out of State at the time they applied. I do 
not have the breakdown I assume n?ost of them were within the 
State of California. 

Mr. Weiss Explain the discrepancy between the 9,491 figure and 
the 20,000 figure 

Mr Bristow. I am afraid I cannot at this moment. I am looking 
at the figures myself 

Mr Weiss. I think perhaps it would be helpful to the committee 
if after these hearings are concluded you were to have somebody go 
through those numbers and perhaps give us a reconciled set of 
figures which would take into account all the numbers that you 
have cited so far today. 

Mr. Bristow. I will do that. 

Mr Weiss. Would you have any way of knowing what the 
impact, if any, of the proposition 13 cutbacks had been and how 
they interact with the Federal budget cutbacks? 

Mr Bristow Basically the budget, for the Employment Depart- 
ment is approximately 85 percent funded by the Department of 
Labor, so that the local State proposition 13 has very little direct 
impact on the Department It has had an impact on the Depart- 
ment in terms of additional services that we have had to provide to 
those individuals who were laid off as a result of proposition 13, 
and the increased unemployment insurance payments that have 
had to have been made in unemployment So to that extent, there 
has been an impact, but there has been no tracking on a basis to be 
able to say that as a result of proposition 13, so many people filed 
for benefits or so many people have come intq our offices. 

Mr Weiss When the committee was out here 2 years ago, I 
believe, in this very room, we had testimony about such a new 
program There was further reference when we held hearings last 
summer in different parts of this State and country of a new 
program which attempts to match available applicants and poten- 
tial employees, with jobs in positions that were available in indus- 
try I think the prime industry identified was the electronics indus- 
try Are you familiar with that program of providing general on- 
the-job training, and then after some Identification of the industry, 
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in need, the potential employees would go back and have manpow- 
er training through CETA, and ultimately there was a commit- 
ment for positions from the industry itself 9 

Mr. Bristow, The CWETA programs? 

Mr, Weiss. Right. 

Mr. Bristow Yes. 

Mr. Weiss. How is that working? Is that continuing to work 9 
What effect, if any, are the budgetary cutbacks which have been 
enacted going to have on that? 

Mr. Bristow The program is continuing to operate It has been a 
very successful program. The budget reductions will not impact on 
that program because that was a specially funded program, funded 
by the State, proposed by Governor Brown I believe in his testimo- 
ny tomorrow he will speafc on that particular issue, that program I 
cannot say it has been very successful Basically, it is a program 
that makes a commitment to the employer to hire the individual 
once he has gone through training That really does not exist in 
any other training programs That is what makes it unique That is 
also what makes it highly successful. The employer has to make 
the commitment to hire, he gets involved in the whole training 
process, what training is needed It has in-kind contributions 
toward the trjaining He has bought into it and has a commitment 
when the individual finishes the training, 

Mr, Weiss. How long has that program been in existence now? 

Mr, Bristow Two years. 

Mr Weiss Do you have any statistics as to the number of people 
who have received training and been placed in jobs 9 

Mr. Bristow I just saw those the other day. I believe it is over 
300 programs that Jiave been funded, and approximately 6,700 
individuals have b^n placed. Again, I believe the Governor will 
have the exact figures tomorrow 

Mr Weiss. Mr Hotchkiss, you referred to this gap in informa- 
tion, how about the coordination that may or may not exist be- 
tween the various training programs? Vocational education for one, 
for example, do you have figures on the' vocational education aspect 
of the training and the placement, never mind all the various other 
potential sources? 

Mr. Hotchkiss. I do not have the figures in that form. The 
vocational training programs report enrollments on a school-year 
basis. That is the only information that is available in California 
regarding the operations of the community colleges and the second- 
ary schools in regard to occupational information. 

Mr Weiss Do you have a public school vocational education 
program? 

Mj Hotchkiss Yes, there are occupational education programs 
both in secondary and in community colleges. 

Mr Weiss Are there not statistics available at all 9 Is that what 
you are telling us? t 

Mr Hotchkiss. Yes, there are statistics available. The^e are 
serious limitations in those statistics For example, differing defini- 
tions of what constitutes a program, or differing code structures 
used at different levels of education, so that, in fact, it is very 
difficult to determine how many students were prepared for com- 
pleted programs in certain occupations These kinds of problems in- 
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• the information systems themselves are pervasive, differing defini- 
tions are used, for exampk^between CETA programs and public 
school vocational educatiorrprograms 

So in order to get a comprehensive answer to the question of how 
many people were trained in a given area for a given occupation, it 
is quite difficult to do 

Mr Weiss Mr Bristow, do you have any ongoing evaluation of 
the vocational education programs as to the caliber of the pro- 
grams and placement into specific jobs or industries from those 
programs 9 

Mr Bristow 7 No, sir The vocational education is under another 
department While they ma^ have training in some systems, I am 
not familiar with what they are at this point 

Mr Weiss. Then going hack to the question I asked, is there any 
form of coordination between the various kinds of vocational or 
employment training or educational programs in the State 0 
/ Mr Bristow There is certainly between the Employment Devel- 
opment Department and the Department of Education. W T e work 
^ery closely w r ith them ,on determining training needs, and then 
trtey work in setting up training programs that would meet those 
needs. So it is a coordinated effort to that extent. * 

Mr. Wfife^Arp you able to tell us, for example, how many 
youngsters took vocational education programs in the pdbhc 
schools of the State, and how many of them were then ultimately 
placed in industry as a result of that training 9 

Mr Bristow 7 I cannot, but I am sure I can get that information 
from vocational education, if you ui>h 

Mr Weiss That would be helpful if you could supply us with 
that information 

Mr Washington 9 

Mr Washington No questions, Mr Chairman 
Mr Weiss Mr Peyser 

Mr. Peyser I will defer questions at this time, Mr Chairman 
I think Mr W 7 eiss and Chairman Hawkins have brought out the 
problem and the interpretation of some of the figures that you 
have given us that I think are very important to us, because ! am 
sure they typify much of what is happening around the country So 
I appreciate this and yo^r testimony 
I will yield back my time, Mr Chairman 

Mr Weiss We thank you very much for your participation We 
louk forward to receiving the additional information from >ou 

Our next panrl i- the bu>ine-> and labor panel Would >oU all come 
up to the \utnc» table Seat your>elvei- a> you please 

STATEMENT OF DONALD P. VOKAL, PRESIDENT. SPECIAL ' 
TOOLS & MACHINERY CO.. VERNON, CALIF. 

Mr Vokal Thank you, Mr Chairman Good morning, members 
of the commrtteeT^b everyone has said, thank you for listening to 
us W f e have a message we would hke'to present to the committee 
, this morning * 

I am Don Vokal, president of Special Tools & Machinery Co, a 
57-year-old California corporation I am vice chairman of the Ap- 
prenticeship and TraiAing Committee of the National Tooling & 
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Machining Association, and on the local level, trustee for the Los 
Angeles chapter of the L.A./NTMA Training Center 'Trust. 

NTMA represents 12,500 companies and approximately 250,000 
workers — this figure is erroneous. I believe itUs/loser to 350, but 
we did put that figure in. ^ 

Th^t is in the contract tooling and machining industry. Our Los 
Angeles chapter representing 260 companies and approximately 
8,000 to 9,000 workers is the largest in the country. 

I will confine my remarks this morning to the problems of the 
critical skills shortage ln^xiur thdustry. The shortage of skilled 
lab<fr in this country poses a special threat to our defense capabili- 
ties as well as the overall U.S. industrial base. In line with this, 
our competitive worldwide position as an industrial nation is in 
peril. Our members produce tooling for prime contractors. An 
acute problem to, the defense subcontractors as well as the private 
industry contractors in our industry is an acute shortage of skilled 
labor, both for tooling and parts. This is throughout the country 
and is more of a problem in California than the rest of the Nation, 
but is a national problem. The implications of this shortage are 
dire. The contract tooling and machining industry is the corner- 
stone of all manufacturing- For any assembly line in any industry 
to operate, from automotive to aerospace, it must be supplied with, 
the tooling. that this industry— and only this industry— can pro- 
duce. It is at the core of our industrial base. In addition, there is no 
weapon system that can be produced without the extremely high 
level of skills existing among the journeymen machinists stemming 
from our industry. 

, In a 1980* report of the Defense Industrial Base Panel of the 
House Committee on Armed Services, Chairman Mel Price conclud- 
ed that, "In the event of a war, the U.S. defense industry would 
find ij almost impossible to expand its weapons production sudden- 
ly and dramatically in the numbers necessary to sustain a pro- 
longed conflict." \ 

A national industry base survey, conducted by NTMA in 1980, 
showed a shortage. of 60,000 skilled workers, right now, with a 
demand expected to climb to 250,000 additional workers in 1985. 
California alone needs between 8,000 to 9,000 skilled raftsmen. By 
1985, 250,000 additional workers in the skilled crafts trades will be 
needed If that surprises you, a typical journeyman works 50 hours 
a week, due to the extreme labor shortages, earns $40,000 per year. 
Unless this critical skilled labor shortage is addressed, we will find 
that major .weapons systems will face costly and time-consuming 
delays as they must wait in turn for the specialized, highly skilled 
services of one of our subcontractors. We believe the shortage of 
highly skilled workers in critical small business contractors and 
subcontractors are the result of several factors: 

The cost of training the highly skilled, as opposed to the semi- 
skilled, is extremely high. The cost includes a capital investment of 
between $40,000 and $60,000 in machinery per worker and 4 years 
of time while the trainee technicians completes their apprentice- 
ship. 

Most companies in small business industries are highly competi- 
tive The relatively modest profits do not afford the ^ixury of 
formal training programs. They aTe effective at one-on-one appren- 
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ticeship training in the old and traditional concept of skills train- 
ing It is not all bad, but it does not get the job done that we will 4 
have to proceed with in the future. 

Where shortages of skilled labor already g*ist, there are usually 
serious backlogs and concurrent pressures on production. 

Small manufacturers are reluctant to take journeymen off their 
regular duties to train new employees because this slows produc- 
tion, slows productivity, and causes expenses to rise. 

The present skills shortage is living proof that existing programs 
designed to encourage training have failed to do the job. 

Federally funded programs, through organizations such as CETA, 
have become gradually social uplift in orientation. They are de- 
signed to train the economically disadvantaged for jobs that may or 
may not exist, rather than designed to identify and train those " 
qualified for available skilled jobs. These programs gradually dis- 
courage/and finally prohibit the use of tests to identify which 
candidates have the potential to be trained. I do not think anyone 
in this room would hire a secretary or hire a worker unless they 
knew their background and felt that they had the basic training to 
take that job That seems to not be- considered and, in fact, has 
been the fact Our CETA-funded pretraining program, which start- 
ed 14 years ago, has been considered one of the best joint efforts 
between industry and Government. We just currently received tem- 
porary funding through November of 1981, and I understand we 
were one of the few programs that were allocated funding. 

We must stopjmposmg restrictions and quotas that prohibit us 
from recruiting tho^e with the proper qualifications and instead 
forces us to recruit those who are in many cases untrainable for 
the demands of this highly skilled profession. 

In regard to Los Angeles, the Los Angeles affiliated chapter of 
NTMA is currently running CETA and CWETA funded programs 
with great success Also in southern Galifornia, the Los Angeles 
NTMA is building its own training center. This is made possible 
from funds donated by private industries, interested in overcoming 
some of the hiring restrictions posed. This training center, when 
completed, which is scheduled for September 27 of this year—will 
have an approximate value of $750,000. It will be an example for 
/ the rest of the country to follow in the promotion of training 
skilled craftsmen Unfortunately, this program is $250,000 short of . 
its goal This training center will be open for all, however, these 
potentials must have the proper attitude, dexterity, and aptitude. 
Also we can pretrain all these people for induction into. the skilled 
metajworking trades, but we must help the small businessman 
with tax incentives to offset the additional expense of this training. 
, You have to remember these skilled people we are talking about 
are working in tenths of thousandths. That is taking one of the 
hairs of your head, dividing it 20 times, that is in thousandths, 
divide that another 10 times, and that is the type of tolerance we 
are asking these peopl^Tbday to work to We can no longer take 
somebody off the street or an automotive worker and say OK, now 
we will give you 5-minute training, and you will be an instant 
wartime employee like we did in World War II. It is a critical 
phase; and with proper aptitude, with proper training, and educa- 
tional background, lots of people can enter thisVield. 
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Tax credit programs such as the targeted jobs tax credit suffer 
from the same misdirection. Aimed again at the economically dis- 
advantaged, their primary purpose is to create jobs for individuals 
who are out of work In no way are they aimed at identifying and 
training individuals for jobs compatible with their abilities There 
is nothing worse than to be in a job that is way over your head and 
>ou are just at the bottom of the rack. We pll know that. Legisla- 
tors have notvfaced a general truth. Not everyone from any popula- 
tion segment has the aptitude required to become a highly skilled 
machinist. An even sadder truth is that the economically disadvan- 
taged are £lso often educationally disadvantaged, that is unfortu- 
nate An even smaHer proportion of this group possess the apti- 
tudes to be effective in, this and other highly skilled professions. 

Vocational programs have suffered from some of the same ten- 
dencies. With a few notable exceptions, there seems to be a con- 
tinuing lack of communication between the vocational community 
and the employer groups. There seems to be a change in the right 
direction, and vocational programs should be supported while this 
change is continuing. However, this will take many years, and 
solutions to the problem are needed now 

An even broader problem is the failure of primary and secondary 
school systems to prtfttde the basic cornerstone in mathematics and 
English which are the basic tools of all businesses, especially ours. 
The problem is getting worse, resulting in a smaller pool of^uali- 
fi£d candidates each year. Here, in the southern California area, 
we have found a growing trend of interest toward skilled trade 
activities sponsored by the school systems, job placement centers, 
career centers, et cetera This growing awareness should be dis- 
persed throughout the country so that "working with your hands" 
is no longer a dirty word. We have be6n able to achieve this 
success— not b> osmosis— but through the school system by having 
open houses, presenting film clips and slide shows, giying verbal 
presentations, and so forth, thus showing these young adults and 
educators that there is a terrific future on the horizon in the 
skilled trade industry. 

Joint industry/Government training programs should continue 
and should be expanded— this is one of the two factors we feel are 
clear in seeking a practical solution to the problem at hand But 
the concept, goal, and operation should be returned to those of the 
original Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962. The 
specific purpose of MDTA was to identify manpo.wer shortages and 
fund programs which would train qualified people, "as quickly as is 
reasonably possible in order that the Nation may meet the staffing 
requirements of the struggle for freedom. " * 

A specialized skills training tax credit, available to those critical 
industries with a demonstrable shortage of highly skilled labor, 
should be enacted The amount of the tax credit should be close to 
the true cost of training, which is quite high, in order to offset 
those costs and the loss of productivity which occurs during the 
training process. 

The tax credit should be applied only to new apprentices, and 
only industries or professions having a certifiable shortage should 
be eligible 
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This concept was introduced as legislation by Congressman Don 
Bailey, a member of the House Ways and Means Committee and a 
former member of the House Armed Services Committee. H.R. 3752 
would be an excellent supplement for the targeted jobs tax credit 
It would help rebuild both our defense and private sector industrial 
base By limiting the incentives only t<5 those industries with a 
demonstrable shortage of skilled labor, the possibility of abuse 
would be totally eliminated. 

In closing, I would like to draw attention to the article I have 
enclosed emphasizing all we have covered here this morning. This 
article is typical of any you can find in periodicals appearing 
throughout the United States We can go through Newsweek 
Time, the Kiphnger letter. You name'it It is there, 

I threw in retooling for defense At your leisure please read those 
articles Basica ly it says the same thing I just said, that technology 
is too advanced. We have a new ball game from 20 years ago We 
are so proud that this new training center will serve all of south- 
ern California I put in a brochure depicting our goals and the 
direction My comment in closing and in conclusion is that we have 
a saying at our NTMA training center, that this training center is^ 
our industry s chance for a new beginning. I would like to charfe§ 
that to read our Nation's chance to again take its place as an 
industrial giant 

Thank you for listening to me 

[The prepared statement of Donald Vokal follows.] 

Prepared Statement of Donald P Vokal on Behalf of the National 

1 !\(, & M \< EfJMN.. A wm I \ fh ( \ 

Mr Chairman and members of the committee My name is Don Vokal i am 
president of Special Tools and Machinery Company, located in Vernon. California I 
am also vice chairman of the Apprenticeship & Training Committee of the National 
Tooling and Machining Association and, on the local level, trustee for the Los 
Angeles Chapter of the L A /NTMA Training Center Trust 

NTM A represents 12,:>O0 companies and approximately 250,000 workers in the 
contract tooling and machining industry Our Los Angeles Chapter representing 260 
companies and approximately 8,000-9.1)00 workers, is the largest in the country 
kLJ1«L ne m £ remar £f thlS morning td the problems of the critical skills 
t rta ?" r mdu f lr c y " The shorta * e of billed labor in this country poses a 
special threat to our defense capabilities as well as the overall US industrial base 
In Une with this, our competitive worldwide position as an industrial nation is in 
oTn,fpn^° Xlma ^ ly 2 t0 °l° Ur ™ mber s do work for the Department 

frJ^t f a y °1 Pt Y U at the subcon tractor level Other members produce 

IS? £ P n rime contractors, an acute problem to the defense subcontractors as 
lElLri . E P £)w m . f ' V cor l tractors L™ our industry, is an acute shortage of 
skilled labor both for tooling and parts The implications of this shortage are dire 
m* Si? tooling and machining industry is the cornerstone of all manufactur- 
ing r or any assembly line in anv industry to operate, from automotive to aerospace 
it must be supplied with the tooling that this mdustry-and only this industry-can 

sv^o U m\h ,t 1S 9 C °J ° f ; Ur » ndusl » nl b * sc In add ^ on < there ,s no weapon 
system that can be produced without the extremely high level of skills existW 
fimonK the* journeymen machinists stemming from our industry 
A 1 ™ tho Defense Industrial Base Panel 0 f the House Committee on 

Armed Services, ( hairman Mel Price concluded that "in the event of a war the 
t on ntei A A "° U d n ,? d 11 al u mOSt ™P°«W* to expand its weapons produc- 
rnnnrt " In V inn * iK *"l num **rs necessary to sustain a prolonged • 

, m nr t tH ° Dofens<i Board Task Forcc concluded that 

a major contributor to the increasing lead time and cost currently affecting the 
defense sub-community is a continuing shortage of skilled- labor among small busi- 
ness subcontractors h is clear that the shortages of machinists and othT killed 
laborers are contributing factors which adversely affect the ability of the jLbZr 
base to respond rapidly to significant increases in defense production denTinds ' 
x 
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If anything/ this report may be understating the problem A national industry 
base survey, conducted by NT MA in 1980, showed a shortage of 60,000 skilled' 
workers, right now, with a demand expected to climb to J50.000 additional workers 
in 1985 California alone needs between 8,000 to 9,000 skilled craftsmen This 
shortage may seem surprising in light of todav's high unemployment If that sur- 
prises.you try.this a tvoical journeyman works 00 hours a week (due to the extreme 
labor shortages', earns $40,000 pef year Unless this critical skilled labor shortage is 
addressed, we tffll find .that major weapons systems will face costly and time- 
consuming delays as they must wait in turn for the specialized highl^killed-sery- 
ices of one of our subcontractors In a peactime economy, they will be competing 
'against private industry, which will be building new assembly lines as a result of 
the incentives for business investment provided in the Presidents tax package 
We believe the shortages of highly skilled workers- in critical small business 
contractors and subcontractors are the result of several factors 

1 The cost of training the highl} skilled, as opposed to the semi-skilled, is 
S? tr A a y g The C0St includes a capital investment of between $40,000 and 
$60,000 in machinery per worker and 4 years of time whilej^e trainee technician 

._£Qinpkles_tiieii_iip^ieiina^hip. „ _ _ 

- Most companies in small business industries are highly competitive The rela- 
tively modest profits do not afford the luxury of formal training programs They are 
effective at one-on-one apprenticeship training in the old and traditional concept of 
skills training 

3 Where shortages of skilled labor alreadv exist, there are usually serious back- 
logs and concurrent pressures on production ' 

4 Small manufacturers are reluctant to take journeymen off their regular duties 
to train new employees because this slows production, lowers productivity, and 
causes expenses to rise 

The present skills shortage is living proof that existing programs designed to 
encourage training have failed to do the job \- 

I Federally funded programs, through organizations s^uch as CETA, have gradual- 
ly become social uplift in orientation They are designed to train the economically 
disadvantaged for jobs that ma> or may not exist, rather than designed to identify 
and train those qualified for available skilled jobs Tbe^former may have sociological 
value, but the latter makes economic sense A skilled worker in the tooling and 
machining industry, the high technology electronics industry, and others need cer- 
tain mathematical skills and logical aptitudes, physical dexterity, patience, determi- 
nation, perseverance, and imagination, which is simply not present in a large 
proportion of those eligible for .federally funded programs These programs, gradual- 
ly discouraged and finally prohibited the use of test results to identify which 
523£i d ? tes j h j ave the P° tenlial t0 be trained as machinists Our indfustry has run a 
( ETA funded pre-training program for 14 years It has long been/onsidered one or^ 
the best joint efforts between industry *and Government Funded at the proper level 
and under the original ^conditions of our contract in 1961 it could have done a 
tremendous amount to alleviate the shortage that now exists Even if we were 
funded at higher rates, the effectiveness and acceptance of this program will contin- 
ue to deteriorate until the Government stops imposing restrictions and quotas that 
prohibit us from recruiting those with the proper qualifications and instead forces 
us to recruit those who are in many cases untrainable for the demands 
highly-skilled profession 

2 The Los Angeles NTMA 'is currently running CETA anmd CWETA ip ,.,. 
programs with great success Also, in southern California the LA / NTMA is build- 
ing its own training center This is made possible fro In funds donated by private 
industries, interested ip overcoming some of the hiring restrictions posed This 
training center, when completed, will have an approximate value of, three- fourths 
million dollars It will be an example for the rest of the country to follow in the 
promotion of tr aining skilled crdftsmen T his tr aining center will be open for all 
however, these potentials must nave the proper attitu^eT^extenty^apH^; eTc^ 
Also, we can pre-train all these people for induction into the skilled fnetal-working 
trades but we must "help" the small businessman with tax incentives to offset the 
additional expense of this training i 

It Tax credit programs! such as the targeted jobs tax credit, suffer from the same 
misdirection Aimed again at the economically disadvantaged, their fenmary pur- 
pose is to create jobs for individuals who are out of work *In no way X? they aimed 
at identifying and training individuals for jobs compatible with/their abilities 
Legislators have not faced a general truth Not everyomkJVp/n any population 
segment has the aptitude required to become a highly skilledmachinist An even 
sadder truth is that the economically disadvantaged are also often educationally 
disadvantaged An oven smaller proportion of this group possess the aptitudes to be 
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effective in this and other highly skilled professions An> program which imposes 
restrictions on the population which' can be trained, will ultimatel> fail as a solution 
to the skills shortage in this country 

Vocational programs have suffered from somt of the same tendencies With a few 
potable exceptions, there seems to be a continuing lack of communication between 
the vocational community and the employer groups There seems to be a change in 
the right direction and vocational programs should be supported while this change 
is continuing However, this will take many many years and solutions to the 
problem, are needed now % * 

4 An even broader problem is the failure of primary and secondary school 
systems to provide the basic cornerstone in mathematics and English which are the *r 
basic tools of all businesses, especially ours The problem is getting worse, resulting 
in a smaller pool of qualified candidates each >ear Here, in the southern California 
area, we have (bund a growing trend of interest towards skilled trade activities 
sponsored *by the school systems, job placement centers, career centers, etc This 
growing awareness should be dispersed throughout the country -un these areas 1 so 
that 'working with your hands" is no longer a dirty word We have been able to#- 
achieve this success with the school systems and so forth by having openhouses, 
presenting film clips and slide shows, giving verbal presentations and so forth Thus 

""Sowing""" tHe^e'To un g~act iiTlS 3TYct Edu cato r s that therms- a- it^ifk- 4uki-r-^--w- thu. . 

horizon in the skilled trade industry > 

Our industry has been viewing the problem for some time, seeking some efficient, 
logical, practical, and simple approach to the shortage of skilled labor in the U S, 
The conclusion we have reached is that two^fa^ors are predominantly clear 

1 Joint industry Government training program's should continue and should be 
exDande<£ but the concept, goal, and operation, should be returned to those of the 
original Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 The specific purpose of 
MDTA was to identify manpower shortages and fund programs which would train 
qualified people, ' as quickly as is reasonably possible in order that the Nation mav 
meet the staffing requirements of the struggle for freedom " Yhis is a considerably 
different approach than is presently embodied under existing CE^TA programs It 
may be that the original philosophy of MDTA could be applied to CETA by adminis- 
trative action We are sure the Secretary of Labor would appreciate suggestions 
from this committee, ft may be, however, that legislation would be necessary 

2 A specialized skills training tax credit, available to those critical industries 
with a demonstrable shortage of highly* s^Jied labor, should be enacted The 
amount of the tax creditr should be close to tne* true cost of training, which is quite 
high, in order to offset those costs and the loss of productivity which occurs during 
the training process. The tax credit should be applied only to new apprentices and 
only industries or professions having a certifiable shortage should be eligible 

This concept was introduced as legislation by .Congressman Don Bailey, member 
of the House Ways and Means Committee and a former member of the House 
Armed Services Committee H R would be an excellent supplement for the 

targeted lobs tax credit It would help rebuild both our defense and private sector 
industrial base By limiting the incentives only to those industries with a demon- 1 
strable shortage of skilled labor, the possibility of abuse would be totally eliminated 

In closing, I would like to draw attention to the article I have enclosed emphasfr 
ing all we have covered here this morning This article is typical of any you can find 
in periodicals appearing throughout the United States As our therpe of the L A 
NTMA Training Center Trust states "our industry's chance for a .iew beginning " 1 
would like to change that to read, "Our Nationls chance to again take its place as 
an industrial giant' ' 

\* > 

A Shortage of Vital Skills— America is Running out of People who can do 

Essential Work 

It is li ke stepping into an earlier age The scene is the sr$pp floor of the A & A 
Tool Co Tri southern CormGCticut, and the spectacle is of ATrfcncwrpreetsienrerafts- — - 
manship tooling up for^he 1980s The vision is not an 0fccouraging one Jammed 
between noisy lathes and oily drill presses stand a dozen men, some far into middle 
age Like acolytes of a dying devotion, they practice the art of machinemaking, 
using skills and techniques that have not changed much in 100 years 

A & A Tool Co, a precision machining shop with 23 employees arid a twelve- 
month backlog of customer orders in the aircraft and defense industries, is typical 
of a crisis that is quietly brewing on the shop floors of the nation s plants and 
factories From the tin> machine shops of New England to the aerospace hangar 
sheds of the West Coast, American industry ih being squeezed and constricted by a 
shortage of skilled labor 
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In the U S today, the face of blue-collar skill is aging Small tool shops cannot 
replace craftsmen as they retire Larger machinery manufacturers cannot find 
willing younger men to train in order to expand production and grow West Coast 
aerospace giants like Boeing and Lockheed constantly raid each other's work forces 
in the hunt for skilled people At a time when one in 13 US. workers is unem- 
ployed, jobs by the hundreds of thousands in many of the economy's most vital 
sectors are going begging for the lack of trained people. 

With Jthe Reagan Administration about to launch the biggest peacetime defense 
buildupfin U S history, the skilled labor shortage threatens to create crippling and 
inflationary production bottlenecks Without experienced workers, there is no wa> 
to shape ami mold the thousands of metal parts that go into fighter planes and new 
tanks, into cruise missiles and Trident submarines. Northrop Corp f which co-pro- 
duces the F/A-18 Hornet fighter, is already short of such specialized tradespeople as 
jig-and-fixture experts and plaster patternmakers Savs Donald Smith, director of 
the University of Michigan's industrial development division "A recovering econo- 
my and a boom in defense orders could create the biggest industrial-demand crunch 
we've seen since 1941." ^ 

Though the skills squeeze is hitting just about every secfcr of industry, the most 
worrisome shortages are looming in the machine-tool trades Nearly all big manu 
'factumi^ funis euipluy skilled people -whtr-work^mth- metal- Btrtr, -mere-aftd-mefer • 
large firms have come to rely on specialty firms as subcontractors for their metal- 
working needs. 

In the process, the nation's 3,500 machine-tool companies have become the tiny 
base uj*>n which all of American industry now sits like an inverted pyramid The 
firms range from garage-size shops with one or two workers to giant manufacturing 
companies with employees numbering in the thousands Large or small, the busi- 
nesses all have pjie thing in common thev make the tools, drills, lathes, presses and 
other Industrial products 

Retooling for Defense— An Unsettling Look at How Industry Would 
Respond to War 

(Ey Harry J Gray) 

If there were a national emergency today, I seriously doubt that our nation could 
mobilize its industrial base in time to make an appreciable difference in sustaining 
a war effort. It might take as much as two years before we d see any real increase 
in production of war material And that's an optimistic estimate 

Increasing capacity in times of national need does not mean simply switching 
from commercial to military production, or building new factories ana filling them 
with workers, much as we did when we mobilized for World War II There have 
beeo changee-u) the factors that affect our ^ability to gear up military production— 
or ^production of any kind. 

f Today, it takes a company from "three arid a half to five years to build a new 
factory of any size and get it to full production If you're fortunate enough to find 
an existing facility to Duy, it takes about a year to convert that facility, get 
machines in, train people and produce just the first parts It can take another year 
or two* to bring that factory to full capacity. n 

Building the plant and getting the equipment are only part of the job During 
World War IJ, we brought in people who never before had worked in a factory- 
farmers, clerks, housewives They were trained, often in a* matter of weeks, to build 
aircraft engines And they built thousands of them 

Today, however, you can't just take someone off a farm or out of a kitchen and 
expect him or her to build aircraft engines The technology is too adva**cedi the 
tolerances too tight, the equipment too sophisticated It takes three years for some- 
one to complete theTigorous machinist apprentice course. It takes the better part of 
a year to retrain someone from an auto assembly line, for example, to work on high- 
-teehnoJogy-aerospaoe-par 



"If we were under full mobilization, with all the advantages the government can 
. provide, we might be able to squeeze 18 months from the longest time it takes to get 
to full production in new plant But it wouldn't be possible to build a factory, train 
the people and get the required high technology manufacturing tools we need in 
anything less than three years * * 

One obvious solution to a short-term crisis is to convert commercial production to 
_ military production, but this is not as feasible as it sounds Take, as'an example, 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, whose production of jet engines is split about equally 
between the commercial and military markets By turning off commercial produc- 
tion, we'd be able to process the military material we had in hand much faster and 
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produce the engines ahead of schedule Initially, the Air Force and the Navy would 
see a surge in the number of engines they'd receive 

The same priorities could be applied to our suppliers We'd determine what raw 
material already in the pipeline could be converted from commercial parts to parts 
for the military engines In some cases, that material is common to both. But in 
many cases, there is a long lead time in procuring Critical material not common to 
commercial use, which can cause the entire project to be delayed For instance, in 
197* normal lead time for one of our military jet engines wadU^ months, by last 
summer it was 41 months The increase is due almost entirely to longer lead time in 
obtaining certain critical materials, such as titanium 

Pratt & Whitney^is the largest single user of titanium in the world The raw 
material that yields titanium is abundant on the earth's surfaca But the industrial 
capacity to convert that raw material to what we need— titanium alloys— is woeful- 
ly short As a result of supply and demand, prices have shot up and lead times have 
increased twofold since 1977 

When it comes to certain critical materials, the United Stales is a have-not 
nation We are fnghteningly vulnerable to foreign sources, many of which are 
unstable or unfriendly We are almost 100 percent dependent on overseas sources 
for chromium and cobalt, two elements required in building high-performance mili- 
tary aircraft engines Yet t he United States_does_not have a rational policy on non- 
TtfeT minerats*Tr7aTc6me mosTTy fromlbreign markeTs This raises the tnreat of an 
OPEC-like squeeze in certain metals The first place we're likely to feel it is in 
national defense 

Another problem The supplier network that Torms the base of our country's 
defense industry is shrinking at an alarming rate Since 1967 the number of compa- 
nies ir^olved in aerospace production has declined by more than 40 percent As a 
result of this drastic shrinkage m the number of suppliers, there have been dramat- 
ic increases in prices in this sellers' market 

To make matters worse, high costs in terrms of capital and technological expertise 
are real barriers to expansion in critical areas, from mining and smelting to super- 
ailoys forging r 

We are trying to ease this dependence on suppliers through material substitution, 
new processes and long-term purchasing commitments We're also entering agree- 
ments for new sources in other countries that are pushing to develop their own 
aerospace capability But we can't be dependent on foreign suppliers ia a time of 
national emergency 

I see four areas that require prompt government attention 

We must institute mobilization planning at the government level This has beep 
tried before, but with ^ittle follow-through In 1975, the military services and d£ 
fense industry made *>me preliminary studies United Technologies spent 18 
months on one study alone, but there has been virtually no response by the govern- 
ment since then Perhaps it's time to reestablish an office of mobilization planning 
headed by a cabinet-level officer, working closely with-but independent of-the 
Department of Defense and industry 

We must develop and implement a national minerals policy that will release this 
country from dependence on foreign sources This policy should do all it can -to 
encourage extensive exploration at home for sources of critical materials The 
government owns one-third of the nation's land, containing an estimated 85% of our 
oil reserves and a significant share of gas, timber and scarce mineral* We don't 
know for sure how much of these resource-rich areas are being considered for 
wi derness designation But if fliis land is closed to exploration, we'll never find out 

We must increase our stockpiles of critical materials The Soviet Union is doing 
this, and the results can be seen in the marketplace Equally important, we've got 
to cycle that .material so that it is kept up to date, making the stockpile an integral 
part of the working defense production system 4 , 

We must change the way we purchase defense hardware Inspead of penalizing 
capital investment, long term profit^ mceAtiY_es^houkU)e_pravided_foF-«>duetry-ta 
^TTmKp-tne investments that would improve productivity and lower the cost of gov- 
ernment products The current practice of negotiating from a lower-cost base must 
be discontinued Industries doing business with the government must have some 
rights to proprietary processes restored Government regulatory reporting require- 
ments now inhibit private industry's operational decision-making 

Industry receives inadequate funding for long lead items, and is financially at risk 
for contractual coverage before contracts have been initiated 

Th£ Department of Defense should have some leeway in spending future dollars 
on high-priority items such as spare parts It shouldn't be tied to the one-year 
budget cycle, particularly now that lead times are pushing out to three years 
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Finally, there must be improved tax incentives now for business investment 

3E?K5?p£S.t 1 UStry ' SUCh 38 raP ' d accelerated deprec^tion for new 

nZtL^J°1 S ' w'E? rlCa *?* ^ 0red the erosion of the defense-industry base 
Restoring it should be given high priority in our defense policy 
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LOS ANGELES 
N.T.M.A. TRAINING CENTER 

SERVING SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 



"Our Industry's Chance For A New Beginning' 
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THE NEED 



ALL OF US ARE IS BIG TROUBLE ASD 
SERIOUS DIFFICULTY Without a dramatic 
increase tn our ability to train young people to 
work with us we are faced with a steadiiv 
declining ability to remain efficient and com- 
petitive here and abroad The problem is that 
critical You are no doubt aware of our present 
training facility in Boyle Heights lb inadequacy 
u demonstrated by the fact we are limited to 
training 80 apprentice* each year and that is not 



The average agepf fool makers in thi* area 
U 54 To meet our personnel needs we mutt 
aggressively pursue larger numbers of qualified 
young people We believe the rwrw cf nter itself 
will be a recruitment dpvice and we shall pur- 
sue all other available opportunities We offer 
continuous 12-wpek training programs and 
actively ftill ^rmit the framing of approxi- 
mately 300 new student* each year — more than 
three times our present abilities 

The total cost for the project ;s $550 000 
$100 000 has already been pledged The Train- 
ing Center has to dale accumulated $50 000 on 
it* Own towaYd this project This leaves us with 
a bottom-line need for S40$ 000 




nearlv enough The Trustees of the Training 
Trust alons with the Board of Dire< tors -md the 
Executive officers of LASTMA have made a 
boid commitment They are determ r ied to build 
a new training f aulitv whuh will substantially 
increase our 'raining rapanfv With vour 
support we can make this dream come tnie"^ 
WITHOUT rOvR SLPPORT THE FLTURE 
MAY NEVER COME 
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THE PROPERTY 

The site of our new training facility is a 
30 000 square foot parcel ai the corner of 
Bloomfield and Excelsior m *h<s City of 
Norwalk The 10 000 square foot building wills^k 
provide 7 000 square feet of fuiiv equipped 
simulated on the sob training space 2 300 
square feet of davsrooro space and 700 square 
f»et for jhe Center s offices This building has 
been designed to provide for trie future addition 
of 2 500 square feet of classroom and office 
space in a second slorv Parking spaces for 37 
vehicles are planned With vour h*>\p we expect 
to havfrfbe new training center operational bv 
late 19d! 



OUR DOLLAR NEEDS 

We 4tv seeking Pounder Firms willing to 
pledge $10 000 or more each In addition we 
off**? Charier Member status to companies will- 
ing to pledge $5 0OO each Sponsor Firm desig- 
nation is available to ail who pledge 52 000 
There will also be ihr*e special rooms dedi- 
cated to firms donating $25 000 or more 

Barnes of these jrwJustrv leader* will be prom- 
inentia displaced in the building ioob> *o attract 
the attention of trainees and give proper credit 
to the donors 
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HISTORY OF THE TRAINING PROGRAM 



The Training Center began in 1&68 thankj to 
the efforts of a few dedicated members of the 
Southern California Tooling and Machining 
Association troubled about the dwindling 
number of young job applicants They rented 
a building at 347 S Clarence Street in the 
Boyle Heights area of Los Angeles devised a 



curriculum hired instructor* and donated the 
equipment needed to start up the apprentice- 
ship program The Training Center has pro- 
vided more than 1 000 trained operators for 
qualified shops throughout toe Los Angeies area 
during the last 1 3 years 




FOUNDER MEMBERS: 



A Mrf r<jr 't}> P*t*?y£t» 

Lot fa*"-.,-5 fig Gnndjnjf C& 



k oigw p'i-r iuCit 7acn Co J^j 



LA NTMAOmC13tS*OUlECTORSlWl 
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Mr Hawkins, Thank you 

The next \vitnes> i.x Mr, K R Kiddoo. 

StATEMENT OF KAYE Kl&DOO. DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL, 
LOCKHEED CORP.. BURBANK, CALIF. 
• Mr Kiddoo Thank you, Congressman Hawkins and members of 
the subcommittee I am Kaye Kiddoo, director of personnel for the 
Lockheed Corp We are headquartered in Burbank We have about 
fSftOO employees, of which about 50,000 are located in California 
That makes us about the largest private employer, I behev^mtrte 
State Our employees are split roughly equally between Northern 
and southern California In addition to my job, \ have been head of 
the American Electronic Association IR Committee and WHvav^ 
done a lot of work on trying to identify needs for elect ronib^ecfcle 
in the State I worked closely with Governor Brown o»^r»Gover- 
nor s ad hoc task force I have been head of other tarings and more 
recently hav^been participating with the California Round Table 
lask Force on what I want to discuss a little mo^fe completely here 
one of the basic problems which has to do with our'basic education 
in the State at the elementary and secondary levels / 
My company, Lockheed, has had a lot of experiehse^ifthis field 
< Under my old boss, Jim Hodges, who was Secretary of Labor, we on 
our own with our own money at the time set up a program to 
determine what it would really take to go out and seek the disad- 
vantaged, motivate them, train them, and meld them into our work 
force We S'et up three programs at our major divisions, and thife 
was an extremely successful program We learned a great deal 
from it After that program, in response to requests up in the Bay 
vTn A W f S6 i UP tW ° trainin S centers~up there This time we used 
IN IDA funds to train people as gasoline station attendants retail 
clerks That too was extremely successful 

One thing I hope the subcommittee will take into account, the 
manufacturing industry, of course, consists of only about 20 per- 
cent of the people that are hired in this country Yet we seem to 
get about *0 percent of the attention of Congress or people who are 
interested in creating jobs It just may be in some of these other 
sectors, some of these other industries, nonmanufacturing, th&t we 
may find more jobs and we, you, may be able to provide jobs more 
cheaply J 

One of the things that is very asiounding'in California is that we 
f V tpnn b °u mM 9 unem P Io y e d I think that was the April report 
of EDD We spend about $800 million a year on vocational educa- 
tion and yet companies like my own Lockheed has to recruit na- 
tionally to find engineering and skilled people. I know this is true 
ot .Northrop Many of our c^mpknies, more recently Northrop and 
tfoeing, have had to go. out of our country to find skilled peode, to 
find engineers I need not say that something is wrong there There 
is something obscene about a situation like that when we have so 
many people who jare unemployed in the State and when we arfe 
putting so much money into vocational education Something is not 
meshing here * 

Our industry, aerospace, in California has-about 620,000 employ- 
ees I hat is up to about the level we were at in 1968 at our peak 
Nationally our industry is now at about 1,200,000, and that is down 
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from its peak of roughly about 1,500,000 to 1,600,000 That was also 
in 1969 The picture in California, in aerospace and electronics, is 
basically that our commercial business is about steady or going 
down, and then is crossed over bv the military business going up 
You will find that in both industries We are all eagerly anticipat- 
ing what is going to happen in some new major programs. That is 
the MX program, the B-l program, the CX program, the C-5A 
program, and other advanced-technology aircraft programs. 

I think it is important to note that regardless of which of these 
programs are selected, the initial staffing is going to be,quite slow 
Normally our process is you bring in your development people 
These are largely engineers and support people You have the 
development program that goes on for a year or two, and then 
roughly you begin to bring in your tooling people, your tooling 
planners, your jig and fixture builders, people like that That proc- 
ess normally takes about 9 months to 1 year. Only after that, as 
you. well know, do we really get in and severely impact the job 
market as far as people go, in large numbers of people That is, of 
course, when we are looking for people like assemblers and so on, 
people who, if they are not already trained, we can generally take 
and in about 2 to 4 weeks," we can give them the essential skills % 
that they need to go out and help us construct airplanes, construct * 
missiles, construct satellites, and so on 

Our industry has a reputation, and I think it is a well-deserved 
one, that we can recruit the needed talent if the talent exists, if it 
is anyplace I do not care if it is in N T ew York State, or on an Iowa 
farm, or in England, or in the Philippines, we know how to go out 
and do it If it exists We alsq, know how, when we need people like 
tooling people and we cannot find them, we know hew to break 
thos^ jobs down into smaller increments We know how to train 
people so v they-cai**do the job 

This— and you touched on this in your previous testimony— is 
becoming incn*asim^fcdifficult to do There are primarily three 
reasons for thapjjppt one is the lack of motivation that we see 
among, those peopTeTwho a,re available to either seek out or to 



accept employment oKto aC^ppt training I think ypu touched on 
that previously when you had the EDD people here— I think a lot 
of that relates to the comtnurucation network. What is available 
and what is needed tJ get thc^seYind of jobs'' What kind of prepara- 
tion do you have to^ake 0 Coupling in schools is dismal 

The second thing that nnakes^t difficult for us is that our public 
schools m^California are absolutely failing They are failing miser- 
ably to provide the basic skills that young people need to qualify 
them for jobs or to even qualify them for the basic training to take 
a job I agree, it is English, it is math, it> is science They just do not 
hav$ it They do not have the motivation" We, gentlemen, have an 
extremely critical problem in this State if not in- the entire coun- 
try - • ^ ' 

The third thing that is making -this difficult— afcd, I support the 
previous presenter here— is that the design oPthe Government's 
supported training programs, sjjch as CETA, are seriously flawed 
in their execution They are wasteful They poorly serve those that 
they are designed to serve That is the'people who jieed work and 
the employers who want to provide them with that^Wovk t - a t < 
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On the motivation angle, I do not know what to say You hear a 
lot of reaspns TV, breakup of the family, lack of respect for au- 
thority, and s© on. I would not guess as to what that might be It is 
a problem, though * • 

I think on the basic, education, the elementary and secondary 
schools, if, we had to* focus otir attention, if we only had so much in 
the way of resources, it would pay over and over and over again if 
Congress, our State legislature, and all the people in positions of 
responsibility frould concentrate on that area We had a recent 
meeting of^our California rpundtable and Jim Guthrie, the head of 
the department* of education' at the University of California at 
Berkeley and he also holds other titles in the State, mentioned 
several interesting facts I pitked' out a few here because they 
strike <tne as very interesting For example, California has 10 per- 
cent of all the public school students in the United States, it is 
about A l h million— about Half a million of those go to private 
schools. • 

We have been reading in the *fcos~ Angeles Times that the scores 
of college-bound seniors on both She verbal and mathematic dimeri- 
sions of the SAT tests have fallen at a faster rate than they have 
nationally Believe me, they are falling nationally, but California 
leads the way We arejjoing down faster than they are. A substan- 
tially smaller portion* of California-bound students as compared 
nationally take advanced or difficult courses. By these I am talking 
about, of course, your sciences and your mathematics. Trigonom- 
etry is a good example Almost three times as many students N 
nationally take courses in trig as they do here in California. 

Textbook writers tell us that Jthe textbooks toda^y that our^stu- 
dents are using are about one to^two grade levels below^wliattney 
were 10 years ago Even though' the kid is taking pKysics in his 
sophomore year in high school f -he^i§ taking' a physics /that has been 
diluted or downgraded from what mayb£ I took or somebody else 10 
years ago We all know about the grading,* we kn9w /about the lack 
of discipline in schools which has just'bdcome abs<*l(itely atrocious. 

We are spending $11 billion in California on primary education 
We are spending the equivalent of $2,200^per stUc(4nt. That is the 
national average Yet we are getting less for ou? ouck^than they 
are nationally, though nationally they ar^r not getting their^ full 
worth, either. . " \ / 

Well, we had another presentation at that same meeting I would 
like to remark on Lewis Beall is superintended o£ the Azusa, 
School District He is head of the State Association of Superintend 
Bents He brought out points How do you achieve excellence 9 /Iriat 
is what we are looking for Excellence in the terms John Gardner 
talked about in his excellent book on that subject Beall said the 
schools' primary responsibility is the maximum intellectu^ "devel- 
opment of each student Believe me, we hav»e gotten so far Over in 
the social side we have forgotten what the purpose of the schools - 
are He says the characteristics of a superior school include these * . 
things Active learning time, student behavior, which is^trKhsl^ted * 
into discipline You cannot have education without discipline,. Aca- 
demic emphasis rather than side courses that are" not the basic 
courses , 
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HIGH EXPECTATIONS 

We all know that when a child is placed in an environmqmt 
where a lot is expected of him, he often measures up to it We see 
certain families, far example the oriental families w^ich are very 
• close-knit, have high expectations of their studentST and they do 
well They do very well. 

Of course, strong institutional leadership Having had a daughter 
that just went through and got a degree in education, she got 2 
b years of basic subjects and then 2 years of how to teach. I was 
' frightened to see her go out because I knew she could not do what 
she should do or what was expected of her in the classroom. 

Of course the other thing that is lust killing us in the State, and 
you gentlemen and our State legislators are partially responsible, 
is that the school districts are overwhelmed by all the regulations, 
the morass that they have to go through. I listened to Rqbertson, 
head of our school district He came into one meeting one day and 
he had that desk two heaps here Here are the things I must 
follow You know, we are so concerned with what the average daily 
attendance is we are forgetting what we are here for, and that is to 
teach young people 

What will it take to turn our school systerrT-around? It is a lot of 
things, believe me, it is not money by a long shot, in fact, you 
might even save money 

We need to determine what we want from our schools. That is 
important What is trie goal 9 What do we really want our school 
system to do 9 

We need to provide flexibility, more local control, break up these* 
huge school districts h|ce" Los Angeles They are so far away from 
the student they do not know what they are doing. You need to get 
local control, close to it 

ADEQUATE FUNDING 

By that I mean equate the funding, though we have done a good 
job in California There is less than $100 difference per student 
between school districts That is fairly well accomplished. 

Community involvement 

TESTING 

I certainly second your remarks on that.. You have got to use 
testing You have to determine whatlhe status of a student is and 
what progress they are making I have a young daughter-in-law 
teaching -over in North Hollywood. She has sixth grade, primarily 
students from Central America, Mexico, the Orient, and others. . 
They are all different levels We have decreed by law we have to 
mainstream 9ome children She has a couple of retarded children 
there When she says, "Children it's time for math, M she has math 
group No 1, math group No 2, and math group No. 3. She is 
running a one-room schoolhouse That is a terrible waste of her 
time You are going to wear*her out Secondly/it is not giving the 
students what they deserve at all. 

We need to consider requiring every graduate of our -public 
schools to have some marketable skill before we give them a certifi- 
cate or a diploma 
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We need greater emphasis, of course^on the basics. 

We need more vocational schools We are way behind in Cahfpr- 
nia, incidentally, in vocational high schools such as you woufd find 
in Chicago or back East where thgy emphasize that to a much 
greater extent than we do. 

As far as the training prognams, I think the> are flawed in their 
execution, they are wasteful, and tjtiey just do not serve the needs 
of *HeHemployers or the employees Well, the answer is very simple. 
We have allowed them to become a social institution. We have 
developed a whole class in there that are dependent on those 
schools, the running of those schools for their own income We 
have forgotten what we are trying to do, which is to get people 
marketable skills. The closer you can get it to the employer or the 
employer association, the people that actually have the jobs, the 
more successfuf the program is going to be It is just that simple 
Those are the people we ought to look to to provide this trairuhg 
Then if you like, get some nonpohtical agency By that I mean 
something other than the Department of Labor, for example, use 
the GAO, the IRS, somebody to go in and check on how effective 
the program is 

I am njjJt going to touch on one other problem which I should, 
and that is the horrible sUfte of engineering education in the State 
It^p in the Nation, too It is going down the tubes. The Ph, D M for 
ample, who >ou would use as a professor is earning less than the 
dent He cranks out that year A graduate in engineering with a 
bachelors degree gets, from $20,000 to $26,000, closer to $26,000, 
just to start, while the person on the faculty probably gets on the 
average ' $22,000. 'Wff Jdo npt have up-to-date equipment, it is a 
^roblebi ; 1 % ^ 4 . . *. m * , 

Just retf&^mjxir one thing Sti^Ligfe. I have seen will show that 
eac?h engineer cjr&k^es ^bout 27 jobsTScr^^Lyou want to influence the 
job market, if you wsflt to" create more jobs in this country, ernpha- 
size.techriology, ejnphasi^e engineering education. 

"Well, hro# do I sum it up?^thinW despite, the best of intentions 
on the part of Everybody, and aVi^enormous expenditure of wealth? 
the effectiveness of the*job market, how the job market works, find 
the educational system increasingly failing the peopfe that it is 
.supposed to serve, I think maybe remedial actio#is needed now.^I 
think it will require the efforts of all of you and us 
I thank yoiMrery much for this opportunity 
Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Kiddoo. 
"The prepared statement of Kaye Kiddoo follows.] ♦ 

Preparm^Statemenj of K R Kiddoo, Director ftt Personnel, Lockheed Corp * 

I_am_Kaie Kiddoo. Director uf Pe rsonnel for t he. Lockheed Corporation, headquar- _ 
tered in Durban k. ta4i forma Of uur apprpximate 71,000 ernplovees, over ."30,000 are 
in CahforfljP'making Lockheed one of the largest, if not the largest, private employ- 
er in the^syite, In addition- to my job at Lockheed I am Past chairman of Jthe 
American EWtronius Association's Industrial Relations Committee, past 
of the cxjutheVn. California Technical Personnel Committee, member of the Industry 
Advisory Council to Chantellor Dumke of the California State University & Col- 





eges, and president uf the Board of Trustees, California State University, North- 
riage In addition. I am participating un the California Roundtable Task Force on 
Jobs and Education 

I was asked to address my testimony to the occupational and sly 11 needs of 
^industry in California and the efforts which should be undertaken to ecoup the 
structurally unemployed or displaced worker with the necessary skills While I 

* 
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Scores of coljege-bound seniors on both the verbal and mathematics dimensiuns of 
' the Scholastic Aptitude Tests iSATj have fallen at a faster rate than the national 
decline 

Compared to the rest of the nation, a substantially smaller proportion of Califor- 
nia college-bound students take advanced, or difficult, courses Of those California 
.high school pupils taking the SAT, only about 3 percent of the females and 11 ' 
percent of the males complete a third year science— le^ than^one-half the national 
rate, far fewer California students take a fourth year of English or math 

Five percent of California pupils now take trigonometry Nationally, almost three 
times as many students are enrolled in 3uch courses 

The average textbook is now written one to two grade levels below comparable 
books of ten years ago 

Course standards, grading, workmanship, amounts of humework assigned, and * 
behavioral expectations have declined, nearly one-half of California s twelfth grad- 
ers do less than one hour of assigned reading each day 

The highest scoring group of pupils are those considered fluent in English who 
also speak Chinese or Japanese 

Annually, California now spends mor^e than $11 billion to support all facets of 
' lower education This results in annual operating expenditures v per elementary and 
secondary schools pupil in excess of $2,200, a figure which approximates the nation- 
al average 

At this same meeting, Lewis Beall, Superintendent, Azusa Unified School District 
and President, California City School Superintendents Association, presented a 
paper which he had co-authored on "A Path To Excellence " Here are a few of the 
many important points raised 

The schools' primary responsibility is the maximum intellectual development of 
each student 

The characteristics of superior schools include Active learning time, student 
behavior 'discipline', academic emphasis, high expectations, and strong instructional 
leadership 

The great morass of restrictions, limitations, mandates, upinions and guidelines is 
seriously impeding the public schools' ability to make progress towards excellence 
The primary ingredients for turning our school system around include these 

1 Determining what we want from our schools 

2 Providing flexibility, local control, and governance by those closest to the 
schools and removal of the morass of legislative mandates and regulations 

3 Adequate funding 

4 Community involvement 

5 Testing to detern/ine status and progress 

6 Incentives for schools and faculties to achieve or exceed mutually derived 
standards for pupil achievement 

7 Requiring every graduate to have a marketable skill 

H Greater emphasis on the basics reading, writing, mathematics, and science 
9 Vocational schools with full industry participation 

Let me briefly expand on my criticism of government training programs I stated 
that they are flawed m their execution, are wasteful, and fail to serve the needs of 
both the employers and potential employees This can be effectively remedied by 
overhauling the system and placing the responsibility for training on the,employer 
or consortium of employers, the providers of jobs This could be administered by 
private industry councils, such as exist, and monitored for effectiveness by the GAO, 
IRS. or similar "non-pohtical agency " 

I have not touched for want of time on an exceedingly serious problem which 
vitally affects our national economy and perhaps our'survival as a free nation That 
is the deplorable state of engineering education in the United States We bve m an 
increasingly technologically oriented age, yet our engineering schools are having to 
limit enrollments for want of instructors, equipment, and general support I recom- 
mend this subject to your subcommittee's early and serious concern 

How do you sum it up 0 Despite the best of intentions and an enormous expendi- 
ture of our wealth, the effectiveness of the job market and the educational system 
increasingly fail to meet the needs of employers, employees, and our society Reme- 
dial action is urgently required and will require the joint efforts of all 

Mr Hawkins The next witness is Mr. Harvey Brenner, United 
Auto Workers, region 6. ^ 
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STATEMENT OF HARRY BRENNER, UNITED AUTO WORKERS, 

REGION 6 * 

Mr Brenner. Chairman Hawkins, members of the committee, I 
.am a representative-* of the UAW, an organization of 11 4 members. At 
the present time roughlj 300,000 of these members are out of w urk with 
little likelihood of being recalled to thdr jobs. Right here in California 
we have h^d a Chrysler plant, a Mack Truck plant, ^ Ford plant, a 
Harvester plant close with no likelihood uf them upening up again in the 
future. 

While skills are required of auto workers to perform^tfiair duties, 
these skills are not readily transferable to other J adtlstnes. It does 
take some skills for somebody to slap fo uftrf esand a^spare on a 
car in 2 minutes flat, minute after minute, but other industries do 
not have a need for these type of skills. 

Laid-off auto workers for the main part must be retrained in new 
skills in order fjpr them to be employable. They must be trained in 
salable skills in today s job market. If not, they do undergo a severe 
reduction of their standard of living, many of them bGlow the 
poverty line. 

Here in southern California there is a great need in industry, as 
has been expressed by the other two gentlemen, for skilled work- 
ers, primarily in the machine field, in electronics, computer indus- 
try, and always in clerical. Entering these fields requires special- * 
ized training both in theory and hands on. Additionally, in many 
cases, workers require an extra boost in order to get on-the-job 
training with an employer. Schoolroom training as good as it is 
sometimes does not enable a person to get hired without effective 
on-the-job experience On-the-job training programs, we have found, 
under the ^Comprehensive Employment Training Act are an effec- 
tive way of getting somebody established in employment As a 
matter of facjt, all training programs, we feel, are about as most 
cost-effective a way possible for the taxpayer to "handle the 
problem of structurally unemployed. The cost of unemployment, 
welfare, the rising rate of crime, and imprisonment far outdoes any 
possible cost of training. The cost of sending somebody to Harvard 
is less than sending somebody to prison. It would be a lot more 
effective to cut down the rate' of somebody going back to prison 
again. 

Actually, a training program would be as big a bargain as the 
American taxpayers can have in this area. Among the various 
types of training programs, we found that OJT is probably the 
most cost effective as such. It results in the greatest number of 
unemployed persons being retained in unsubsidized employment at 
a lower rate of cost to the taxpayer. Hopefully that would be a 
higher rate of pay. 

Mr. Washington. Hopefully. 4 

Mr Brenner. OJT programs generally work if employers are 
reimbursed a portion of the trainee's wages up to 50 percent for a 
period of time depending upon the complexity of the job, with the 
prior agreement that these workers would be retained in unsubsi- 
dized employment at the completion of a Successful training pro- 
gram. J 

In California, UAW is involved in two rather new programs that 
have highlighted another problem under the present legislature. In 
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Mr v MTFvpr.tr > a * K v u M; Chairman 

M r < h :rrrjjr, . »• r^.- thr -.omrr. ;tl* ( I am H**nrv Felten- 
Hf-r« ..rvMdent ...» *vj R> /.k fc fcS s,rc-^ \— x»anor« f.t Los'Anjejo^ 
in*' Black Busme— .'Wocati ;n trade a^rm/.atior mad*' 'ip jf 
',% T -r black ncw^se- o T .eratm£ »- * - , ^n^i^ atea i)^ 
n.^rrct-r eomparne- aie ih^er sar m nat!*:« >\ ?:i LapamiiU.'s tna: 
muude professional sei v !■ ^, rnarLfauunnjr, iKrl, financial rnan- 
^envnt, communications research arid development, construction, 
and public affairs Mv comments are reflections of views expressed 
by members of the association I represent and otiVr business per- 
sons not necessarily in membership but bhanuK similar concerns 

Mr Chairman, we appreciate your imitation to the Black Bush 
n>-ss Association to share with this committee ou&viow> and recom- 
'••'"•dij /(^ t ,j'i.» L r F -a 'tal legislative and adnv^u^rative fac- 
t-a<- ■ 1 " * i Ij mVc/ tn»' occupational and skill noed^ -mail harness 
^ :n t'i m- m-j minority businesses in particular 

r u,: " r 4 \ Jui's (! H' impacting >niall busmes^s abih- 

tj-s t". : \.t >. t mployment goals Some uf these policies. 

'-*; >\ .■•^•rrv- rmionment for small and minority business 
5 conducive to extensive ex pan-ion of business which 
1 ! *• ■ " quires additional employees to be hired It is within 
•I-.* .ment that it has been requested that my testimony 

f -1 v *\ : 'it.calK address the occupational and skill needs of mdus- 

- i ■ 'norma and the efforts which should be undertaken to 
equip the structurally unemployed or 'displaced worker with the 
necessarv skills * 
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we find more and more that large industry participates in the 
training* of the structurally unemployed This seems like a good 
solution since these companies have enough resources to % create 
extensive OJT programs However, most of these programs are 
relative failures because the trauma of the participant's current 
lifestyle is too great when entering the corporate, or structured 
environment It is nfecessar) to create a bridge to provide egress 
from one 'life to access to another Transwestern Institute has 
devised a s>stem of remediations which changes the cognitive rec- 
ognition responsive level from a nonproductive, careless, l^arn and 
do nothing register td a positive response-oriented register in which 
the trainee deconchtions negatively learned precepts and habits 
and is reinstructed so that absorption of new knowledge is made 
possible 

ranswestern's major task is to prepare CEtA clients for OJT 
Ssignments with various participating companies These compa- * 
nies fall into two major groupings Small and minority businesses, 
and major corporations participating in already structured OJT 
programs at their sites 

Transwestern's human engineering experts present to each par- 
ticipant in this program a course jn learning readiness. Many 
CETA clients have had prior experiences with educational and job 
training programs that have not been successful, many carry poor 
expectations regarding future learning and working experiences. 
The participants of this program learn how to overcome poor work 
habits, develop concentration skills and are introduced to Trans- 
western s world of work programs 

The program has been specifically designed to insure the partici- 
pants of a 'smooth transition into the business environment Many 
clients from the inner cities suffer culture shock whTch acts as a 
barrier to good job performance The human resource development 
and rernediation courses covered dusing this program provide ade- 
quate preparation which aids and assists the clients in their adjust- 
ments to the business environment The program greatly increases* 
the likelihood of continued successful unsubsidized employment at 
the end of the OJT assignments 

Tn the"architecture of, this program our intended goals are the 
recruitment, .intake. £nd assessment of OJT candidates. A develop- 
mental assessment process will be conducted with OJT employers. 
This information will be used as an aid in the design of employabil- 
ity plans foV participants entering the program Once in the pro- 
gram, the participant wrll be given remediation and human re- 
sources courses that will aid them in their adjustment to the OJT 
work environment 

A portion of effective training moneys must be earmarked for 
small businesses in the business of training 

A system of networking must be developed in the small and 
minority business communit> to insure continued access to the 
skilled labor pools b> the newl> trained, or skilled, and to the small 
and minont} firms in need of skilled labor As an example, I would 
like to leave with you, Mr Chairman, a sample of such a plan as I 
submitted on a State level 

The CETA, program, titles* II— K and VII, are responsible for much 
of the success' in training that does exist toda> I would hope that 
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the future bodes well for increased spending in an area as impor- 
tant as this one is for America" Without such supports, I don't see 
how we can prevent a tearing of this Nation into two and distant 
sectors, 'the have's and the have nots. 

America s overall blueprint for e'conomic recovery must contain a 
systern whereby small business can be assured of access to afforda,- 
ble skilled labor and that the structurally unemployed or .displaced" 
worker can look forward to being provided with necessary skills 
These are natural imperatives. 

I thank the committee for the opportunity to present our views. I 
hope that the committee will continue to look- to the Black Busi- 
ness Association of Los Angeles as a resource in establishing a 
viable agenda for the future, ' 

Mr. HAWKiNS ; Thapk.you, Mr. Feltenberg 

[The information follows:] 
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SIGNATURE Sf{EFT 



As an applicant for State CETA Office funding, Transwestern 

. . * (Name of Organization] 

hereby proposes to provide and deliver emplovnent and training program and 
S T'i Ce ! f SUted in thls P^P 05 * 1 ^ ^is proposal is approved, negotiated 
and funded, it is agreed that the provisions of the Comprehensive Bnplovnent 
and Training Act as anended in 19*8 or, if applicable, the California Youtn 
Enpiovment and Development Act of '197? and other assurances required hv the 
State CETA Office will be followed 

Furtnennore. as a duly authorized representative of the applicant I certify 
that tne information provided in the proposal is correct to the best of n\ 

Knowledge and that Trans^tem 1S {xiUv capaMc of 

("Same of^prganizafcion) 
fulfilling its obligations as stated in this ^proposal 



_H£T r vFeltenberg - Presiden t 1725 West 6th Si r ee t 

(Same and Title) (Organization's Addr*s«0 




(Organi 
Los Angeles, CA 90017 



•(213) 483-1880 

(Area Code and Telephone v> 
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3, Estimated Characteristics of Participants To Be Served (If applicable) 



THIS SECTION IS NOT APPLICABLE 



SEX 



No. 



Male 

Feiaale 

Total 



1001 



ETHNIC GROUP 



White 
Black 
Hispanic 

American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 

Asian/ Pacific 
Islander 

Total 



No. 



14 
16 

20 



AGE GROUP 



No. 



15 
19 
21 



1001 



22 - 44 



4S - 54 
55 Over. 



TARGET GROUP 



Handicapped 
Offenders 

Displaced Hcmacnakers 

Persons of Limited English Proficiency 

Single Parent 

Public ♦Assistance Recipients 
Veterans 

'Migrant or Seasonal Faro Worker 
Older Worker n * 

Youth * 
Women 

Other (Specify) 



No, \ 
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4 • ' Z^Q^ggT, S PECIFICS * 

A. Pr oject (Surv rtar^ t **" 

Transwestern is pleased to present £C the State of 
California plans for a fully automated procurement Management 
Information Syste~ specifically designed for ttie economic 
development of the Black cormunitites of California. Trans- 
western's project "BLACK ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT - JOBS"1 fosters and 
eremites the economic development necessary to ensure the a^aila- 
b-ilitfy of 30 bs within the" Black Communities or California". 

A One-Stop Resource Center (hereinafter referred to as 
the "Center", offering compjt<er ized data collectec from t^e 
community, private industry and public agencies would for t ** e 
first time be made available under one' ?r ocu r erne t Maragemert 
Information System. Directories, contract opportunities, mailing 
lists and'emplcyment opportunities listings wou,l d als^ be avail- 
able froijr the Center. * 

,* ( A magazine entitled 'California Black Economic Digest 

would b<\ created from the information stored at the_ Center. ^ This 
publication will rvghlight various business opportunities m the 
State, profile community businesses, provide informative informa- 
tion as to legislative news, announce contract opportunities, 
calander events of interest to the community, along with articles 
of interest written by members of the community, private industry 
and public agencies. Display an d classified advertisements would 
also be provided. 

The implementation of the Center and the services it 
would provide will lead to the creation of much needed Jobs within 
tre Black communities of California on an ongoing basis. 

8 . Keed for the Pro|ec_t 

Define the problem or* condition which makes tihis project 
necessary, 

TrXnswestern^ has identified the need for effective Black 
economic deve lopment " i n the State of California, This need is 
evidenced by the high rate of unemployment found in these communi- 
ties The Black communities in the^&Jtate of California are cur- 
rently economically handicapped. This economically handicapped, 
common i ty>a i s currently exper ienceing one of the highest unemploy-* 
ment rates within the State of California. ^ 

An urgent need exists for the services of the Center. 
The Center wo,uld provide, in addition to the processing and 
di ss iminat ion of ^formation, support and training services in the 
areas of management, marketing, financing, government relations, 
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B - Need lot the Project (Continued) >i 



industrial relations, public relations and other related a-ea' 
I^pe'todtcaM^f-^iT f °'' *>*«n,.„t and private sVcVor° ex"e"u 
to pe.iodit.all/ schedule appointments and 'or proved cp-n * 0 ru>r- 
^f 1 ,'," 9 * r t lnf ' r »r-ion sessions to interested, par i-' \i 
T^lt i ° ff , er «e»ll«nt opportunity for post tid confer- 
M f /,;. deSl9ned f t0 ass:st tnos * »on-.»:wttd bfders m iden- 
tifying, areas of weakness. Our purltcatio" "Cal i f crr*i a B'a"* 
Econoiwc Digest" would provide tor the communication of ' n.c eV«.«v 

S computer syit*j* rf ould be programed tc rate* b --r° 
HJ^h f5 S as , w ! U as ;o Pr«P^e directories of bMi n «",'«" 
-nich would includes their capabilities an* tvpes of s», 

!*\ 1S f >Steff wojl ? a:so £»r the continuous updatiru 



information to ensure the accuracy^ information stored 



data baifcs. 



the 



••> ' T ~ e -err.er wojid r;e of considerable val.* tc the wa'J 

Dosinessperscs rra<ing one-stop and ottajnm- ipf^rid-'cr fr- ^ 

levels of go^et nroert, as well as eI*>-e-*-<; \* ► rV 

corporate str,:-:e. t" : " L -* PfW 4 U ' 6e « cr 

* - ■> a - * 2 . > create <; centrre s ,fc p f . 

' „ Progra* would provide as a ci-product, a »ailiro Zist of 

prwirl^^Ls^ BUCK cor ^ ity as * el1 as ^rcies, 
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C . Overall Purpose of Project 

State in general terms how the project wiM-»help to solve 
the problem or condition stated under B above. 

/ 

The Center will become a vehicle in which to channel and 
disseminate information that will help to restore economic health 
and vitality to the Black communities within the State of 
California. The restoration of economic health and vitality to 
these communities will ensure the availability of jobs. * 

u 

The linkage created by the Center between the comrouni- 
ties^private industry and public agencies brings about ?fche 
solu^pn to this problem. Never before has any program sought to 
synergi st ical ly create a communications network that has been 
specifically designed to decrease the high rate of unemployment 
currently existing within the Black coromunitites of the State of 
California. The locating and identification of all Black business 
in every industrial ^category and the ideal that we will identify 
all community basec^Xorgan izations, locate and input all black 
trade associations, Ind list contract opportunities for4private 
business and publ iCj^Sgenc ies , creates a natural economic resource 
for the Black Community. • v 

Once all input is finished, we will compute and publish 
job opportunities which exist within the MIS unit. 'California 
Black Economic Digest" will of course publish, on a continuing 
basis, the data collected by the MIS unit to all quarters of the 
community within the State. Our computer wfll make it possible to 
link job opportunities data with candidates available from CETA 
and other employment and training programs. (Screening and 
assessment input will be required). 

The tremendous resource c r ea ted , the eaonom i c g r ow th 
accomplished, and the ease of job placement for clients easily 
makes this project one of the most important ( ever to be submitted 
in the State of California. 
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D. Project Objectives 

Identify all major objectives >«nd how attainment of' each 
objective will help to meet the overall purpose of the 
project. Complete project time schedule. 

n k T °i me ^ ^.P^P 0 " of the project, each of the objec- 
tives herein listed must be met. The following item by item 
explanation, breifly describes the program objective and how that 
objectives will be accomplished. 

OBJECTIVE 1 

To link CETA and 'other employment and training programs 
to economic development activities. 

' Tne Proper computer software design will allow Trans- 
western computers to accept information output from various CETA 
and non-CETA training programs. This information, on intake and 
assessment, will be analyzed, categorized, compared and matched 
to existent and newly created information from the economic 
development data banks developed by -the Center°s MIS unit. 

OBJECTIVE 2 

The Development and coordination of economic development 
activities which will result In a significant numbers of 
jobs for unemployed and disadvantaged persons. 

To quantify the total resources of the community is the 
tlrst activitiy necessary for the development of the Center. 
Major corporations, government agencies, and private organizations 
cannot now find potential businesses to present various contract 
opportunities. Opportunities that would create a positive economic 
developmental environment. -The delivery of the total benefit 
package contained herein will guarantee the economic development 
of the community, and thereby stimulate job creation for the 
economically disadvantaged now residing within the Black communi- 
ties of the State of California. 

OBJECTIVE 3 

To coordinate the community and it's organizations 

enabling them to identify jo,b creation problems, needs, 

and available resources. * 

This project will develope the most comprehensive mailing 
JUst currently in use for this purpose. A maintenance system, 
designed specifically for this purpose, will keep all information 
current a,nd up to date. We wilV be al*e, to coordinate changes 
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OBJECT ! /£ 3 ■Conti-je* 
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t'jr consultants will help t k 
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3 1 1 -cer= - f t e ;=rte: Stat-: vide, v_ w A . 2 , - , _ - - 

de * e Icp-**" t . T 1 " " 'J'jra! ro-seq-enc* . r ,C _ 7; at T . 

S*^c*» oj' s jr/p< "-et^-od^ w: J allow je to n/e f-^.eag' ^ r 
c:ea*io r , ws !l»^.a;p a joL *ct line. Tni* ot^e-tive 1^ ^3s-./ 
of tie oote-tial candidates hoJsed data 



7c de,-lop "eu " Q : v ,odB to ir.creae? proJjctw:* y of 
Ous. r *_-£ 3 arft un'sr-petforvna Native to* t-p 

3 - -* * " j T^r ~ r <=> i : s'-rvicffj, « r d create new sjppcrt 
^ >fo I j: t^ e-r »ncp-ci: x of jot creation activities 



*s t/ acc 



r; ! : nh thi 5 object i 



ve \are . 



2, 

4. 

5 



^o"~ '"Stat i or s " 
Metwo'* ino 
Se^i nars 

I nc reaped contract opportu 



1 1 tie 



Fxposjr* to potp-tial users products, or servic 
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OBJECT: VL _6 / cont inued; * ' , 

6. Contract', proposal , and fcid resource ce" t^rs to >~elp 
facilitate propossl 2nd Did subissior. 
, 7. j y - fairs 

8. Business, development shows f *!BCEj 
10. Capital formation information. A 

OBJECTIVE ^ * 

To pro-rote activities related to industrial' and coirrer- 
cial development in rural and u<ban areas ir wr ich r.ig H 
une*tpl cyrent is being experienced. 

The saire casic tanage^ent of proclets ae discussed 1 n 
Objective 6 vo-ld Le jsed re^evart to r^ral areas. Inforrat**r. 



* c^ncern^q little i^nowi p: oq r a-? */hi 



7 9 ' an? industrial 3c:elcprt"t wil A ? e raaSe a-allaole. 

/ 



OBJECTIVE S 



To prorrote clearing ho^ce a r . c networxirg activities 
fcr ssra:' s J :.r,e:ses to fatllititv rr^rrauc-r s^an-g 
a^d assis^^ce referrals. 



Trans-ester- ' s 0-e-5tJp iesojrce Ce-ter will b^cor^ a 
clearing hojs? for i-for-aii.- ut*li?:^ ou' c^.ter.z-u iJLt* 
barrs. InforTdtlor fro.T tre Ce~t*r *« s^are H „:th t»ose *uos fi- 
bers to our s^:;icp on a r*g-lar basis, or t v rtuO* ojr recorded 
^ 5w ; s^ssag* availatie 24 r.o*." a d^j , 0: trro-c, o u r r 4 ^zr,t 
new? 1 e 1 1 *■ : c r «■ > r r - E r_ r " -j \ e t " *. » t * t r < - _' " f . . * . e „ ' *■ 
cr?3ted tr.;'.-^ ^' at. .it' tc co^rr -ni ^ate a .'J sti.c^re 'Ptvorr- 
^9 a^,*t*~~ o r i ^roa- or localised oasis, Arsistj^ce refers- 0 

able tc fesr-ond to re^jest in ic^^t/, • 

OB JECTIV E 9 

— ■ cr- «k 

To iirorovt the visability of sirall businesses as a 
significant source of etfployaert for entrepreneurs and 

The total o * at rsr been discussed :n reference to this 
prefect will clear!/ tspro^e tre ^ability of small businesses 
becoming employers .Tore tran any project designed for this purpose 
in the past. 

/ 

^ ^BJECTJVE 10 

To test and compare the job creation potential of various 
raodels of small business enterprises. 

By the creation of computer software to dojoodel benefit 
and analytical computer profiling we viU ? be able to cseasure the 
potential of various saall businesses to 'test their capabilities 
for preeent and future job creations. 
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OBJECTIVE II 

To institutionalize an information delivery system for 
small, medians, and large businesses as well as the 
political establishments, and public organizations. 

Institutionalizing an information delivery system is 
throuah: 



achieved through: 

1. Computer hot l^ne 

2. Newsletter , 

3. Public relations department 

4. Magazine * 

5. Speakers Bureau 

6. One Stop-Resource Center 

. OBJECTIVE 12 

To structure 6he project so that at the end of 12 
months, it will operate on an unsubsidized basis. 

Through subscription to this program of a aodest yearly 
fee, through usage charges for information requested from non- 
subscribers, through advertising revenue from the magazine and 
newsletter, and other revenue generating activities we will be 
able to operate on an unsubsidized basis at the end of one year . 



4 
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PROJECT TIKE SCHEDUL E 



TITLE OF PROJECT 

BLACK ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT = JOBS 
DURATION OF PROJECT ' 
FUNDING DURATION, 2 TEARS OVERALL 
DURATION, INDEFINITE 

# 

ACTIVITIES TO BE 1980 1981 # 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES ACCOMPLISHED OCT NOV DEC JAN FEB MARCH APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP 



Link CETA and other 
programs together 



DrVMop and coordi- 
nate econoaic deve- 
ment activities 



a Computer acquisition 
b Staffing X 
c Software development X 
d. Research and inforoa- X 
tion development 

e Issue newsletter and 
magazine publahod 

f. Public relation! 

department deTeJopment 

g Speakera bureau deve- 
lopment/ 

b Plug-in information 
from CETA and other 
training agencies 



EMC 



Coordinate community, 
ita organization!* 
^(Activities necessary 
are acheduled) 

Plant doting *nd 
budget cuti 

Support itructurea i 
private And public J 



Procurement outreach 
Install Job hot line 



11 



PROJECT TftfE SCHEDULE 
?Cont d) 



PP0JEC7 OBJECT IVES 



ACTIVITIES, 7D PI 
A_CC*}*?LISKEL- 



TTTLE OF PROJFH" 

jteLAc« Ecw>ir dfvei^pmekt = jobs 

Dl "RATIOS O r t-FO^-T 
_ FADING D'^TrK 2 *~APS OVERALL 
^"RATI' 1 *, ' SDFi- f S 1 7E # 



1980 , I9R: 

OCT NOV DEC JAN FEB "APCF AFP MA* 



JUN JLL AW. SEt 



Incre«*i* p»oductiv- 



Ifiduttria! aqd co«- 
nercial U»tiV*?*trA 
thl» objective 
*1 ready aeheduled) 
exploded 

* i 

Clearinghouse aod 
nrtworkioji facttvi- 
tiea for this objec- 
tive alreadv sche- 
duled) 

Viability of At>a]J 
business an 
employer faetivi* 
lies for thi* objec- 
tive already sche- 
duled) 



Seomarfi begin 
Hov to ciioics 
Job fair 
KBOD shov 
Capita formation 
iflf onMt 1 in 



X X X X X X 

X X 

X* 

xxxxxtxxx 



11C 



Teat and 



coopa re 



Software production 
f i ni sh^r 



PROJECTJ I ME S CHEDILE 
"(Cont'd)"" 



TITLE OF PROJECT » . 

BLACK fCOVOMIC DEVELO'PMEVT = JOBS 

Dl*RAT!0»« OF PHOJJCT 

FUNDING DURATION, 2 YEARS OVERALL 

Dl*RATION , INFINITE 



PROJECT OBJECTIVES 



Institutionalize 
information delivery 
syste* (activi- 
ties for this objec- 
tive already sche- 
duled) 

Structuring for * 
unsubsidizd opera* 
Uod tales revenues 
reeeipts 



ACTIVITIES TO BE 
ACCOMPLISHED 



1980 1981 
OCT NOV DEC JAN FEB MARCH APR HAY JUN JUL AUG SET 



Sales revenue generation 
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PROJECT TIKE SCHEDULE 



TITLE OF PROJECT 

BLACK ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT = JOBS 
DURATION OF PROJECT 
FUNDING DURATION, 2 TEARS OVERALL 
DURATION, INDEFINITE 



PROJECT OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVITIES TO BE 
ACCOMPLISHED 



1982 1983 
OCT NOV DEC JAN FEB MARCH APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP 



Hot applicable 



NOT APPLICABLE 



lib 
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E. Major Activities 

, Describe each major activity you wi^ll undertake 'in the 
project including the organizational component responsi- 
ble for the activity. Include; who will benefit from 
each activity, when possible, expected results should be 
expressed in measurable terns. 



*• Computer Acquistion - Transwestern' s Data Processing 
Manager will be responsible for computer acquisition. This will 
be done after a through feasibility study of the marketplace has 
been conducted. . Transwestern' s 18 years of experience in this 
area will be fully utlized during all phases of the feasibility 
study and acquisition. y 

b. Staffing - Transwestern will utilize state wide 
personnel resources in staffing this project. 

Software Development - The needs for software develop- 
ment will be documented at the start of our Data Processing 
Manager's feasibility study; he will have prime responsibility for 
tne purchasing and/or development of this software,, * 

1 d » Research and Information Development - This depart- 
ment will be manned by staff members selected from the community, 
private business and Transwestern' s public .sector experts. 

e » Magazine and Newsletter - Transwestern' s Publishing 
Department. . * 

1 J * f * Public R elations Department - This department will be' 
manned by marketing experts. 

9- Speaker s Bureau - Tr answe ste r h ' s Administrative 
Department will be responsible for. this area. 

h * Input Prom CETA an d other Providers of Training - 
Transwestern' s Research and Development Department, and adminis- - 
trative personnel will work in this area! 

Procurement outreach - Transwestern* s Marketing 
Department personnel will^work in this area. 

j. Hot Line Operation *- This department will be 
staffed from Transweste rn' s Administration Department. 

Seminars, 'How to Clinics', and Job Pairs - Trans- 
western's staff consultants and administrative personnel will 
work in these area. 
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£. rig^or A^tivitiec (£ontinued> 

! •§ t!CD SI w - TMc Dei ^7 ere of tr.t ptc]«-t«j i^or 
/eve <_ s, Administrative- pert-cnnal with : l j^s assistant of eacfi 

^ Capital Format \. o n I n for n at ion - Tr'an^ps^m's 
AdTimstratior Depar tirfe-^t vili work m this area.. 

°* software Devel comer t - T^e Data Processing J"epa r tnt*n ► 
vill^be^responsibie for tr.is area. ^ 

Sale; ?t*e r ie gej_er_ajj_Of - Tra'itw.stt. n 1 - ^sen*.**^. 
Administration, and Staff Controller will vnr* 1 r> area. 

* « 

Tre overall oenef it of these major activities is a more 
sur^e econoTy within the §Iatfc coTrrjmties of the State of 
California. 3y stabaiizing the economy of tnese economically 
handicapped coitt jn i 1 1 tes , we rave or, a State wide !j,asis reduced 
jnerpl oy~ent, wric K will res-it 1 r a ngher standard of life fo*r 
the residences of 'tnese coTTjnities, Th«re is also a benefit to 
each taxpayer l" the State, based cn a redaction of s^rVices 
offered. 



i 



Participant SelecMC" (when applicable) 

\ 

n«£crADe the vet nods to be used in recruiting and certify-\ 
- ~Z e eligit.lit^ of pa r t ic fpan t s . * \ 

kc* irD\ 1 -ar , t tc tnip Pn^r L . 
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; - -Li £ / e r . applicable , 

* :"-rV„* n'ero'Js to bfc i;«?*>d to a«-*i«=; r ^ i c i p t * ^ts 
^-•^ employ- j i> uftsj^sidizcd -o^ at t*<= 



p p-reic if a* i or . 



Of 



• Tne > * Kjge created by the Center b«>tw^e^ the eorcrjM- 
ti-s, industry, and public ager^ies is a natural vehicle 

tj creat* ^ opoort cities w^hir^ the rlacV car.r ities iccated 

-he * f',r'*t A -j; s^rfed^V, tr«-"*Cp ddta 

; fc t j Cp"tr:'."j^- vh -cn e / ; j ; 

b* r^^i '^'t..ird, T--. = * -3rriWtl"« ot k 3 r J TA trai/^a 



ore- r t«" 



- 1 ta :rair i-^g 



1 ■/ e n^"^c k 



<}f trp orcgrar design. 

; 



. n * vrr:v.'tive vppct of t h o pro> ct is clearly po r - 
tr^jew „ v , -= t (t » ELAO SC.NO*:^ DE»Ei*»PKLNT *- JOBS" , The 

— '* "'"i" '"'.^ov-*-- ^» ■»]':» r<-- r,. tl . fi within 
- cf i t f r* ;a 3r<d its r e : a " J ->r r.h itd to -joe creation hac 

^ ' > r " ** " 1 ' t * - k 5 - - "'-i? = y i e-S3t{or. . 1ms d r o 3 e c t sikes 



/ 
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5. PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 

A.* ORGANIZATION GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

Briefly describe the goals and objectives of your 
organization. 

Transwes tern' s' project 

" BLACK ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT « JOBS M 

fosters and creates the economic development necessary to ensure 
the availability of jobs within the Blacky communities of talifornia. 

B. ORGANIZATION CHART 

TRANSWESTERN DIVERSIFIED CONSULTANTS , INC. 

I 



PRESIDENT 






ADMINISTRATION 






OPERA 


HONS 



\ 



MARKETING 

I 

SPEAKERS 
BUREAU 



DATA 
ROCESSING 



RESEARCH i 
DEVELOPMENT 



VICE PRESIDENT 



PERSONNEL 



PUBLISHING 
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B. ORGANIATION CHART (Continued) 

Based on the organization chart, identify staff positions 
4 to be covered by the subgrant and include-a brief posi- 
tion statement of each staff position covered by the 
subgrant. (See following page) 



f 

Position 
Administration 
President 

Vice president 

Executive Director 

Administrative Aide 

Executive Secretaries 

Bookkeeper 
Proposal Writer 

Secretar ies 

Receptionist S 

Marketing 
Marketing Manager 



PROJECT STAPPINS 



Sales person 
Public 



s Manager 




Brief Job Description 



Overall responsibility for the 
successful operation of the 
project 

Responsible for project personnel 
and the operational functions 
of the project 

General responsibility for 
operatiuons and project 
administration 

General administrative aide to 
the Executive Director of the 
project 

General clerical work for 
project executives 

Pinanc ial records 

Responsible for all proposal 
writing 

Clerical work to support to 
project 

Primary telephone responsibility 
for the project 



Responsible to administration 
for the marketing duties of the 
project 

Selling project programs 

Administrative public relations 
for the project 
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B. ORGANIATION CHART (Gontinued) 

PROJECT STAPH Nf- < Co^t. m~%rd ; 
Position Brief Job btz^z .ptior 



Personnel 

f 

Personnel Manager 
Employment Coordinators 

Data Processing 

Data Processing Manager 

Data -Processing Operators 

Research and Development 

Research k Development Manager 
I 

Investigator 

Publishing Department 
Publisher 



Hires personnel for start 
positions 

Res/onsitle for project inter- 
face with CETA and other 
employee nt and training program 



Responsible for all coirputer 
related activities, including 
programming for the program 

Responsible for all data entry 
operations and researcr. or "not 
line* inquiries 

Responsible for the operations 
of the research and development 
of data for the project 

Supplies new and updated 
information to be entered into 
tne compute/ data banks 



Responsible for various project 
publ ications^ t 



Reporter v 
Photographer 
Circulation Expert^ 



News and infromation gathering 
for project Abdications 

Responsible for all photographers 
utilized in project publications 

Dxs^r :Kt io» ir.d Gnl«P of pr^ipcts 
publics iorr 



A~lla* 



* 4 
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B. ORGANIZATION CHART (Continued) 

PROJECT STAFFING (Continued) 



P osition 
Speakers B ureau 
Bureau Chief 

Speakers 



Brief Job Description 



Responsible for activities and 
media exposure for project 
activities 

Present public presentations 
and participate at functions 
which benefit and given results 



SUBCONTRACTOR RELATIONSHIPS (If Applicable) 
Not Applicable for this project 
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D. Coordination 

Describe plans for coordination'* wi th other delivers of 
services and identify those deliverers, 

The project team will work closely with and coordinate 
activities with the following organizations: EDD; the Community 
College Board? Bureau of Apprenticeship Standards; CETA 'Prime 
Sponsors within th'e State; Private Industry Councils within the 
State; California Worksite Operations; Community Based Oraginza- 
tions; and other private providers of training within the State. 
Available data from the activities of the above listed entities 
will be input into our HIS unit at the Center to facilitate the 
goals and objectives of the project. 



E. Co-Pundmg 

Describe plans for using other funding sources to expand 
or enhance this porposal . Identify sources and amounts. 

The project team will seek whatever' participations as are 
applicable from the identified providers of services ft^ted in "D" 
above . 



/ 
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LOCATION OP TRAINING SITE 

A. Identify proposed location of offices and training 
sites and the function to be perforraed at each site. 
Indicate addresses if known. 



Proposed Locations ,and Functions to be perforsed: 

The program site will be located as follows; „ 

Administrative Offices 
Transwe stern Diversified Consultants, Inc. 
1725 West 6th Street - 2nd Ploor 
{ . " Los Angeles, California 90017 

The Center will be housed $t this location. 

Branch Office 
The Central Building 
Broadway and 14th Streets 
Suite U^O 

Oakland, Cal i fornia * 9461 2 

The Branch office will be fnvolved in research, 
data collection to be forwarded to the Center, and non adreinis- 
trative activities. 



B. Private Sector Involvement 

Pr iva te sector involvement will be real i zed from 
subscribers participating in the program. Companies which 
identify entry level, upgrade, or OJT 30b slots and/or stake 
commitments to participant by providing information to the 
Center's data banks will $lso be participants in the project. 
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G* OflCAM lATICN'S PLfODC {AttACfeert to Page A-24) 



ridding Source 

to* Aigele* 

City PIC 
21$ West 6trrst. i 
Lo* Angeles, CA 
*r. Clarence Broussard 
(213) 465-4685 



runding 
Per lod 



finding 
Level 



sm,i64 

(26 Mcb) 



Purpose 



CETA TITLE VII FUSING 



LOS Angeles City Oct 1980 

Cewxruty Develop. to 

Department Sept 1981 

215 i*it 6th St. 
Los Angeles, CA 
Kr. Clarence Brcussanxd 



5110,000 
f 26 «ft) 



CETA 7T7L£ I IB F"J*£D*; 



Cla**roai vocational training - 
*crd processing (course include* 
reaedlal English and basic 

typing. . 

No. of Participant*) io 
Outccsei Program currently in 
pr ogres* 

CIamtoob vocational training - 
»rd processing (course Include* 
renedi&l English and baaic 

typing. 

No. of Participant*: 20 
Ojtccas! Prog ran currently in 
progre** 



-J 



Lot Angeles 

City PIC 
215 He*t 6tn St. 
Lo* Angeles, CA 
Kr. Clarence Broussard 
(2130 485-4635 



Kay 1990 
to 

Sept. 196 



$270,000 
{26 W**> 



CETA TITLE VII PllCIJC 



Claaaroos Awatlonal training - 
*crd pcoceealng (course include* 

rcoediai Engl lift and baaic 
typing. 

No, of Participant*! 50 

Outer**! Intake' 1001 
fcetentioni 95t 
Placauntt 841 



Lo* Angele* City 
Personnel Sept. 
Ill tost 1st St. 
Los Angeles, CA 
Kr. Vincent Patlan 
(2130 465-2447 



July 1979 



5140,000 
(16 w*», 



Claaaroos vocational training - 
*?rd processing - (course lnclnie* 
:eeedi&i English *nd basic 

Typing 



CETA PSE - TITLE JZ1 I I IL> RK3INC 



No. of Participant*! 62 
Outcome Intake; 1001 
Retention! 80* 
Placement.* 71 1 



Lo* Angeles City 
Personnel Dept. 
Ill c**t 1st St. 
Lo* Angeles, CA 
Kr. Vincent Patlan 
(2130 485-2447 



July 1979 $140,000 CI 4**T oca vocational training - 
. to ,„ fi (16 processing - (course include* 

1' 7 » reaedlal Engll* and basic 

Typing 

' No. at Participant*! 62 



<A>tca» 



CETA PSE - TITLE VII & 1 ID FUCIH: 



Iftt-Mtei 1001 
Retention; 80* 
Plaeenenti 71-1 * 



J 



Outreach Facility for: 
West Lo* Angeles 

Cawtmlty College 
4800 r^esnnan Dc. 
Culver City, CA 
ft*. Adeline Price 
(21)) 628-7788 



Sept 1978 
to 

Preaert 



In-Kind 
Service 
(1 night 
per wk) 



IW-rrvC SEJTVICE ffeVIDETO 
THE OCKKJNITY COLLEGE 
DISTRICT 8Y TRW»«SrC» 



Classroos vocational training - 
«:d processing (course include* 
*«rd processing equipment training 
and theory} 

Kucfeer of Participant*] 22 

CAttccMj Thla 1* an approved course 
Hated in HA's catalog, it ia the 
last eoulpaent course tafcen by 
student* before certification by the 
L,A. Coaraunlty College Dlatr let in 
the field of «5rd processing. 
Stulent* attend f/oa all «rea* of 
L.A. County. 



Tuition Supported Programs 

Tt anodes tern Jan ; 

1725 w. 6th Street tc 
Los Angeles # CA 
Na.^lriey Adas* 
(213) 483-1880 



Claaaroos vocational training - 
*>rd processing {courses are varied, 
a catalog ha* been attached 



TUITION SUPPORTED TRAINING 
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I. IN-KIND CONTRIBUTIONS * 

Indicate the in-kind services and their corresponding 
- value that will be provided. 



Usage charges - Transwestern's president's and vice 
president's executive offices, including furnishings arfa automated 
equipment used to the support project. \ 



J. SELF-E ALUATION 

Describe how your organization will evaluate the 
relative success of the project in meeting its 
intended purpose and objectives. 

Our evaluation of success will be aeasured in terms 



of cold statistics. The growth of econosic development of partici- 
pating companies and the reduction in the ranks of the econoaicly 
disadvantaged of our Black commun i ti tes within the State will be 
aeasured. The^sajor consideration of success will be demonstrated 
by the project's continuance on a ur\subsidized basis after one 
year of funding. 




/ 
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6. Prooosal Budget 

Cor^letc all applicable budget itxrs below. See Line Iter-. Instructions on Page i. 
A. Staffi-*; Costs 

STMT SALARIES 



POS^ION TITLE |tCFTI?c| PATE ! TIME 




] 


1 


! 




t 




1 ; 

! SEE AjTTAC 


M S D ! 


t— . 

i 1 


' 1 


1 


| 


! I i 


-j 


! t i 

■ ■ . ! ! 




i | 1 1 




! ; . j 


1 


l 

| TOTAL STAFF SALARIES 


1 

$473,250 | 

t 



STAFF FRINGE BENEFITS 



WORKERS, COMPENSATION: 43 \ x S 4 f 782 

F.I.C.A. 6.65 t x ^ 

OTHEP 'SHOW CALCULATIONS) . 

Group Medical ($75.00) x 27 



$ 2,056 



,31,803 



2.Q25 



TOTAL STAFF FRINGE BENEFITS 


$ 35,884 






• TOTAL STAFFING COSTS 


$514 ,134 
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STAFF SALARIES 



POSITION TITLE 

President 

Vice President 

Executive Director 

Administrative Aide 

Executive Secretary 

Bookkeeper 

Proposal Writer 

Secretaries 

Receptionist 

Marketing Manager 

Sales Perso/s 

PR Manager 

Personnel Manager 

Employment Coordinators 

DP Manager 

OP Operators 

RtD Manager 

RiD Investigators 

Publisher 

Reporter 

Photogr apher 

Circulations Expert 

Bureau Chief 

Speaker s 



if 


YEARLY 


HOURS 


% OP TIME 


RATE 


PER WEEK 


50% 


' 4 OK 


20 


25% 


33K 


10 


100 % 


28K 


40 


100% 


1 6K 


40 


100 % 


18k 


40,. w 


100 % 


1 4K 


40 


100 % 


25K 


40 


100 % 


12K 


40 


100 % 


10K 


40 


100 % 


2 2K 


40 


100 1 


18K 


40 


100 1 


22K 


40 


100 % 


2 ok 


40 


100% 


12. 5K 


40 


100% 


27K 


40 


100% 


20K 


40 


100% 


2J>K 


40 


100% 


12K 


40 


25% 


25K 


10 


100) 


12K 


40 


25% 


18K 


10 


25% 


16K 


10 


100% 


24K 


40 


100% 


20K 


40 



Total 



PROGRAM 
AMOUNT 

$20,000 
$ 8,250 
$28,000 
$16,000 
$18,000 
$14,000 
$25,000 
$24,000 
$10,000 
$22,000 
$36,000 
$23,000 
$20,000 
* $25,000 
$27,000 
$20,000 
$22,000 
$36,000 
$ 6,250 
$12,000 
$ 4,500 
$ 4,000 
$22,000 
$20,000 

$478,250 



* 
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B. PARTICIPANT COSTS 



Classroor Training 



NOT APPLICABLE 
Services to Participants 



PARTICIPANT ALLOWANCES 

r 



ikAININC 
oca, PATIO*. 


NUMBER OF 
PARTICIPANTS 


RATE 


TIME 


AMOUNT 


KASIC 










jFPLNjLnTS 










i vCLvrivi 










TCFAl participant ALLOWANCES 


s ' 



PARTICIPANT V\AGES 
j*ork Experience 



TRAINING 
OCCUPATION 


*WBER CF 
PARTICIPANTS 


RATE 


TIME 


AMOUNT 
































TOTAL PARTICIPANT WAGES 


$ 



PARTICIPANT JkJNGE BENEFITS 
J*tork Experience 



Classroom Training 
Services 



WORKERS' COMPENSATION \ x $_ 

(ALL Participants) 

F I.C.A. \ x $^ 

(Participants Receiving hages) 

OTTER (SHOfc CALCULATIONS) . 
g 



TOTAL PARTICIPANT FRINGE BENEFITS $ 
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C. MISCELLANEOUS PROJECT COSTS 



TRAVEL 








18,000 Miles per Month x!8 t per mile x 12, Months 


$38 


,.880 


Other Travel Costs (ATTACH JUSTIFICATION) r 


2 


,400 


Air Travel 


(within California) 




CO-MUM CATIONS 




• 




Telephone 




12 


,000 


Postage Sending an 


average of 20,000 


43 


,200 


pieces of mail monthly 

bQUIFMF,\T 




Purchase see Attached 


1? 


.035 


Lease/Rental see Attached / 


80 


000 


Use Charges mkmd 






0 


SUPPLIES 








S 750.00 x l_? Months 




OOO 


SENT 








$4,000 x } ? Months 




non' 


UTILITIES 








$ N/A X 


Months 






CUSTODIAL 








S N/A x 


Months 




0 


INSURANCE AND BONDING COSTS 






2 SO 


OTHER COSTS (SEE INSTRUCTION) 




18 f 


000 




TOTAL MISCELLANEOUS 








, PROJECT COSTS 


$272, 765 






i 


(Add A, B, C) GRAJ 


JD TOTAL PROJECT COSTS 


$786,899 
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^C. Miscellaneous Project Cost 
Quantity Item Amount 

Purchase Items 



Total 



5 
4 

4 

3 
,3 
5 

5 
10 
10 
'3 
1 
1 
12 
12 



Typewriters 


SI 


,200 


.00 


S6 


,000.00 


Calculators 


s 


150 


.00 


s 


600,00 


Executive Desks 


s 


300 


L oo 


SI 

s 


, 200 . 00 


Cardenza 


s 


175 


roo 


525.00 


Chairs 


s 


155 


.00 


s 


465.00 


Secretary Desks 










With Returns 


s 


275 


.00 


s 


1375.00 


Chairs 


s 


60 


.00 


s 


360, 00 


Visitor Seats 


s 


40 


.00 


s 


400.00 


Pile Cabinets 


s 


125 


.00 


SI 


,250.00 


Misc., Tables 


s 


150 


.00 


s 


450.00 


Movie Screen 


s 


250 


00 


s 


250.00 


Set Video Equipment 


SI 


,500 


00 


SI 


,500.00 


Desks 


s 


210 


.00 


52 


,520.00 


Chairs 


s 


95 


00 


SI 


,140.00 


Misc. Office 








?i 


,000.00 


Components 











Rent 



Purchase Total 519,035.00 

Computer Lease/Purchase 580,000.00 
(Hardware t Software Included) 



Space Requirements - 4,000 sq. feet # 51.00 



Other Costs 



Magazine £ Newsletter 51,500 per oo . 51,800.00 
purchasing corfts 
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Mr. Hawkins. Finally, the last witness, Mr. Robert Clark, Nor- 
throp Corp , representing the Los Angele^J^ounty Private Industry 
Council. : Ns 

Mr Clark, knowing of your great experienc^Tn^^iuf field, I 
certainly look forward to your contribution to this panel. ^ 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT CLARK, NORTHR0P CORP., LOS 
ANGELES COUNTY PRIVATE INDUSTRY- COUNCIL 

Mr. Clark. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Xast shall not be least. 

I do represent today Admiral Horr^ ttfe chairman of the Los^ 
Angeles County Private Industry Council. J! am Robert Clark of the 
Northrop Corp I represent our president as the metro director of 
the National Alliance of Business, and I serve for him on both the 
Los Angeles City an$i County Private Industry Councils. On both 
tho£e councils, I am chairman of tfie Employment Generating Com- 
mittee. • —x 

I^ust say it has been * very instructive 2 years, Congressmen; 
and in the meeting I had with you that d ay with Larry Cooper, I 
have come to appreciate your dedication *~to this very serious prob- 
lem of employment and training for the disadvantaged people in 
our country. 

I would also say to Congressman Washington and Congressman 
Peyser, having been born in Evanston and partly raised in Larch- 
mont, welcome to God's country 

Mr. Washington Return to God's country. 

Mr. Clark, The Private Industry Councils, as well as the Volun- 
tary Business Organisation and the National Alliance of Business, 
deal with disadvantaged people. The PICS, the Private Industry 
Councils, are the conduit under title VII of CETA through which 
Federal funds are flowing for employment and training programs 
for disadvantage^ people. I would have to say that title VII is 
certainly still in its infancy, although it has been in force for a 
couple of years, at least judging by the amount of money we have 
to do our job We looked at CETA as we came into this picture, 
being rather strange to it. I believe that our impression is that 
CETA did a lot of good and still does a lot of good. 

The people involved in CETA have tried to focus on training for 
where the jobs are, and the people involved* certainly the commu- 
nity-based organizations in this community, have a perception of 
the needs and a perception of the people that have the needs. We 
feel that the CBO's inHhis country are a very vital resource in this 
whole scheme of things Within the PIC itself, we are a group of 
business .people, community-based organization representatives, 
labor representatives, educators, and one or two client representa- 
tives, We are trying to figure out what business can bring to this 
particular process that isn't already there. About all we found that 
we can do is to bend the system wherever we can to the reality of 
the work In other words, where the jobs are, lets find the train- 
ing, let's do the training. It hasn't been aU that easy, because in 
spite of very formidable statistics from the State Employment De- 
velopment Department, when it comes to your own community and 
a training program that is going to run 3 months, 6 months, 
something of that sort, you ^are not sure what you are doing> N We 
have leaned very heavily here on the community-based organ iza- 
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tions and our success in training disadvantaged people for entry 
level jobs is really proportional to the quality.of the CBO. 

One of the things we would like to do here, when you consider 
that there have been approximately 310 different organizations in 
this community that have received training contracts, is to see a 
quality control study develop that highlights as good a job as 
Urban League and TELACU. When you work wi|h the CBO's and 
let them handle the client intake and let them haS&le the absolute- 
ly vital aspect of attitudinal training, as Mr. Feltenberg mentioned, 
we find that placement of people is good. When you work with an 
organization that isn't paying attention to what it is doing, that 
does not know how to set up a curricula, that does not know how to 
hire an instructor, that really is not paying attention to the job 
market, then you have terrible failures. I must say it is a great 
shock to us to find even now that we have some programs with a 
50-percent dropout rate" in the first 3 months. We have to stop this. 
It is these sorts of experiences that are not the fault of any one 
individual. I wouldn't even say they are the fault of the system. Ijt 
is an inattention, perhaps, to a very complex system. What we 
want to do in our Private Industry Council here is to look at the< 
reality of <where the jobs are, look at the realities of what we get 
for our igoney, pay attention to the people we are dealing with and ' 
their real needs, and make this money do its job. We hope that the 
words we hear from Washington, that the involvement of the busi- 
ness community is deemed to be a good thing, and that more 
money will flow: through these particular channels, that that will, 
in fact, happen, because we think we are getting our feet on the 
ground now. 

Ab a footnote before I mention our proposed long-range planning 
goals, T would like to mention, Congressman, that the EDD figures 
on page 17 of their report that you discussed earlier are familiar to 
me. I was under the impression that either President Kolberg of 
NAB or-som'eone from the Department of Labor had presented to 

£?n ^fL?£° ut a month ^° the 3t °ry of what happened to the 
660,000 PSE people laid off. My recollection is that the number was 
64 percent instead of 75 having gone into something else about a 
month ago, but I very clearly remember that of that only 25 
percent had moved into private industry, llie others were in re- 
training or in other unsubsidized Government employment or had 
, gone to school or something of^iat sort. Of the 330,000, with 65 
percent accounted for and only 25 percent of those having gone 
into private industry, from our point of view CETA, title VI, was 
an absolute failure. They lost sight of the fact that those people 
that were placed in jobs should have had additional training so 
that when they came out they could do something. That is my 
recollection of those numbers. 

Within the county PIC, I have been asked to read to you the 
proposed long-range planning goals for the public-private partner- 
ship in employment and training of disadvantagecPpeople. I will 
give this to the reporter so he will have it. I will read it exactly. 

Item A: Efforts should be geared to 5-year planning and training 
should be for private sector jobs that will exist and be in demand 
within that time frame. This time period, that is 5 years, is selected 
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because most private sector employers utilize that period for their 
planning. 

Item B: Responsibility for employment a,nd training programs 
should be placed with the private sector, particularly programs 
which are income generating, self-supporting, or performed by the 
private sector. . 

Item C: Create a better system of job projections to avoid over- or 
undertraining situations. 

Item Encourages collective bargaining agreements to include 
employment and~trainmg programs. 

Item E: Introduce and strengthen private sector input to schools 
to (aJ determine where the greatest frequency of dropouts occur; (b) 
assess the needs of the students as they mest^their employment 
goals, (cj develop and match curriculum to aid students in meeting 
those goals. 

Item F: Link employment and training to local development 
activities. 

Item G: Place people in ^meaningful jobs of upward mobility 
rather than on unemployment and welfare rolls. 

Item H: Develop better understanding of the hardcore unem- 
ployed and reaffirm service to the truly needy as the responsibility 
of the PIC. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Clark. 

Let me begin with you, Mr. Clark, if I may, because I agree 
basically with the specific criteria that you enumerated at the 
concluding part of your presentation. I suppose the most difficult 
thing for us to understand, for this committee to grasp is agreeing 
basically what you indicate. How do we go about implementing it? 

For example, I don't think there is any reluctance on the part of 
the members of this committee, or certainly it has not been true in 
the past, of placing responsibility for training programs in the 
private sector, but how dp we do that? How do we go about doing 
it? / 

At least there is great lip service for doing this, but in what way 
do we encourage the private sector to undertake this? In going 
across the broad spectrum of views expressed by the witnesses, 
including the various classes of individuals who find themselves 
unemployed in the economy, whether they are disadvantaged, 
whether they are individuals who are laid off and who need re- 
training, or whether they are individuals who are reasonably 
skilled but who still find it difficult to go from one occupation io 
another— just where do we begin with the private sector to give 
them the responsibility for training programs and to provide the 
incentives for doing it? We have tried different schemes. I don't 
think anyone is necessarily making a strong case for CETA. We 
understand its weaknesses. It certainly is not going to solve all of 
the problems, but it has dealt*yvith a limited aspect of the problem. 
We recognize that it has to gorbeyond that particular point. No one 
is trying, I think, to impose on the private sector that they have to 
be responsible for taking the very hard to train individuals and 
make that your responsibility. That is^one of the reasons, I sup- 
pose, CETA developed in the' first place, because we were dealing 
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with a group of individuals that no one else seemed to want to deal 
with— people with a great number of problems, and so forth. 

Perhaps we did not go too far beyond that in trying to deal with 
the other parts of the total problem. Perhaps we need a more 
comprehensive agency to do the job, not only of the hard to employ 
but those who are laid off, those who need just simple retraining 
and so forth, or even get to the group that was first referred to by 
Mr. Vokal, those who are in an extremely difficult industry where 
they need a lot o& intensive training £nd for which these individ- 
uals on CETA, in;entry level jobs, we would not want to impose on 
that particular irfdustry to undertake the costs. 

In other words, what I am saying is that we have been groping 
for several years to get to the bottom line as to what it is that we 
can do to provide the answer to this very difficult problem and we 
have sought it in title VII We have tried to expand it We have 
made it— issued a challenge to the private sector. What is it that 
we can do in terms of title VII or any other suggestion in order to 
provide that which will do the job that youfsay should be dx>ne bv 
the private sector? * I > 

For some reason, we have never reached the point where we 
could get that type of dialog which I think is certainly much 
clearer today, listening to those of you who represent the private 
sector. There is a willingness to do the job but apparently nobody 
steps forward to give us £he specifics as to what it is that we can 
do. 

Mr Clark. Well, Congressman, I think you deserve more credit 
than you are taking Neither Lockheed nor Northrop build an 
airplane that works right the first time. I think that perhaps you 
were close^ to CETA as a father of it— sorry. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Vokal. He told me Lockheed always did it right. 

Mr Clark. Perhaps in your dedication to your task you become 
closer to the problem and we have the advantage of coming into it 
somewhat later and seeing the progress that you have made It 
seems to me that within the CETA legislation, certainly within 
wnat I perceive to be the intent of what you are trying to do you 
nt^ a A l0ng Way toward a S reat success. Title VI or any other title of 
CM A or any other element of a program can well be regarded as 
an experiment that didn't work for one reason or another. So you 
abandon it* happen to be in sympathy with the administration for 
WOng cut off title VI Demonstrably, statistically it was not doing 
what it should do, at least in our community when we tried to find 
jobs for these people. 

All right That did not work. Let us find something now that will 
work; but you have a good base to work with. There are a lot of 
kids and a lot of disadvantaged people who have jobs because of the 
other titles of CETA and the years of experience that you have in 
this, A couple of years ago while getting into this, I was inclined, as 
pe rWi 6 *u- defense industry do, to peck away at the Government 
a little bit and say you are too program oriented and not results 
oriented Well, that was a little unfair at the time. Perhaps even 
more so now, because you have a lot of results in CETA. Maybe 
what you need to do is to turn around some of the people in the 
Department of Labor so they will see what those results are, revise 
the programs to enhance them. 



I do not think that we have problems with legislation as" much as 
we do with regulations, frankly. 

Mr. Hawkins. Let me say that we have not made a criticism as 
such of the administration abandoning some of the programs, the/ 
ones they claim did not work. However, I think we were justified in 
criticizing the elimination of programs without alternatives being 
submitted. It is very difficult to go out and say to 300„000 people 
who are on a program that, let us say, is faulty and say to tfiem 
that the program isn't doing what it is supposed to do, therefore we 
eliminate it and then you offer nothing in its place. As bad as it 
was, the placement record was much better than what has hap- 
pened since it was eliminated We estimated in the study that you 
referred to that the placement rate since elimination of the titles — 
^ of title II-D and title VI— has been only about 18 percent. Despite 
claims made otherwise, it gets down to a very low percentage. We 
have had testimony today from the State agency responsible for 
compiling the information that the largest percentage of individ- 
uals who were eliminated from these programs had gone on unem- 
ployment insurance I think all of us will concede, as taxpayers, as 
private sector people, and in other capacities, that certainly unem- 
ployment insurance is not a productive occupation of any kind. We 
are paying people foddering nothing, which is not quite as good as 
the old CETA record that we criticize as being flawed v 

My point is that it would seem to me that befofc' abolishing 
programs that are doing a little good for the monej^fcat we put 
into them, that we would try to work out alternatives for these 
individuals who now are looking for welfare and unemployment 
insurance which I don't think, we can possibly defend those pro- 
grams. 

Mr Clark I think you certainly have a valid criticism and 
concern there Not being that familiar with the regulations or the 
legislation, it would certainly have seemed that finances permit- 
ting, there should have been a consequent retraining/ program, let 
us say, for those people that were not yet ready for joas^elsewhere 
Perhaps in terms of what the gentleman was saying about the laid 
off auto workers in his community, if there is still a gap in the 
regulations, the CETA regulations, permitting funds to'be used for 
retraining under these circumstances, that is one element that 
* ought to'be changed. 

Mr Hawkins. I think Mr. Vokal indicated Something elbser to 
the 'old MDtTA as being much more desirable than the CETA 
concept Well, if we had been, let us say, assured by the adminis- 
tration that we should go back to some of those concepts and put 
them into a program prior to the tirrjfe that we eliminated one, 
then I think that we could have worked from that foundation and 
perhaps with passing time, another y4ar, we could hake had an- 
other type of program in place that SfOuld have picked up these 
individuals that were being eliminated altogether. 

Now I take it somewhat personally, perhaps representing a dis- 
trict where many of these individuals, I think, are just going to 
contribute to crime statistics, unfortunately They represent family 
heads who are left without any particular thing to do except to 
think in terms of "I am not going to let my family starve, so I am 
, going to go out and take it " That, I dpn't think even on a tempo- 
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rary basis, contributes anything constructive at all I get back to 
the point that I am making: I do not see us in the prices? now :t 
least of having theMialog to put together a program to rep'<* ; to- 
other; and I think that everyone agrees that some type ol try- 
ing program is needed. I think you have given us some render; .] 
criteria on which to build on, I would hope that somehow out of 
these hearings, that we can begin to work with some o f >ou on 
trying to get that type of a program put together and to convince 
the administration to look seriously in that direction 

Mr Vokal. Congressman Hawkins, I agree with the gentleman 
at the end of the table here from Northrop that CETA has r.ot all 
been bad. The thing is that we have noticed on the national ipvci, 
with the National Tooling & Machining Association, a deteriora- 
tion in the program. Going back to 1964, when we became involved 
with the CETA programing, we had 85-percent retentiun. fner; ail 
of a sudden the social aspects and those who needed economic help, 
things changed; and the rope became tighter anjd tighter. All of a 
sudden,, the retention becomes 62 percent of the last grouu of 
classes that we had last year. I do not think there is a panacea xo 
solve all of this, but I think it is a matter which involves education 
We have to %tart there. We have to properly educate the next 
group of young peole. We have to solve the problems that Ae have 
We have to get the American people, the kids, get everybody 
saying, "Hey, let's not sit back, let s d§ something/' 

It's a great problem. We are going to have to come up \v:th a 
master program. I think by tax incentives, that is going to help 
some of this. That program ought to be for those people who r'eeti 
it and not a general statement so we can find loophole^ T know 
that statement is a terrific statement if it can be done, but we need 
to come up with something that says, OK, there is an induce. v\ 
there is a nee#L All right? 

So we'uay there are 250,000 to 300,000 people that are needed in 
the skilled marketplace for this one little industry that happens to 
be the backbone of our industrial might. There is 300.000/ How do 
we get to those? You have to take each segment as it comes I 
cannot give you an answer, I do not think anybody In this roGm 
can give you £h answer. I hope to God from all of these hearing 
and I give you credit— that you put it down and maybe there will 
be a pattern. I think maybe that is the best you can come up with 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Washington? 

Mr. Washington. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I don't think you will find a good deal of disagreement that 
perhaps private industry should have a greater degree of control 
over the training of future employees; btft my feeling from you 
"gentlemen is that what you are asking for is sort of a carte blanche 
to doAhe whole job, funded by Federal or governmental dollars. I 
hear rio mention of standards I am concerned about the cavaher- 
ish rejection or objection to testing devices. 

The word "quota" was thrown in as something very bad. I don't 
quite get the context, Mr, Kiddoo, in which you used it You want 
no regulations I am concerned about that I am concerned about 
affirmative action, for example. Your whole temper and tone seems 
to move toward the structuring of an elitist concept with govern- 
ment rrroney weaning out certain unnamed standards, certain 
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people which io_your wisdom you feel you can train for this. This 
bothers me , • 

Mr Vokal Funny, I didn't hear all of that. 

Mr Washington Maybe it was overtones 

Mr. Vokal I made the comment myself in my presentation I 
would love to sit down and discuss this in detail with you, Con- 
gressman But we do not want a panacea For example, this legisla- 
tion that was presented by Mr Bailey suggests a 50 percent tax 
credit for year one, a 30 percent tax credit f for year two That is not 
asking for the whole thing It is saying fckke some of these funds 
and reallocate it. All we have is money to work with All we have 
ape people to work with. All we are saying is we feel that in <his 
little segment, maybe this would be 4 a good way to go Maybe it 
should only be partial I said distinctly that we should clearly 
define those people that need and don't make it so loose as it has 
been before That is an easy statement for me to say, but that is 
where the problem comes Everybody finds a loophole I remernber 
an incident at the Small Business Administration a number /of 
years ago— I won't mention the gentleman's name — he was wi$i a 
local group here and became high up in the administration, the 
Small Business Administration One day I walked in and sat down 
with him He's with a big law firm in Washington at the moment. 

I said, "What's the matter 9 " 

He said, "Well, I had ST million worth of bad small business go 
down the tubes " 

I said, "Well, that is not a lot of money " 

He said, "Out of $35 million 9 " He said, "I feel pretty bad." He 
said. "You know what the problem is 9 We did not reach a level of 
^communication before we started " He said, "They found sdme 
loophole!', they didn't distinctly know what it was Here we are M 
He said. \ I have $7 million Another $10 million of that with small 
bubine&b,'minontie&," he said, "is going to go down the tubes, too." 
He said, "We have not done our job " 

I think you could point a finger at anybody and say this. You 
know, this is what happens. 

Mr Kiddoo May I make a comment here 9 What I said about 
CETA, I don't want to do away with it I said it is seriously flawed. 
I agree with Bob Cla^k here, it's a good foundation program. 4 
think we did better under the old MDTA I think private industry 
played a larger role W T e are very cognizant of equal employment 
opportunity W T e support it "We are going to continue to support it. 
But I think you have to make up your mind on these programs. 
That is what I tried to point out On education programs, jobs, 
what is your goal 9 Don't mix up your goals Business doesn't try to 
mix .up goals When we have a goal, it's pretty distihct and we 
work toward that goal We don't say this is our goal and add a 
whole bunch of junk onto the thing that just will not. fly. It won't 
fly We have to tweak it a little bit 

I think maybe that is what you need to do with the system I 
agree with Bob here Maybe you need to tweak your airplane to 
make it work better Maybe you need to get a lot of the bureaucra- 
cy out of it I do think there is a morass of it You have to have 
some level that will set standards I thin^ with the Private Indus- 
try Council, it has been very successful here in the city ajid county 
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of Los Angeles Maybe carry that concept a little bit forward and 
maybe you could develop it into regional councils which, in turn, 
could develop proposals for their specific area for certain kinds of 
training Spell out where the people are available. Where would we 
get the people. Set up the standards 

As I said in my own presentation here, get some nonpolitical 
agency-and by that not the Department' of Labor, but somebody 
£ e 9 , or the IRS-somebody that will be strict to see how 
eilectively and efficiently you are running the program. 

We are not asking for a handout or anything else, but we are 
trying to assure that the tax dollars that you and I and everybody 
else provides are best spent and are spent for a known goal 

Mr Washington I am not fighting that. Perhaps there should 
be movement in your direction. I am concerned about the people 
who understand the standards, which I have garnered from read- 
ing your submissions, will be left out. Perhaps Mr Feltenberg 
would want to commenfbn that. 

Mr Feltenberg. It is very important, of course, for the small 
businesses to be included in any planning that concerns training 
because of our need to have skilled labor. If we are not able to 
make access to skilled labor pools, it is certainly going to be devas- 
tating for us I think, though, that there are certain notable suc- 
cesses in the CETA program that can be pointed out I heard the 
gentleman on the end talk about reducing that retention level I 
. know a program-in fact, our own program has the 67 percent 
Ibat is just this_past year. Eighty-five percent placement level I 
think it is important to look at the CBO's and the businesses in the 
business of training for skills for tomorrow's technologies and not 
•a* 11 com Pletely in the hands of large industry 

Mr Clark Congressman Washington, lest I left you a little too 
solidly with the impression that the business community wants to 
run things with no regulation, I referred in the beginning that the 
iu fu a P ublic -P riv ate partnership and our composition is other 
than the business community As you well know, under the legisla- 
tion and regulations whatever we do is subject to concurrence 
and/or approval by the prime sponsor. As a matter of fact, legally 
the prime sponsor is responsible for the title VII funds 

Let me tell you what we find in Los Angeles City. It takes 
about-if we are lucky-2 months to get a training contract 
through the system. It is a simple contract, but it is a city mecha- 
nism This is not the only thing that the chief administrative 
officer has to look at. It is not the only thing that the contracts 
department has to look at. It is not the only thing the Grants 
Committee has to look at in public hearings. It is not the only 
thing the lo city councilmen have to vote on. Yet all those ele- 
ments get involved in every single training contract. It's a real 
pain in the neck. 

What we hope to accomplish is to go to the city and Department 
of Labor with our annual plan for joint approval, which we do 
anyway, and put in, that plan the money we are going to spend and 
the general nature of the training programs that we are going to 
move into These programs, as I mentioned earlier, in our commu- 
nity are carried on by community-based organizations such as that 
of the gentleman next to me 
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I tell you, we are going to have a real fight before the city will 
let us put in that plan the approval to spend the money without 
coming back to them for each individual contractor I say this 
under the conditions where city staff are PIC staff and we are not 
removed from the system We simply have to get out of the wheels. 
These things really hold us up That is why last year the city gave 
back 670 percent of the funds. We are trying to do better this year, 
but we are not going to ^pend 40 percent of the funds We just 
cannot beat the mechanism So when I sa> business would like to 
have more responsibility, I say it in that context. 

When I said business, I should have said PIC, because it includes 
other elements of the community But that mechanism is difficult 
to work with. 

Mr Hawkins If Mr Washington would yield, I think, Mr Clark, 
you have indicated a serious problem that we have been concerned 
with for a long time — the difficulties of dealing with the local 
prime sponsor and how to circumvent this It is pretty obvious that 
if you go through the exercise that you go through that you would 
soon T>ecome discouraged T am surprised that you* even continue 

However, as you well know, under the old MDTA concept, you 
dealt direfl&tly w r ith Washington I guess it was during the Nixon 
administration that the program was decentralized artd now under 
the new concept, local primes are 'the ones who determine the 
shape of the program I am wondering how: it is in the concept of 
returning control to local governments How can w^e** circumvent 
some Qf the problems that you speak about having to go through a 
city council, the city of Los Angeles for example, Where you have 
to try to satisfy a majority of 15 councilmen You indicate that you 
even go down to the level of having to get approval on individual 
programs I don't see how you/could possibly operate under those 
conditions i 

Mr Clark The city staff that serves us has been operating 
under those conditions for other titles for all their lives, so merely 
bringing in the complication of title VII didn't really bother them 
They are the ones serving it It has obviously bothered us We 
recognize the need for involveme/t with the political elements of 
the community That is a reality' We would like to streamline this 
system without relieving them of any overview or responsibility or 
their political leanings, if* you will 

The mechanism can be changed by changing the regulations to 
permit the annual plan, for example, to have attached to it $n 
ultimate authority to the Private Industr> Council to spend the 
moneys that have been approved in the plan 

Mr Hawkins. Well, this committee will certainly give a review 
to those regulations along the lines of trying to meet the problem 
that you speak of. This isn't the first time I have heard this 
criticism, but'it is a very valid one I am surprised that you don't 
operate with your" own staff as an incorporated group rather than 
leaning on even the city staff / 

Mr Clark This has been a function of Lime The staff has been 
in place 3 weeks It took a long time for that incorporation to go 
through the city The county has a little different relationship, 
functions a little differently, but the time element is still there to 
get a contract through 
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Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Weiss? \ i 

Mr Weiss. Mr. Chairman, just on that last point, Mr. Clark, that 
is really local option, though, is it not 9 It's not the Federal Govern- 
ment or its regulations which imposed those requirements or re- 
strictions on you? 

Mr Clark. It depends upon how you look at it. The prime 
sponsor can do what he wants. If he wants to review a contract he 
can review a contract We do not have the option of saying no you 
are not going to review that contract. If the system were so estab- 
lished that the annual plan not only said what we are going to do 
but had a few more specifics in it about how we were going to 
spend the funds.'and at the end authorizes us to spend the funds 
then we can run these contracts through without having to go 
through the whole political system. 

Mr Weiss I must tell you that New York, which does not always 
have the simplest method of operation, either, has managed to 
avojd this trap. •* - • ♦ - 

Mr Clark Because the prime sponsor gave it to them. It didn't 
. .give it to us. 

Mr Weiss That is right But that is precisely my point This is 
not a matter where the Federal Government or the legislation 
itselt or the Department of Labor has imposed any of these restric- 
tions or onerous regulations on you. You have a problem that 
exists locally It is very difficult, it seems to me, for Congress to 
turn around and say to the local sponsors, "You shall not " It 
seems to me that if in fact, the work that you are doing is worth- , 
while— and obviously the prime sponsor thinks that it is or/ 
wouldn t have you involved in it— then you 6ught to be abl&^fo 
work out an arrangement with them which doesn't because of 
their own restrictions, make it impossible for you to do your job 

Mr Clark It is still a matter of whether you have an adversar- 
ial relationship with your local government. It is entirely possible 
to have it If the regulations permit that sort of thing to carry on 
to the point where you cannot get anything done, there is nothing 
the business community can do about it. 

All I am suggesting is that if the regulations make it c*r that 
the involvement of the political community is not waterai but 
certainly in the matter of detailed review its authorities are limit- 
ed, then the business community can function 

Mr Weiss Again I say I am not that familiar with California or 
Los Angeles I firid it very hard to understand any locality which 
has a very serious unemployment problem where you finally 
_ manage, through Federal legislation, with goodwill involved in the 
business community,- to get a partnership operation going, then to 

SpHinaT ' ° °¥ u ff th f very P ossibillt y of that operation suc- 
ceeding because of this adversarial relationship If you have the 

^ erS % n relatlon s hl P- then why bother to begin with 9 

Mr Clark The adversarial relationship could happen in anv 

community It happened in this community I would say for a 

variety of reasons and perhaps tied to the nature of the process 

here and the numbers of people mvolved. It is difficult to run a city 

w,th Id councilmen if some of the things you want to do don't 

exactly fit with the pattern that they have had before Again the 

point I am trying to make is that even if you do not have an 
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adversarial relationship, if you leave it up to one party to work 
efficiently! at tne sufferance of the others, you do not have a very 
good partnership. It is that particular point I am trying to make. 
The only way we will improve the efficiency of our operation here 
is at this sufferance of the prime sponsor. The prime sponsor has 
departments whose job it is to review contracts, go over clauses, 
and they are not going to give it up. 

\Mr. Weiss. I am not sure about that. The other side of it, follow- 
ing logically to what you are suggesting may be the answer If the 
Federal Government is nof going to impose its will on this kind of 
local government-business initiative, and if the prime sponsor, 
which is the local government, is not going to have any kind of 
oversight regulation, then indeed what happens, and in one in- 
stance perhaps it may be fine but someplace else it may not be. 
There is a private sector operation and they have a blank check. 
Someplace along the line, unless you want to have a repeat of 
horror stories with the private sector being on the receiving end of 
waste, fraud, and abuse, you have to have some kind of responsibil- 
ity in some level of government there is taxpayers* money that 
involved. 

What we thought we did was, in fact, allow for the partnership 
to exist at the local level, but you are quite right. If one party to 
that partnership says no, I am going to make your life impossible, 
that is not a partnership. 

Mr Clark Well, perhaps you still don't get my point. I am not 
saving that a contract is going to be negotiated by private industry 
or that taxpayers' money is going to be spent without proper 
review I am saying the Private Industry Council if they can get 
together with the prime sponsor and the labor representatives at 
the beginning of the year and approve a program that has funds 
tied to it, when you start to get Into a contractual relationship then 
with the training organization, it is still the prime sponsor's con- 
tract operation that is going to be sitting in there doing the negoti- 
ating, because they have the skill, but you are not going to have 
the words picked, over at the political level in a process that takes 
months. 

Mr Weiss That is right, that doesn't have to be. I follow and I 
agree with you wholeheartedly 

Mr Clark That we would like to see You see, it could also put 
an end to what happens in our city. And I don't want to wash our 
dirty linen any more thaif necessary. But if you look at the min- 
utes of what happens when the CETA programs come before our 
city council for approval, you will find those programs that have 
been negotiated and established anfd are ready for signing and final 
approval are subject to last minute funding changes based on the 
personal desires of the individual councilmen. They are changed 
right then and there at the- council table. I think Congressman 
Hawkins is right It is a little tough to swallow some of this. 

Mr. Weiss As a former member of the City Council of New York, 
I should tell >ou I don't think council members ought to have their 
hands in that situation They don't belong there. Indeed, they, it 
seems to me, ought to be put into the position of having to make 
the choice, do you, Ln fact, want /in effective partnership situation 
with Federal moneys underwriting this program or don't you 9 
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Again it seems to me tlrat you have a great deal of leverage in the 
situation. You arc^in essence, the only game left in town. 

Mr. Clark. We are the only game left in town, but it is a little 
aggravating after awhile to be the guy that always invites the odd 
fellow to lunch. 

Mr. Weiss. I appreciate that. 

Let me, if I may— Mr. Chairman, with your indulgence— touch 
on another area. 

Mr. Kiddoo, you mentioned in your testimony that close to $800 
, million is spent annually in California on vocational training 
What does that statistic mean? What programs are included in 
that $800 million? 

Mr. Kiddoo Actually it is a figure Governor Brown quoted. We 
had a Governors task force, which was primarily in the 'fieid of 
electronics. I took that from his statement. He used that in a 
meeting that we are spending $800 million. That incidentally was 
about 1 x h or 2 years agi. 

Mr. Weiss. The reason I ask— I understand he is going to be here 
tomorrow— I am concerned, as I indicated in earlier questioning, 
about the lack of evaluation of the vocational education programs! 
the lack of coordination between the various departments of Gov- 
ernment. I mean simply because we spend $800 million, I agree 
witfi you that doesn't mean that we are necessarily getting a 
nickel's worth of benefit out of it. 

Mr. Kiddoo. That is right. 

Mr. Weiss. I would like to think that perhaps the business com- 
munity, which you represent so effectively, would want to get into 
that situation to see whether, in fact, that program makes any 
sense or whether— if it does, it is receiving proper evaluation and 
monitoring. 

Mr Kiddoo. Congressman, I think as you witness the last 2 or 3 
years, the business community is becoming increasingly active in 
the field of public education and the whole way the job market 
works and so on. As I mentioned, one of our most powerful groups 
oJ£ e r te 1S the California *Roundtable which consists of the 
CEO s of our major concerns here, like Lockheed, Northrop, and so ■ 
on I hey have established a task force. They are, digging into it 
I hey are having studies conducted, and so on. The American Elec- 
tronics Association, of which I*head their IR committee, hired a 
full-time staff member We have established a blue ribbon commit- 
tee to look into not only technician training but engineering train- 
ing I think the interest has been shown in the private industry 
councils here in which we participate along with Bob and others, 
and berg frragner, for example, from TRW We are exceedingly 
interested in becoming increasingly involved. You are quite right 
We have a big stake in this. We have a big stake on whether or not 
we are going to get the people to do the work that we have. So its 
a very selfish interest. 

Mr Weiss Let me finally lead in from that comment to you Mr 
Vw T ^ USe Jl ar ? not sure if 1 un derstand your thrust and that 
ot Mr. Kiddoo. Perhaps I am unfairly, in my own mind, character- 
izing your approach because I do not understand it. When you say, 
Mr, Vokal, that you do not want loopholes, you want only those 
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people* "-ho need it to benefit from these programs, you are talking, 
I iinctersiand it, about the" industries; is that right? , 

■ Mr Yokal Correct 

M Vj.iss M} concern is that that may be fine as far as the 
piiva . -« a- foi as industry is concerned, but at our side of 
the * :h* ' jenernment level, our concern can't only be whether 
u.du^tr*. cit-ttinir sufficient numbers of workers. We have to be 
i met an I I ask the question of you— about the individuals 

A-hu '.- r ; jobs, regardless of the needs of industry. How 

1 oi - »K . ^eda of the heads of families, our young people? What 
ji > - nji them'' It set-in? tu me your approach leaves them 6ut 
u iatiun totally 

", ■ v 1 1 Vou have to remember that I am talking about a 
aa.i»» ' ^->u!ir/- and machining association that is made up of 
^ixii 1 - " rmtsmen I am saytng that one segment of the country 
a^t- \ '.t a terrible skilled labor and we should listen and look at 
he* r problems, also < N 

I j^rt. People need jobs. 1 do not come here with a panacea to 

' ,t ill,- I came ; here with a small segment of the problem. I am 
nwt t^rir^ what I sav hhould be applied to everything. We have to 
haw- jobs for the^e people I am saying that with the possible 
auit <A taking t-he pot and shaking that pot up and letting those 
ot have the opportunity to seek their level and then help them 
, 'uJiiijiv, don't force the ones that really have it to do mediocre 
tin: ^ v hep the> can reach a better aptitude or higher altitude in 
f'vn nfe That is what I am trying to get acrosfe. 

y.r Wtiss This matter of attitude is not only the attitude of 
p(,t< nMal emplovees It is the attitude of business and industry 

■ t-e'f T hot Hinetimesj is a problem In the course of this subcommit- 
V k - hearings last vear, we went to Minneapolis and we visited the 
plarts run by the Colgate Corp there Without the benefit of 
' r .irnment assistance at the time, they built a plant deliberately 
ir t!>e ,ift a uf greatest economic deprivation and have trained from 
tne ground up people whu do the simplest and the most complicat- 
ed ,,u.k imaginable Everything from designing and making, man- 
uf * turnip the equipment itself to the wiring, the most technical 
kiiiU of ckvironic Wiring involved. If you looked at that community 
without th^ benefit of their experience, you would say we are not 
K>r^ to find people m this community who can do this kind of 
ttoik I think what vou have to do perhaps in industry also is not 
i,> V ^nded b> past stereotypes, because perhaps the very people 
/h »rr, v»u do not think can cut the mustard, given the proper 
^tuiikleo and niotivation, on both sides, can, in fact, be trained to 
do th" most difficult and complicated work 

Ta»j' nid fhe manufacturing I am sure is very difficult and com- 
piu -t,- 1 It lan't all that complicated There are hundreds o£ thou- 
-uiiul> of people who do it 

Mr »KAi Again training The thing is you have to remember 
th.-» inJuslf^ we are talking about, the average employer, has 18 or 
J< iiMjjjif The> are exceedingly small. They are down to the roots 
•t Aliat mo^t of these people came up through Most of them came 
up unough ( ETA programs We have files if you want to see how 
rjUt'wsrtful ('ETA has been in some instances Those are very posi- 
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tive. They are there. It is a small grouping of business people that 
happen to be in a very critical industry. 

t I hear what you are saying. I he&r what you are saying loud and" 
clear. Again, I feel that we have to look at the overall program. I 
fortunately directed this training center trust as one of the trustees 
for a number of years. We had a lot of Chicanos, a lot of blacks. We 
had a cross section that you would not believe. I had an opportuni- 
ty to interview about 15 of these young people who took the apti- 
tude test, showed that they could work with cars, work with their 
hands. They say, "Oh, here, maybe this is someone that could be 
directed." Maybe they only run a machine. I shouldn't say onl>. 
Maybe they don't have to be a toolmaker or machinist. Mavbe 
there is something down here they can do. It tore my heart out to 
talk to the Chicanos and blacks who had been reading in the 
newspapers that there were skilled needs that this is a wonderful 
trade where you can earn $35,000, $40,000, They wanted to get into 
it. I couldn't recommend sorfte of them because they did not have 
the background or the proper education. At that puint I was play- 
ing God. I think anyone who interviews at times is placing God. 

Mr. Weiss. Couldn't you see the benefit of a program which -in- 
fact would bring people in at entry level positions and provide, an 
opportunity for further education and training un the job so that, 
in fact, 2 years down the line they could qualify for a job you are 
talking about? 

Mr. Vokal. Sure. But this is a momentous problem We have to 
start working at the schools, at the educational levels to get these 
people to want to learn to get the most mit of then lives instead of 
being oriented toward the food stamps arid similar handouts. Lots 
of people need help. God love them, they need it There ar j *ome 
there that are taking' advantage. You and I know that It is a hard 
problem. I cannot answer you or^nyone at that head table and ^ay 
this is what you should do. We have to work at it We have to chip 
away at it and take the good and go on. 

Mr. Weiss. So lone as industry looks at job training oiilv as 
something that will benefit them, rather than* benefiting society as 
a whole, we are going to be in a lot of trouble 

Mr. Vokal. OK, bufe many of these people can raise themselves 
up. And you -come up with tax incentives or incentives to help 
industry. And later on they become paying citizen* and they can 
start to pay taxes and not be on welfare rolls. That is v.lfcre we 
want to be. No one wants a handout. Everybody would Iov-j go to 
work. 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Again, I would like to thank each and e\ery 
member of the panel. You have been extremely helpful I want to 
assure you of the continuing cooperation of this committee and 
Solicit your continuing contribution to the work of the committee I 
think we have had enough dialog to understand each other f* little 
bit better and certainty offer a standing invitation for your input, 
your views. 

We hope that we will continue to enjo> this fame friendly reop- 
eration. 
Thanks. 

Mr. Vokal. Thank you 
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Mr, Hawkins. TWe final witness is Miss Birdell Moore, who has 
been sittinYaround all day. 

STATEMENT OF BIRDELL MOORE 

* Mrs. Moore I am Birdell Moore. I am from the community. You 
know, I am from the people and I represent the people, volunteer- 
ing, because I am not able to hold a job. In the first place, it is 
discrimination, it is what got the country in its place. He is sitting 
up*there talking about Mexicans and blacks*and they don't hire 
them if they are qualified, especially the blacks. It is totally dis- 
crimination for jobs for our young people in the black, community. 

We send them to jobs They are well trained. They are turned 
down on everything you can think of other than saying we don't 
want you because your skin is black, 

, ^ And I know and I have sent them to jobs and they are U.S. 
citizens, born in this country, and everything else. They are asking 
them can they speak another country's language to get a job. Then 
you can send them out to jobs, they wijl find every other excuse 
they can find to turn them down. Then you go there. He was 
talking about scientists I got a nephew who was majoring ^n 
science and he got the highest honor in the Navy cadet that you 
can get He was in the highest office. He has not been able to get a 

"job He has not been able to get a scholarship to continue his v 
education Ever} time, they want his mama to support him. He's 
23 years old, and she got both legs off. Her husband is dead, and 
she got a child, a smaller girl to take care of, and nothing 

Now these are the kind of things that they are doing to our black 
kids. And we have in Jordan High School a good training program 

.teaching the children, the young people how to work in business 

*and in stores, in different things of this sort, but they want to cut 
that program off where they are training those kids, and that is 
the way it is all over 

Talking about the CETA program, the CETA program wasn't so 
bad, the only thing was, it didn't leave them enough time to really 
Be trained That is thg only thing that the CETA program needed 
is enough time to be trained They are trying to reenlist the block 
grants', which you had nothing to do with You fought like hell to 
get the money But with the block grants, believe it or not, they 
are trying to cut out every block grant program, administrative 
program that they have in Los Angeles City. 

I'went down to the block grant, sat there, listened, and every 
person that came up there that had a black administrator, they 
were finding every kind of fault that they could find to try to cut 
them off. to recommend that they be cut off, and then you send 
them and then the Watts Foundation, Westminster, and Ted Wat- 
ISfs cannot employ all these people. That is the only place that 
they can get a job Only maybe one did one here, and one got one 
here. And you can look at television and you can see what they are 
doing to that 

There is no other ethnic group that fought in any wars more, 
than the blacks, almost equal to the whites, and you can see on 
those pictures in all of those westerns, and everything else, they 
got everything in there but blacks Those are jobs. 
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You.can look at everything that the State has, the United States 
has, the* Government has— the local State has, and the city and the 
county, aH the people, who are administering the moneys and han- 
dling it and saying who are qualified. None oY-them are black. 

Every representative what we have coming into the Watts Foun- 
dation is somebody else. We know we haVe black people that could 
fit into those jobs and represent us. Everybody can represent us but 
ourselves Now those are the "things thaf is sickening. We are tired 
of it, and taking about war and training, well, I agree only once 
with the manthat said that we have nobody to fight, because all 
the people that they are giving the jobs to in these factories and 
things are foreigners. Countries that we have had fights with, we 
have helped them fight in their^udlAvars in, their own country and 
they are not going to fight against their,- own countrymen We 
know it. But that is all they are hiring and that is all who^are 
getting the jobs, and our people fought in every war, helped save 
this country, helped preserve this country; but yet still we get 
nothing - m 

We are tired. We are tired of bein^ripned off Because I don't 
say all the young people are robbingxMKealing and burglarizing 
and committing crimes want jobs, bu^Jfl&iggest majority of them 
do, If they fyad an opportunity. 

Now for me, I think T thaf when he was talking about how he 
turned them down, I went for a job for a baker. I am a baker. And 
I had never run a bake shop, bift I did all the work, and then I 
asked the man for a job He §sked me did I have any experience. I 
told him to tSU^me where I could get the experience without the 
opportunity £nd Pwould be the first person in line 

And he hif ed me, and I had to just quit because he would never 
let me go. 

Now that is what this young man was talking about. Did you 
give them a chance 9 They rieed a chance. They need ah opportuni- 
ty. But if the^never get it, they won't As long as they can think 
up something that they don't have to Say your skin is black of your 
skin is brown, we don't want you, they are going to do it. I think 
the U S Government should demand that these human rights, 
affirmative action alans, be enfortjen\ because that is the only way 
that they are^ver Join& to get enforced Well, when I fell flat on 
my back at Santa Monica Hospital while I was talcing nursing 
training at that time and I was working there as a nurse, and I fell 
flat on my back with ^ heart attack; and after I got up, I had two 
within 3 weeks, and I was out of commission-. I couldn't work no 
more because I would begin to have blood clots. I couldn't work. 

So I asked about the social security, and different things. Let the 
big businessmen use the social security for .investments. So l\ 
wanted to know how much of it did they send back and how much 
was my sbcial security. They said that the social security was all in 
one big sum and they couldn't tell one individual how much there 
was, and then to the question that I asked about the dividends that 
the big businessmen give back to the Government for the money 
they loan, and they said none 

Now to let them continually use the taxpayers' money, 4&lk 
about the welfare, people are not going to starve to death. They are 
going to rob, they are going to steal, an*i it will be worse than the 
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time of Clyde Barrow and Bonnie Parker if these programs are cut^ 
off and the people are out of work and the ones that can't get aoy* 
training ana get paid while they are training, if they are not in 
schopl. 

Now that is my statement. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mrs. Moore. As usual, you have been 
very active and very expressive in presenting your views. I wish to 
congratulate you on the excellent job you are doing in the commu- 
nity as an activist and a person who is always dedicated to the 
things for which this committee is fighting. 

Mrs. Moore. And I don't get paid for it either. Thank you. 

Mr Hawkins. Sometimes I think we don't get paid very well, 
either. Thank you. 

The hearing will continue tomorrow moroing at 9 o'clock in this 
same room. 

Mr. Green. Could I add a footnote to the panelists? 
Mr. Hawkin^ Be very brief, Dr. Green. We kept individuals past 
commitments. ~ / 



Mr. Green. I wish you would take into consideration when they 
were talking about the private sector getting the funding and that 
they were putting paaplS^o work, that they have to come to an 
.agreement with the unions that if this is done anywhere like this 
that the unions will then begin t^accept the people and go through 
apprenticeships to, get into jobs. TftjS^kL^here we have that one 
revolving door, that if you don't belohg-4^J^e union, you can't do 
the work. The job will not hire you. You don't belong to the union. 
That is the/one*simple problem that has to be considered when you 
consider all the rest. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. That concludes the hearing for the 
day Thank you 
[Whereupon, at 1.50 p.m., the subcommittee was recessed,] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows.] 

Prepared Testimony of Melinda Bird, Western Center on Law and Poverty, , 

Los Angeles, Calif 

My name is Melinda Bird I am an attorney with the Western Center on Law and 
Poverty and am soeaking cuKjrehalf of unemployed persons whom I represented 
Some of these indivlcUul«HTave been displaced from their jobs by plant closings and 
by county health service cutbacks, others are welfare recipients who have unsuc 
cessfully sought work and CETA participants affected by the reduction in federal 
job training programs For these and many other Americans without jobs, recent 
changes in federal jJohcy pose difficult contradictions which can and must be re 

Un one hand, we face massive losses of existing jobs fYom plant closings and 
runaway shops, and from lay-offs caused by budget cutback/ and service reductions 
In Los Angeles alone, these two causes will result in the loss of over 3,000 jobs in a 
kjbnee month period during the summer and fall of 1981 The Administration's plan 
SSb reduce CETA job training programs has eliminated jobs for over 32,000 Public 
Service employees in the State of California, whose placement rate into unsubsi 
flifced employment is as law as 20 percent, according to the California Employment 
Development Department (EDDj in its testimony to this subcommittee Nationwide, 
unemployment for youth and minorities is rising, in spite ofsa small drop in 
unemployment for adults and whites — (L A Times, July 2, 1981 ) 

Simultaneously, wages and working conditions are deteriorating for those with 
jobs The US standard of living has fallen to the point where we are now fifth in 
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average income Inflation has so far outstripped wage increases that the minimum 
wage is almost 20 percent below poverty level for a family of four More and more 
workers are underemployed"— forced to work part-time in low wage high turn- 
over jobs in the fast .food industry, or other similar positions in the secondary labor 
market 'USDOL. Monthlv Labor Revicn February 1981 ) With over 70 percent of 

f,V "t W J .u? u reated in L ih f sen I ,ce and retal1 ^r, rather than in manufac- 
turing or other high wage, high productivity industries, this trend appears on the 

• Earnings March 1*980 7* mC ° me ^ P roducUvl * USDOL. Employment and 

WHAT THE NEW ECONOMIC POLICIES PROMISE 

On the other hand tK* without jobs are assured that the Administration s new 
economic policies and ^industrialization strategy will create more jobs in the 
private sector through de-regulation, tax-incentives and reduced spending on social 
welfare programs The shift is clearly from a situation in which the puW sector 
bears the burden oi job development through CETA and similar programs to 
reliance on the private sector to meet the employment needs of minorities, women, 
youth and displaced workers ' 

a J? 1S a ^ pr ?aol!. 1S u apparent ! y 8tren g htened by predictions of massive labor short- 
SF?7 l i? } h * 1980s ». h J maR y businessmen and economists See, testimony of Donald 
£ Vokal, National Tooling and Machinists Association, and testimony of Robert T 
Bnstow, and Robert Hotchkiss, Cal EDD, before this subcommittee In spite of 
existing unemployment this projected labor shortage has inspired Administration 
proposals to amend the Immigration Act to introduce at least 50,000 temporary or 
guests worker* from other countries such as Mexico It is clear that this expanded * 

' * Z^cZnL eX,S ^ ng ' U ' 2 tef "P° rar ? I worker Program will not be limited to 
agriculture, as is the case now, but will almost certainly be extended to other 
industries - 

How canVojections and, promises be reconciled with the lay-offs, the low wages 
and tremendous economic disclocation experienced 'by the ynempi6yed and the 
working people of this country' It may be that the new pol^s will not work, and 
the promises will be false However, to the extent they s^SSS, it may be because 
the government has in this transition, "put the pnvatesictor to work' 7 by insisting 
on f quid pro quo for the tax concessions and other/^oTporate welfare " program! 
on the Administrations agenda The following four dlements should be included in 
any government policy on employment /* 

1 National legislation concerning plant closm/s and runaway shops, including 
notice requirements transfer provisions, severance pay, and retraining - 
nlLS „ imng i co " cessi , 0ns and commitments from busmess to hire and train dis- 
placed unemployed and unskilled marginal workers, by using favorable tax treat- 
ment industrial revenue bonds, public contracts, etc as leverage 

.5 Strong enforcement of protective labor laws 

ni«i Vai th blhty ° f l° W<0Sl ° apitaI and other assistance to small community busi- 
nesses with a capacity to create new jobs 

PUTTING THE PRIVATE SECTOR TO WORK 

\ Plant closing legislation **\ 

In the last jevjral years, legislation has been introduced to the U S Congress as 
^ nnnn L I ?' 8 , iegislature to ease the devastating economic feffecte of an 
2ln«hl Z$ H fu ° l08 ! ng ° r relocatlon These bills must be supported and 
strengthened If the people are to experience the benefits of the promised economic 

Ls V cao£ r 0 W.thM mUSt ^ nduced , t0 act responsibly in the Sse and removaUf 
£m? m„ 7 thout th ' s regulation, productive resources are abandoned, the manu- 
2?™ I£j >V S ^ f angCr e f gating to underdeveloped nations with a devas- 
tatng loss in the productive base of this country and communities are senselessly 

Priorities Act of 1*1,9 California Senate Bill 1494 and other similar legislation 
would not restrict industry in taking positive steps to rebuild the economy ana 
would prevent these negative effects, which retard growth and development 
2 Job leveraging 

Historically, the private sector has been reluctant to hire and train those most in ^ 
need ot a job-minorities women, youth and older workers displaced from previous 
employment by a closing or layofif-as the lack of success of the CETA programs ■ 
testif.es.The absence of strong private sector training initiatives ,s the real cause of 
the called skilled labor shortage The result is J0 B stratification, „s in Modesto 
lalitornm, where plant closings have driven unemployment' to as high as 2V* for 
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semi-skilled cannery workers from other locations with consequent housing short- 
ages and other negative side effects The labor shortage in skilled jobs is the result 
of locking people into low wage deacT-end jobs with no opportunity to gain new and 
socially needed skills 

In response, government can use its existing power and resources to leverage 
commitments and concessions from private industry to solve these these hiring and 
training bottlenecks without federal or state "welfare" programs In Modesto, the 
leverage was tax exempt industrial revenue bonds, which will be available to new 
companies which agree to give a hiring priority to local workers displaced from 
their jobs In New York, public works construction contracts are awarded to compa- 
nies which hire CETA eligible workers and are locally based In Boston, construc- 
tion contracts and UDAG funds are targeted to firms which commit to hire city 
residents, who are Jargely minoirty and experience much higher unemployment 
rates than suburban"workers 

At a federal level, the tax reform package contains incentives fur investment in 
equipment .which will eliminate jobs, rather than create them Instead, favorable 
tax treatment must be tied to job creation and positive training programs The 
efforts of private job training centers, such as the National Tooling and Machinists 
Center in Los Angeles, must be encouraged and directed towards the unemployed 
and idsplaced worker See, Leveraging With a Toothpick," Richard Kazis and Peter 
Sabonis, 1979 'attached* 

7 Labor law-enforcement 

The so-called labor shortage includes not only skilled but also unskilled workers, 
and is sometimes attributable to the unwillingness of U S workers to accept low 
wages and adverse conditions when they can obtain welfare Those industries, such 
as agriculture, which are most vociferous concerning labor shortages, consistently 
hire undocumented workers who are vulnerable to exploitation and are afraid to 
complain about illegal wage practices ur conditions Simultaneously, the industry 
insulates itself from normal competition in the job market and wages fail Uprise on 
a par with other industries Over a 9 year period, wages paid by U S apple growers 
increased by 33 percent, while prices rose 218 percent USL>A Handbook of Basic 
Economic Statistics* 1979 Attempts have been/ largely unsuccessful to improve 
agricultural wages by tying them more closely to manufacturing wages through the 
use of the Adverse Effect wage rate, which must be paid by growers attempting to 
employ H-S or temporary foreign workers to harvest their crops. See 20 CFR 
Section 655 207 * . 

Rather than Import' more foreign workers to work at unacceptable or illegally 
low wages, the existing laws should^ be enforced to improve conditions and allow free 
competitive bargaining in order to attract more workers to these jobs 

k Assistance to small community businesses 

Over 70 percent of all new jobs are created by firms with under 50 employees, and 
small, community based enterprises must be supported by continuing to make low 
cost capital available to them With superior lobbying power, the multinationals and 
large firms are receiving numerous benefits from the administration, even as the 
Small Business Administration, the National Consumer Cooperative Bank and the 
Economic Development Administration are severely cutback in funds Small entre- 
preneurs and new community based local development corporations must receive 
more, not less support to truly revitalize our productive capabilities and create the 
most jobs Any economic development proposal, such as the L'rban Enterprise Zone 
bill currently pending in Congress, should include special benefits for small commu- 
nity businesses 
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arguing that the financial incentive* arc inade- 
quate or the red tape overwhelming They claim 
that they cannot overcom© tnc athtudinal prob- 
lem* of this segment of the workforce In many 
case* where business claims fo be participating 
voluntarily it is difficult to obiam statistic* that 
prove involvement with in* economically disad- 
vantaged 



The evidence is dear that the private sec- 
tor has rarely been interested or active in 
providing training and <oo opportunities 
for the hard-core structurally unem- 
ployed 



The prrvata sector spproacn ,s necesaan but 
neither volunteertsm nor mcent.ves from govern- 
ment are sufficient- As Gary ijbar, of the Noi.onal 
AJUance of Business told js 'he'acrr.LEfStra'.Dn 5 
current Prtva'e Sector In.Sat.ve P-ogram is lika 
"trying to ieve-a^e witn e roothpicx 

The government must ^se 'ne sticx as .veil as 
the carrot A governments, 5"*te*y— at Mie fed- 
eral sta'e and .ocai leveis — 'o use is leverage 
and financial clout to force Dusmess *o £ct a 
volved is 'he orjy reei ai'e'mahve Goverr-nent 
regularly provides business and cdustr. 
grants, contracts ar.d tax oreaxs es ^nceit -cs .or 
particular cc-pcrato ac'tv; ! t s not «j- r atr to 
ask rectpie-.ts cf such pertfy^ *c m turn provide 
benefits 'o tie communities *-^ch rrey opera'e 

Thi$ prxc pie .3 recognized n use prov.s<c-.<> cf 
many state iocs, and federal love "pm**-^ pro- 
grams ft ,s our con'e.nt.or,. based on the past rec- 
ord of bus. cess *nvclvemc.t 1 employment and 
training programs targeted id Lie structural v un- 
employed tha* or.!> sucn quxj pro-quo contra ctuai 
agreements between government and bus ness 
can break the patten of business inaction Such 
creative governmental leveraging can be the 
sit for a viable? pn .a :e 3ec*or siru'egy *h'fli;OC 
like the variations that have gone before can 
have a sign*f>cart impact on f he jves and \ob op- 
portunities of 'Jie strucurqily ^jiomp'oyed sort- 
ers in tnts country — those workers who because 
of their lack of siulis and tr airing are dependent 
upon government .ncome maintenance p'ugrams 
for their surv.vaJ and who cannot f uJiy develop 
their product 1 ** potenlial for 'no :>?r,ef.t of the 
nation and themselves 

A History of Uie Private Sector Strategy' 

Manpower Development and 
Trslaing Act of 1962 

The first substantial po*l war program de- 
signed to comb*Jt jnomploymcrt n ihi* country 
was the Area Redevelopment Act of 1961 which 



provided federal assistance to businesses is de- 
pressed areas This was fotlowod oce year later 
by the Manpower Development and Traia.ng Act 
of 1962, an enployment and tromsog program 
which within 3 yonrs was spending more than 
S4O0 mJiior. mnwlly focusing on the no*d* of the 
cyciicaliy uncrrpivyod thoao workers displaced 
by fluctuetvons m economic conditions and an 
thoee people unemploy j due to re pid technologi- 
cal change in tneir field; it was not until 1964 
that iha federal government recognized the need 
for a program 'a aid the structurally unomployod 
The Eco-omic Opportunity Act of 1964 targeteo 
its employment and irom^g rut^tives -o tnepoor 
and minorities n an effort to increase their oar 
Ucipeticn and lK eir aoi..'y to compete m the laocr 
marxat and ov 1969 the Act was adsorbing more 
than 5700 million of Federal allocations 1 

Undar MUTA ooih tasti*v t ionaJ end cn-the-iob 
(OfT) tramang was sandaled Institutional train- 
ing run by Lie Department of Health Education 
and Welfare -*as ^>'ovi6e<i through formaJ class- 
room •as" rue* or. a! -ocat.cr.a 1 ecu cat ion schools 
and cavers OfT -ncer the auspices o* the De- 
par*ment of Labor provided 'ramees .vita expen- 
ence and astrjc\on j\ 'he wo*jcpiace througr- ar- 
rangemerts w,sh pnvs'e employers IrUiaJy 
mcs! J be pace'-e-.'s vvere sr. classroom sewings 
and 33* ,n O f 1 Bu' i fc e percentage 0? CJT place- 
ments Ci.nOcd eacr .e«- Ir 1933 only6percent 
of 'he 'razees ^e-e r OfT programs 1965 
'he percerla?e -3d -_Tped z i9 percent. J The 
I'^d a^s so pre loured the t ihe department of 
Ubo- oeca—e ,w e ^e-^'ra, ngencv .n charge of 
'ra.^ng p-cgrams vv mm a few vea's 

There .ire severa. reesois f or CTTs popiiiar-'y 
bo'D * Li 'ie Cepar"nent of laoor aid the pn- 
vate >cz'or OJT cos* 3 per 'ramee were omv ono- 
fojrth as g-ea 1 as instit-'.onal costs and OJT 
'-a.nees were mere t.keiy *c fjd Jods sfter their 
tra r fhan were th« * ciass'oom coun'eroarts 
f'om 'he pr.rspec*»ve of pr.vafe .ndustrv tbe 
drow to OT was 3 result of 'igrl labor market 
cord.t ens B'-isiressc-s we'e .oo*ir.g for worxers 
Th» v liked !he «dea u 3t tre 'ederai government 
wruld pick up the tab for 'ratling many people 
*ho would h*tve oeen hired and 'rained without 
the suosidv 

Or.-lbe 01 'raining programs ,n *he '.960 1 did 
not *o*ei.er prcv^ae many opportunities for the 
struc'jrauy unomp'oyod The focus was on l*> 
j;rndmg a=d retrajjf-ic *1d cvchcaifv jnemplcyed 
Between 1963 <md 906 7t pnrcc-i of ad OfT par- 
ticipants v.ore ma;e 74 per- en 1 were white 55 
percent had 12 voirs or more school jig 65 por- 
cent were unomp<o\ed f or r our'«jen weeks or lew 
and onJv 3 percent aotc income transfer recipi- 
ents * 

In i966 .n xtTpirig Aiih the pu^h fwr a War 00 
Poverty »ho O! r proi^'^ms urdor MDTA woro tar 
gated moro cle irl> to (he economically disodvnn- 
iMijod Tho a tin Icltncu wero changed to mandato 
thai bS^pcrcont of oil iramoot for 1967 wouid be 
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drt wn'from among disadvantaged group* This 
targeting did have some offe*. i m changing the 
Constituency for ihe t ruining prugnima in 1966 
only 43 perrent nf all OfT participants had eleven 
yaera of schooling or less Bv l f i&9 thus had shift- 
ed to 51 percent indicating &ornu prugross toward 
involving more structurally unemployed worker* ' 
o 

NAB-JOBS Pro^run 

A* the cities healed up in the sud-1960's it bo- 
came dear that tnV^iaiiod impact of federaljy 
subsidized training programs was woefully inade- 
quate. As a~ result a new employment and train- 
ing program was developed ana evened with 
great fanfare m P-esident Joh-.sor. > [anuary ',968 
State of the Union address The loo Opportunities 
in the Business Sector fJOBSt program was a spe- 
cific attempt *o crcaty obs and tuning oppor 
tuoitios to the private sector tor the nard-corc vir 
employed Run oy the newly cree'ed non-pro? • 
National Alliance of Business— as intermediary 
organization staffed by leaders of 'he bus.ness 
community snd geared to increasing private sec- 
tor participation m manpower planning — Li« 
JOBS program n3do almost 5S50 "-J'lOr of fed- 
eral subs.dies -available *o p 1 * va'<* errpio>«rs fc 
hiring and training 'ne disadvantaged a~d 'c* 
providing scne suppor'.ve ^er-nces such ;js 
transportation and rnecuca. ca'e ' The v-atcg, 
wes hire first train la*er with gcverrrnect 
subs»dizing the trammg 

Both ousiness and govern men' sad rugh hopes 
for the program President Vinson announced 
that be would reallocate funds fror- cxis'sng p^o- 
grama to create to&s and tra.n.ng for one-ca f mj 
lloc hard-core ur.enijwyed b* she -mddlo of :9"'. 
In the first months of the pro*rc*:r spur-pd jr. by 
a combination of & sense o' sof..^ jr gency and ro- 
sponsibiJ.;/ a desire for fa^rehie pubnc.lv and 
a thortage of laoor m tho extremely 'isjh: la&jr 
market of 1963 the business omnium* v •jag<--:> 
contacted local NAB of ee* to p.ecjje <cds A* 
though the program was 'o oe concemraied in 50 
major cities, it soon spread to .50 Bv Julv 19*>6 
about 165.000 permanen' jobs had been ptpdged 
surpassing the original interim gom nf ;oo 0O0 
fobs by July 1059 I: iocxod a* if o ,umbma!iun of 
busmos* volunioerisro and j?ovr ""nment incentive 
would haves significant impact 

But the private sector * i nlhumasm faded 
quickly Most of the eurlv plod^s nuver material- 
ized into actual obs and no* pledges became in- 
croa singly h«r«i nruro fius»n«?:**os wore reluc 
lent to hire tho str jc ti-raliy unemployed and gen- 
erally provided ,o« thoy would huvo **lled nnv 
way to pooplo \hn\ would hav^ lured anyway Be 
tween 1908 and ; 173 atx.u S740 rmlnun was ob- 
ligated end oniy about 3b5 fXXJ jnbx KonornlL-d 
with tho fedornl futula nrmny if which would h«vn 
been created regardless In addition the lmuunt 
of trouunjj accomplished unrfur mo JOBS pro- 
gram according to o »tuu*7 by Sar Uviion Garth 



Mangurn end Ray Marshall appears in have been 
minimal in 1970 when the economir ntvwdown 
hit many SAB hirewb were ihe first io off 
and firms b^mf 1 vt-rv reluriem to eittier honor 
old pledges or rr.eke any new ones Two y*Mrs «f 
(er us mocn h«rr..dod .r.troduc'ion sne jOBi pro- 
gram quetly receded frum public Attentiun and 
activity 

The record of 'he NAB-JOBS program reveals a 
great deal about private sector attitudes loward 
employment and training programs The business 
commucfv was given a cnoxe 3ui messes colic 
par'icpa'e or. a ccntrac* bas«s whicr required 
str c f tecord keeping and cer^f.caLon ot tno n^jn 
aer of i sa«lvantaged ^orrers ^cumiv i "^d and 
'he deve opmen' J j**a< progra^-^ nf supp^j-'i/e 
services and -on 'r^ r.nf fo* the disadvantaged 
in exchange fo* reimbu/ semen* or sur:3.d.2-ri!.jr 
hv the feder 1 ! 1 ?&<emr.er: r or ireimns c*^«nse» 
T>.e othe- opftoc *-is pnr'icipalion jn ^ 
ta*» ro^-cortrac* D^i.s f or ^n*cn bus-nesses re- 
ceded no 'eceraf i^b^/^ » out A.i.^n .^>.clv«id no 
rec^r-3 «eepa? cer'/-c*i en it raanCnted tram 
-rg proems 



An average of^ree out of four fir.Ts p^. r 
'jcpQt^e rhe VrB /OBS pr&gram cnose 
Jo porLcipote .Oiunfar^'v so mere 
wobid oe i|o-«rnmentaJ sinngs af- 
Joc^ed 



Most firms rhos* th« vclur.t-j's n-ji^ontrft^t 
ipp-Od^h 3rfi* n ^-69 jnd 1 9"*4 r.f 3^°»u»;e »f 
three out q! eve r , su* p^rt.c.paiiog cho«f 
!o ge* inv^tvf-o r, <tp "j35 pros 'an cc 'r^.r ov,n 

ormr> w.ihiiisi'^H dched ynd t" i <?r^' <re iff* 
unused Toro :h ,»-. St^>v mi.Lon <->f F«_c »j- Jt , u bs. 
dies) * Thp advnnt 9 *e'ecipdr A b^siross d.d 
not "ave to rrre '"»• j ^^^niai^i Mny Dus> 
oesscs dimply i itlci mr ne^ emp ov^cs disad- 
vantaged puDi c.z*„-d 'r»jr .ornmitmon' nnd 
o^.e mtnpower pr>-. B <*jr) riudittjr n^.nrrl !<^t 

She poi'tirnl t OL *Sih ih*»v d'«in i hav»i to .jo 
anything to ge! Businesses tbdi fei' {hot the 
JOBS fioencial .ncor.t.ves provideo an nsuffic cr<t 
economic qdvanlaKe rc.uid si.il re.Tp j-Kniticai 
benefits A full 95 percenl of 'hose hired ^nder 
the contract portion "j-.c progrim -voro rurnfrod 
as disadveriiagcyl b\ sij'o emplyy^ent ^ervifes 
and other a«en< .ts Only 25 porcont of thote 
hired throuch she nod cunimct projtra.M wuro re* 
Ufied as d"i«dvaniT»fefl HijiriLr porcvTij»gtw of 
non<uJitrQL' than f- ) ^Jroc^ troinei"' hc.'p Tiale 
whito wiih twelve or more years of *ch<*ihng jed 
w.ith family inrG rr 5» > 3 n Excess of S4 000 More 
over when *ho dumand for labor stnekenett ,n 
1970-71 employer^ in boih contract and non-con 
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tract parliapalioa be»an hiring e greater per- 
centage of whites women, and betler educated 
trainees ■ 

Charles R Perry, in a study of lh« JOBS pro- 
gram, concluded 

The JOBS program was .mtiolly touted es a 
job»cre8tKm program destined to provide 
meaningful work exrerte.nce for the disad- 
vantaged However there was little m the ho 
sic structure of operation of 'he program to 
foster such action and there n liMIe evidence 
thai the program resulted in either the cre« 
lion of new >'>bs or *ne m/v1f f .'*aitcn of cast- 
ing |obs on a sigmf.cant scpIp for the benefit 
of the disadvantaged Jn prac'.r*. >on pledge? 
typically wgrc snughl and senjred on 'no Im- 
sis of existing jt prospect. vc npen. ncs c! ue to 
jpkn&l turnover and *he -.^uHitg ompiov- 
«E332ft opportunities were confned pr ma.nl> 
but not exclusively to en'rv level Uuc rouar 
and service <oos 1 

The evidence points *o short- 'erm gams in in- 
come and employmun* for sjome members of mi- 
norities and he disadvantaged «.nd 'o vome im- 
provement in employer ett-turt. s toward 'he un- 
employed But the J03S r eco rd atso ciea':y indi- 
cates (he eagerness of 'he outness commjruU 'o 
provide for is )w , a ocr needs and its equativ 
firm -eluCance 'o deal with me herd-core struc- 
turally unemployed The S*B-'03S program at 
its heignt took aoou! 40 percent U its 'razees 
from the d sadvantaged ga/e fen iargei> dead- 
end jobs ihey wouid cia-m* receives anvway zr.C 
provided ! rie or no 'ra.r.T.g The ion?-'erm in- 
pact of th:5 uaior pr«.ate ^ctnr .n, 1 , a live on \ie 
structural!, jnempioved i* ge^e'3iiy recognized 
'o have beer mm.rrei 

Public Service Employment as Crtsis intervention 

In 1071 the Eme-gencv «npiuvm»n< Ac was 
passed marking a si^nif ca"' s f fi >n ine tcderal 
approach "o **mp!ovncct and ':n ^trg Because of 
'he econotmc 3iov.dnwn thnt h^gan m 1972 and 
the clear inabihtv of the fPGS ^ OJT programs 
to create new .nus Coniifss umeti 'o (he punliL 
SMCtor for help During 'ho n.gn levels of economic 
aclivity in the 1060s lh3 r ocus r a d Seen on pro- 
grama that wouJd mp-Dv^ 'he err.p usability of [he 
disadvantaged By lO'l t was ocvious that train- 
ing is not use'ul if 'here ,re ins JWicieni joo oppcr 
tunities waitmc at 'he other end The E-nerptncy 
Employment Ac* fucdod 'hp hiring of >he unem- 
ployed n fansihnr. >! pub, r <v£"-vil«* jobs >n state 
and local governments .n ufeC' arknowlcdsnrg 
the unwillingness of !hr> prviie sector 'o create 
new jobs for the disecvant^gp^ Ahen tie econo- 
my continued lo '.m EEA was im orporaled a* a 
r entraj e'errent of Lrre Corr.prprensivt? Employ- 
ment and Trying Act of 1973 M FT At which ron- 
*'ilKtntod All ihn varmm «mul'«v'f' ni .»!»■! frniiiihc 

|»fOi<riim* .iinfor iifiu n*lf ul Ihn l,i |,i.rfmiml iif tji 



bor The budget for public service employment 
under CETA grew steadily jumping from 27 per- 
cent {or $620 million) of the CETA budget io FY 
1974toSOperceot(orS3.ZbiJhon)iaFY 1976 Hie 
President's Economic Stimulus Package possod in 
1977 boosted PSE even further In 1978. 58 per- 
cent (or 54 7 billion 1 of all CETA funds were spent 
■m PSE and another 8 percent was spent on youth 
programs which are ah>o pubuc sector jobs pro- 
grams " 



The introduction of o subsidized public 
service employment program ,vqs an ac- 
knowledzement of ine mobility of the pri- 
vate sector t'j creale new soos for the dis- 
advantaged 



During CETA s first five vears befo'e reauthor- 
ization tn 1978 the ion s shore of funds went 
to Title VI— employment for '^e cvcucaiiy unem- 
ployed The only year "p.at T f io il programs— em- 
piuvment for the struc'uraliv unempiove'd — pro- 
vided more ,ocs than Title Vi a as n 5975 w^.en 
♦here were 1 5 J H0 ndwiduais m Title pro- 
grams at *ear-*rd ^6 : 23 940 enfoiled n T'le 
\1 The next .e<ir tnc emp^as.s coun'tfy ch- 
eat PSE programs oecame prcr.o^nced 214 020 
undi.iduais enroued Tlie VT at year-end and 
jnir 93 570 tn T •> 11 3. 'ne erd of 1976 a= a re- 
r^i of she Pres dfent s t:o-Q-. c St-muius Package 
funding Title VI enroLmen: nac r<Mc!"ed a bigh 
p^tn: of 496 315 compared to Ttle 'I er.roiJmtst of 
111 754 

HIRE and STl? Thf Pendulum Swings Back 

Altnough pupi'*- set - e-TpiOvm^n^ programs 
continued to srow m ho mid 19703 f> iere were 
s.gns hv 1977 of -cnewod interest in private sec- 
tor involvement H.e HIKE program kjcxed 
off in 1977 with pr,v<j!e sector enthLAiasm remi- 
niscent of she NAB-JOBS experience Created pYi- 
rneniy as a private sector on-the-job trjm>ng pro- 
gram larj^'ed to unempiOved Vietnam-era veter 
ans economtrjJiv disad vanteged voutn and the 
iong-teTm Lacmpiovrd wi»h scomes of under 
S10 0OO HIRE I resemoied the NnB-jOBb pro- 
gT3m>in other prOOiematic ways 

As was frx.e binder JOBS nrms participating m 
HIRE have the option of sifcins a contract with 
tho Depertmi'n! of Laoor or partiapdLng vofun 
lanly Participants *ho siJin i controc: get reim- 
bursed for 50 percent of 'ho hourjy wnvrs pnid to 
trainees In return thoy as ret tn hire and train 15 
or mora eligible uvdiv djois far full time perTian- 
ent positions p iving & enst 51 50 on hour hinn« 
fir*! from refiTroln from locii Employment Serv 

l< o*. 

lllO Vulunlurv rutli • ifOlrilH p.irli( tpiiiiH 
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ja In Ihn fOBS prrixrn.n rrt.t ivi rn ffwlcf il funds 
face no restrictions on thoir hirmp policy nml 
ar* supponod In b« ^ivm *p<* iol n <,utani» a n by 
the UnUocI blatu^ Govurnmtmi Rey are nskiil 
only lo provide jobs 10 Urgei arnup i.ttmbcrs Nn 
tpooal training is W*quirwi hrms iiiom»cJv>*s 
certify whether prospective worker* are eligible 
nnd arc fillowfc*! la rrrrui I fr unm"s uv whalever 
means they choose A. though voluntary pyrhci- 
pents sign written pledges to rruke job "ocainffs 
available to eligible iarget group memoers ine 
pledge ia no way pieces anv Ie-"l obligation on 
the fins 

The results of the HIRE I p'ogra'o b<jvH been 
disappointin? Since 1977 ^proximately 1000 
Grmj have porMnpit»d in the program Hen'» 
Sullivan of the 00 L rflREofuce claims Lhot 14 uOO 
individuals Iwve bee a hired ^> firm> wno signed 
contracts NAB claims thai over 112 OOOindmdu- 
als have been hired tr ♦hp &00 firms prfft.cipaUr.2 
voluntarily If the jObb e*per ienco *nv indica- 
tion thougn a suable perr»»nta»:e >jl those 
112.000 participant wore pr jOabiv not el.Ribie 
for the program The foe? thai orjy 1 1 perunt of 
those individuals claims «s hired *ere mred 
under contract srvo.vr ono .ga n. ^iM iho bus - 
ness community s no* m ereved m m<*K,ng f.rm 
commitments 'hey cj*' te nc d to *he.*i the >ssue .s 
hiring the ecc-nomicaiw d>SdOvartagLd The rilftr 
experience md.cales ir.at a 50 percent wag.- suo- 
sidy is not sufficient .nceri' .** *o -rx^ businesses 

Tlie benef.'s of the p'c:'*^ .ere neslisnbie 
compered to .ts cos' \rr j Zimme* a pr.v^te con- 
sulted who evaLai^d ~e p^on-am naims t^iai 
'SAB got Slo tniJPv* o promofp KI?- I <ind ;ne» 
d«dn t even scl up nohon.ii C'-n -a'-' He add 
ed that HIRE I 1-ke diL ved private m 

dust*y to pick jp cost poL'icoi IQL? a lot of 
t>us messpcople go u p i.nere (to the FLU, and ten 
the commi^ees * ta' ju.sines'* n worturw Behind 
these programs P * is onr uov to »eep 'he 
ifovenm«n!of f 'f.p.' ^rk 'A.ihou^l.N' J^.iff 
ers in Wa4hini;*nn -t/'J*'"! ci'r-ur !o ver.fv or n^ny 
Mr Zjnrner \ r igurf tht j«t w ti r-^urt ^ mrm- 
tenil The p'oR.'^m ^ffiruiiy fui: on f^'ober 1 
I960; hut 'hprc s Utile ikmr-^ ,K t' iny irw 
follS will be r'Cfitrc ir> «ho pri r Ttp ^Mn- f» e - 
end of FY 1979 The f^mis * f - v^ rur out by 
thon — witn fvw nprt ,v0s found ' j+ ihc '.ir^ijtPtl 
disadvantaged gmi'p^ " 

A seconr 1 p»r,vntc sr-r'^r rr s r nii liuncncd in 
1977 has h-id a be'ipr trfi<i. - jrd fhc biili 
TrRinm? ImprovHmert Pri-trnn I^TIPl tnlrodjced 
as p*rt of Prcsi.i^n- Carl^r * ;07* t. ouom-c Shm 
u)us Par Va«c prnvidp^ irivim d t I ir i.nmg fur 
unemployed iid -u-JereTpi iy»vj po.'^on^ STIP is 
not a proynm fur^h*. harrlrirp ainic'urjiiv un 
emp!oye<i ff is pnrtly an jp^rndinij prjprnm jnc 
partly a retraining titi j<ir rii^nlficod itid 
Cyclically uncmpt.ivtHf ymr«i'rs Trmmnc ,>rf>- 
>Tftm» oro u*unj!* >n t i^h ^Lifl udmirnl i^crutwi^ 
tif>ns \hiti pnv qu»M» woll 

*^ot ^'irprt'in^ly pnviii employers ^eerr quiln 



interwltxJ m STIP Th*'v are able to find Mmploy 
ecs in fill their current monpowor needs {"h^y am 
eorr»uru«i-d lo pa rlinpitk m program <i> n^ti «rui 
opomliin from irio nuisri rhf i^durdl jjt f >om- 
meni sulriidu»8 mc iraminR program 'hrous(h 
f ETA And employer* do nut have iowof r > <nout 
^hal they ser do tht 1 atlitudinni problems A the 
Mnjc'urmlv unerriplo>od 

Ulllo -vaiuuhv* data 3 rurrenttv dvaodbte or, 
u.e STIP program T. ere is however -» ^ucil 
consensus that !>ome firms are interest! ind dt« 
rwe II u> clear that Lh« ST1P program wi*r .tspn 
vat^sector oversight comm. I tees and »ts ncavy 
emph.tS;j on prtvalr sectcr design and mpiemen- 
tatiors was mean' 'o be d precursor and i-st run 
'o the cjtw pr .vu'e sec 1 jr «<rra!eR, is f.^muiat 
od in T.tie VJJ of *he redbinonzed CET^ .^ish- 
tion ine Private oe^'or In. tiaiives P'j^-30i PSiPj 
*Ve ^n*l focus on PSiP .n tie .alter u r 'his pd- 
per Out we ^Lcs'iori he relevance o tii^'^TiPex- 
penencc to PSIP 

STIP is no' d prc^raT. [or 'he ^tr^c jrdjiv n 
p^npiuycl PSIP > STIP t.«*i* have nelpe^ 1 i' jr jut 
■Kirne of Lhe pr^cctu-»il dnd political p-juiems 
thai PSi? na\ e-n- j T'e' a Ft 1979 <»r»c; 5 9r\0 3-' 
STIP was not genfed to ar.s*er uhe cri!._di ^ w es- 
tion dtxju' private sec or iivnuenp.T .c ^rnp.ov- 
rrpn; and trainns prog^aTtS is *.ie pr^vi f se-ctTr 
*ih rg vciur.'an.v^^' 'he *Cip j' ^^sef, 

mer.idi ujcen,.es— m^ie a ^er jus ^.mm.i'- 
rsenl ro* s.rrp ( v 'z> { r.c- c; empio^p^s 'o T^ee' c_ r - 
' en t labor r.«eds ou' \ r ^c^alisr s'^a .Sop- 
portunit *rs and Ted" ra.nj'.g -r^'3~i for 

the hard cc-p 3 1 r^r'^'d^, . jne^pio.»1 A'y'»n*i> i\ 
'his f.j^s r, 7 ^li h- r s'^ricai evide 1 ".,^ -»,--*s 'o 
a pess.Ts.stic f or.',i.<i -r r 'lertTi'fi.^ / *h.s 
!>aper Ae»,nc<i i 're p'.vai r . e r ' j- ttejj, 

/ i& r.ow arnculu'wi and cages' spe* f t s'ecs 
'hat can L>e 'd^en — j^d n^i 'a^ec— enlist 
the prive'o '•ft 'o, r '^e ^tr i«?ie 'n -fr -vn -he 
mpiovmon' out,'- » r or ho iigr.-fic^n' ^ 
^■HfMns wfr, -lt ,r otji.rje f bf k ;r " o ¥ ! ii^i^ 
morkfi 

CETA Reauthdrization ♦ 
RevTVinc the Private Sector Strategy 

B v jq-g vt Mr ,). ie r t -7A p s £ program 
*8» h^'^^^ div ir^. jrlT*fc.ni 'A.tr ie pr> 

gram had b*^i>mt; widesprcari G.vcn \t>t> p.-e*.nl 
mj; c'imilr of b id^* ' t uonr .n^ 1 *nj soi a o 
cufb-iCi^ fh^rc A -,s •.u'nific'iT k >o if ; -f^sury 
to 'rim 'he i'^TA *>ud/c' Thr ntimp ovn «*nt r^tn 
— it !*».tsl im'jnc * l vti»<: -~vv«13 drtipji'h^ i-« i, k (» 
economy rtMnvPrc' fr^m the 10 7 4 S f f ss.n»n 
Thr senttrrent \u ru> h. a r t on CTI A "Iitk V! >oo* 
for thy cyriir^ils unemployed w.ia iiron^ Mere 
yvrr She pri^s w i<* full of horror slortrs of ^ET\ 
frtiud and misrruin utmonl /~onlr.buijn»s further 
to th« jarrhish nK»*'iist ^SE 

Thore were ^oi>1 rLasotis for digq.il is factum 
with Ihu PSF provr irn In many ritic^ l h<? ;ob>4 
mynoy w«« uv*d tu Imii! oui r«venui'^lio k t nninn 1 
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poi governments rather than to provide job oppor- 
tunities for the disadvantaged. In Detroft. CETA 
money was paying the salens of 512 police offi- 
cers. 204 members of the Firn Deparfmenl and 
310 garbag* collectors Ovpr half of Uetroit s 
CETA pwruripunis m 1978 hud family incomes 
above the povprty level ' Furthennnro ihn place- 
mont record for CETA emplnyn»s wns notoriously 
bad In 1978 oniy 15 percent of Bostons CETA 
employees found permanent unsubsidizod tnbs 
after their CKTA positions ended * framing for 
people hired m PSE jobs was alrnosi unheard of 

There were in effect, two distinct HSt pro- 
grams one for long-term mu"!ici^i employees 
was a revenue-sharing program fur fibCdllv- 
'Strappcd cities, ihe ntnmr f or thp nerU-rom uncm". 
ployed wos a iho-t-tprm deod-*nrt tobs p'ogrim 
that was viewed bv pert.ttpants a* 'he cream of 
government income-maintenance programs but 
as neither a >oos nor a training program that 
could lead to uasubsidized employment 

When t h e i-nrfe approached for the reauthoriza- 
tion of CETA for FY 1979 the hostility toward 
CETA and ' he public service employment procran 
was expressed m Congress arri the Adnmstra- 
bon by a programmatic shift f^-v^m cutbacks ,i 
PSE (especially 7,'ie .1 courtprevcliral pro- 
grams) »he targp'.ns of PSE funds fo 'he structur- 
ally unemployed end *he ,nl reduction of a num- 
ber of new uitiat vps and mi cniueb 'o gel ihe pn- 
vate sector exceed about and .r-.oLed fed^-a, 
employment anc training programs The thrust nf 
the 'new CETA was tu revive with new t ncen 
bves the private spc*or s* -a jp<?y , 

For FY* 1979 Titte VJ )0 bs .ve'e to bp, p\if "> 
358 000 m prepiration o' further cutbacks to 
200 000 ,obs ov 'hp end 0 f ™ i f <&0 The love! o' 
funding for Ti'le !ND caumcrstruciural pubn«. 
service enpioyrrpnt was to bp raiveo ro providr 
267 000 ,obb m hoth FY 1979 »j-a r"r 19&0 As of 
March 3! 1979 Ti! e \1 pnrollnrnt had dropped 
to 311 062 TiUp !I D enroilrp^m had umped to 
242,323 » 



The thrust of the 'NW CETA bos be^n 
to revive with now ircenUvos the pnvWf* 
sector strategy- 



Congress voipd !o largpf PSE iobg more *prc. fi- 
cally to (ho oconomir illw di -.rulvaniacod The 
maximum lu<"niiuri i>f PSr i»o, pi. ivmpni wissoi 31 
18 rimnih- 'hi ,.i F wn^ix »V i^i '«v« U 

far PSr (i.Jrs wi rn i f th»il it" iw r > h.mi.jiI 
w.igu (kimJ Ijv f i pruio H|«Mi^>r auuIiI l» <iuilv 
tVOO (MH|iitli»| tip f.r flown ,rr <• u v i.m\ lw.«.?.l 

Mffin (In r inn l>v whicti ,iv k'm Wiii;i-« m 'tin 

l>nm»j *{«)TiHi)r s nrou > nrrt, <|Kind u> iivitrti^i) 
wage* throughout the t junirvj ■ Uy stipulating 



that prime sponsor* could not supplement CETA 
workers wages with non-CETA monies as they 
had often done ip the past Dot, made sure that 
new CETA positions would be cntry-lpvpl jobs for 
the economically disadvantaged, raiher than 
, high-p+iymg royuhu municipal government ,ob». 
The AdmiinMMhun developed two new privnto 
<fiCU\r prugrjnii iluMgned to off** 1 iho ruts in 
public service rmployn nt Both— ihe Targeted 
!mI)S Tax f retJil (TjTrj ,>nd }ho Privnte Sertor Iru- 
natives Program |PMH) added as Title VII of the 
CETA reauthorization legislation— uro moant to 
give (he private sector ^pecfic tneentwes to pro- 
vide jub upportumtius fur the economically disad- 
vantaged The pmgrams were des'gned to coun- 
'er the business rummunit\ s recurring complaint 
that guvornrr^n' r*»d taDe i»ndprs private sector 
interest and particpaupn Becou^e of the central- 
ly of these two new in>i« i v*»5 in the federal gov- 
ernment « current employment and training strat- 
egy the success of Carter s entire employment 
and tra.nin* strategy hos becone contingent upon 
how business reacts 'o and cooperates with these 
programs The critical question is whether busi- 
ness participation wll crcitc new ;obs and tram- 
mg opportuait.es for *he structurally unempioved 
or wne'hcT the buSire^ con muni! s vV if1 m«rely 
take ihose 'a^ ^nd empiov^ent benefits the t serve 
(heir current labor needs We now 'urn to a clos- 
er look r.i these prog- a m^ 'o see wnal trends are 
becoming apparent 

Targeted Jobs Tax Cretiit 

Tne Revenue Act of 1978 replaced the general 
new j*ob<i Tax Credit with 'he Targeted jobs Tax 
Credit a credit of up *o S3 OOO a vear 'or employ, 
er; who hire pmplny.es from seven tersol groups 
youth 18 In 24 m erono,ntrall> disadvan'agad 
'omihes Victnan-prj \prQ-s iinder 35 who are 
ec&numiCdtlv disadvantaged economically d.sad- 
arnged ex-convicts r< ip^nts of general assist- 
ance recipients of Supplemental St^unty Inrome 
(SSOpaymPnis youth 16 through 58 participat- 
ing m on approveti rooperative education]^©- 
gram and hundu jpppd individual* rcferrediro^ 
vocatione' rehaoihtation Applicants receive a 
single voucher formlfnt notifies potential employ- 
ers that the apphrant may he eiunbic for the tax 
credit Finji cor'ificrition is done by Employment 
Services after the employer signs the voucher m- 
dicatine h;nng 1 

How is the business community reacting to this 
credit 7 The response to da'e is em nar musingly 
poor although the Dep.ir'mertt of Libor and the 
Internal Revenur Srr'.ice must shoulder much of 
the hlnrrw for ihr w start Although TJTC was 
suppo*r*<l '■■ imji'i nn n(o t i tx>v,inntnv J.uniary i 
i07 f » mu ! M,.i*> F [rtplftvf'iiiri' SiKi Jf ,i v A^t nncs 
ihd fiol rr t Mtvn iMNirin Iiiiiisi/ii implrmMt'iiiltun un 

hi liilc Jiiinmfv fKli h idi.rH Kiny to |»„ Vm ImhmI 

thu nflu jul ' iiinmi'fii r<riittiil uwintti l| it \ if it +, 
*mni< Unit m^iisv li^Uiyor* ,jn i )M t yot know tlj (J t 
the * rc\lil evoii I'Tt^ts 



/ f > * 
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\*hu t>'|Mirtmunl I,i *\r u ilinllv hu^tl Ui 
have 100 (XX) indivuiu ii fr.>m Hu^u 1 Rumps 
'certified i r hi rod in thr prtvalu suet jr Ov 
September JO As of }om 20, only 8 416 persons 
obtained |0b» under (he program m In major cities 
where use of >l.e L.-ttlit should be high, figures 
show almost no participator, i^rou^h June Bos- 
ton hod cpriifiod 20 c F ~dil6 Philadelphia 4 and 
New Orleaus none ,1 In it c$e cities and others, the 
CETA prime sponsors I» vo refused lo nanuie the 
vouchcrmg process for the thr^e targeted grueps 
that are their res.^nsibiLtv I \Q-2* year o!d<hsad- 
vanioged youth 1 ietnaT-2'j veterans and ex- 
comncts) arguing that Uiey !utk tno financial m- 
centtve to perform a ' full intake on each par'ia- 
psnt Since only Employntf t Services office^ ire 
receiving additional VOL fijnds fur TJTC impie- 
r notation 

The Labor Depjr'rnenl s .nit'"! g'>als were to 
serve 1 percent of the eligible target population 
across the country " Official row arimit that the 
goal was too hi*n in Pogior ; |\lw bnciand) die 
t.or tifir.it ion goal for FY 1979 w.is 40 ?0 the lot.i! 
number rertifie^ is of [une 30 whs t {>) [n He^.nn 
V (Michigan. Ohio flliiidis !<:d.ana Minnesota 
und Wweonrp} the go«il -va* / 970 curhhea- 
lions as of Jui c 30 oniv E ft 4 peop ! e had received 
jobs for w'mc u enpIoy«r3 woiud r ..n tne 'ax 
credit " fTacic 1 21 v*. a br- '*f. wrs A vouchers 
and ccrtiKations p-, re^n j 

!t ts Ci'iest.nnable wreth**** tre ( ^x credit as de 
signed woliu -,rCd j "vv ~ l ^ f ^r '-^ ttrjCuia 1 ) j 
unemployed Oven f Z>GL odrums r wivt prob ems 
wre remedied Th»Te 3ru a » w .r»N , r of rc sons to 
ye skeptical 

Most local manr .rr off.^jis in'e'vtewer' b* 
the National Ct'tter for IOB5 4 jLSTCF stiff felt 
,v Mt busme^s^s will te .»' to fnilo* 'npir est ,i b~ 

i^hed hir.ri. pruLii- s 'i.tn try lo apply the 
t rcdit rc'roartivL'v li acii t »-t ' *-! i.t ^rnwih 
• ud joe Bcall or 'j,, MibS.» iu».t?ii» i> p-ir'n.oit of 
fob $f rvifin Rui it vi'l ■ tirrul no i' 't r*s- 
,>cCiallY in Ot-( «"nrv when htv n, making out 
>' eir tox f, s for next \> ir t^rn AllulU of the 
4^tutsiann Depinmrni ni k irKir i creed f ""5piov- 

-&iru n'T'N'ril hitt-'uv iri'-itt ,h<t . romr 
t^ick ar,d applyirm it 'o l h->sn in^y h ivr -il-oadv 

it-cvj rvb L)v»v i > U „ 'i i.i 1 . ■ ' t iUr tTTC 

fldrmnmlr i!f>r it**- |<c »»>< I .it hit 1 ') A r, cr our 
presentaiMjr I'u ot 1 l^'iim'k vvt l, »i whs f-om 
ift^ oceuuntanis r»! v * • rv 1 uffn i ^ Obvious- 
ly if business! ^ "ikn the ! \% rre-^.i 11 tin end of 
ihe yenr for »'mp!ovcrs ibev would inve hirLd 
anyway ihun thu ,ob creation p»>iuiiUal of Iho 
credit will be ~-imm.il And the ne^of.l to fi.^ible 
partiLipnots of linvtng a .oUfh. r m hnttd will b** 
quite limitetl 

Thore are other prob't ns w iS T*ir^e'ed 
iobj Tox Credi 1 Uor rmpn,i r re'-pon^e hn^ 
t>ecn spotty hn d |.m rcr»' TjTC ,ul 

1 tiiiHtrnttir fur Itecion la \i d t tli rk thnt < U* 
iuuip tlierc ih i rulurttnii upon thmr pnrt to 
draw fltS n lien lion In I hi it » ,vm PelLr "crkins 



in ihnrxe, of Tflt nnd (hn 001. Rexlo/i VI uffiin 
iiKrotxl lh»d Intoninl Rnvonuo Service iiivoIvm- 
ment, necessary because Iho incentive i<* e fa* 
credit 'makes a lot of people nervous Business 
complaints of excessive red tape m federal pro- 
grams led DOL to develop a streamlined simple 
tax credit But no amount of simplicity will be able 
'o convince some employers lo participate due to 
their feeling* about IRS scrutiny 



T*blel 

TJTC ACTIVITY REPORT 

As 0/ June 30 1979 



Region 


Vouchers 


Certifications 


I 


680 


419 


II 


3 326 


492 


111 


1.679 


934 


IV 


5.723 


3.325 


V 


1,649 


884 


V 


2 475 


1 021 


MI - 


963 


391 


vi n 


443 


262 


IX 


1 750 


528 


X 


338 


160 


TOTALS 


19,026 


8.418 



Some officials bel.eve »hai the vouchermg of 
eligible parMcipan's nai actually backfire Boo 
Downing ihinks that e-plovcrs see the voucher 
^oro a* a stigma than as proof of an individual s 
initiative In Massif husetis we nave mido eon- 
CHntralefl effort 011 il osr employers whu hnd 
hirfnl ihesfi groups befuro 3ul hjw when Ihev 
howiipwilh » vourji*" ihu employers iIdo I wnnl 
Uiem It ib consibtent with 'hp renrS.nn thev 
had k*J 'he Empiovmeni Survice in the Uie I'JSOs 
during ih" riu'nriii Resource Developmcni ^ush 
Thttt similar weil-publn ized fuL:« on Ihe iinrd- 
corp jnrmpln\<d t* ide many emplovers w^ry i>f 
referral? A few ieari iater when die furor 
died down ( mjlavr r ..unfidence m and use of Ein 
plovmont S^rvici «« mfpHu-d to (he poini where 
more ''mpluvtr^ would Uike whomever w«5 rf 
fcrred— f-ven tnos* 1 with !atx)r market deficien- 
cies In Boston rurrenliv PSE inlakc workers ac- 
lively discourage CETA applicants from ubtairuru; 
vouchers arguing thai (ha stigma far outweighs 
the fuiunciai incentive m the eye* of most employ- 
ers 

Thc^e problems aside the Question remains as 
to wholhor un\ Targe ttwl !ubs fax Credit makes 
*cnso as an iptunlivH for tho private se» tor lo in- 
crease their hiring of Iho structurally unem- 
ployed Inoflocl proponents of ihe crodil ronlend 
thnt a 50 percent inx cr^ihl which amounts to a 
wnxo sulrudy of between 25 and 41 pcrront'on 
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i*nrh nowly hired unskilled disadvantaged work* 
•r. depending upon the firm * ! i\ br ukct (See 
T.iWe 2j. 13 enough lo offset U.o -uitudtnul born. 
«r« of employers to hiring tbe economically disad. 
vrfntatfed the handicapped, and members uf the 
other targeted groups 

This contentioQ is open to dibpue A U S Cham- 
oer of Commerce— Call up Survev completed tn 
y'y 1970 clearly in rf Lates that busuiesspcople 
want tho disadvantaged to oecomc inb-rrady be- 
1 th they ire hired Rmd Rubi<Ujij m n 1979 re- 
port prepared for the Njiion<il roi<miit,9mn o n £n> 
uloymont Puhry put it iJu> way It (business) 
wonts fhf deficioncii*s of (ho \menrjn public (<> 
remcdidtod b* \irr young people ficromo em- 
i,lnyo**s It A.inN dduquolwoncntdtion .md roun- 
ding to be provided >o !>iat entry level oirtnluyces 
hove orccpMblo work uttitudt^ and habits. It 
wnnts busic literature ond drilhirwht skill:, to bo 
fuoghl— if not by the school then bv manpower 
program!, *• TJTC provider for none of these *up- 
jwrtjvo services It is simply a credit Many bust- 
ousspeop'o wiU choose tc leave wed enougn .done 
and w,ill not participate 

Tho tngraujod attitude onion? bvSincssp*eople 
that hiring the disadvantaged i» .i.ways a risk/ 
proposition w.li m Tionv cases nol be altered bv 
•be incentive of a 25 percent or **von a 41 percent 
*>eae$ubsidv The Targeted Jow» Tax Credit dnne 
will conv nee fev employp-s to r.jre f-orn a pool of 
urppjoye«*s t K at they dn r :.-<:st or value \s Or 
fsAb*«l Sawhill diredor of 'K N'viondi Conmis. 

on for Mar power Ponrv exp' med it i& unlike- 
ly , ! tat a v.bs,dv rcrnvi A n\ the corooralc .evet 
v til tndhre d line mir^w 'o hire s r !*reone per 
„~ivcd to bed poor rsk i^ an rniplryce 



There arc a number of reasons to be skep- 
tical about the effectiveness of the tax 
credit— even a well-designed one— in cre- 
ating new pbs for the structurally unem- 
ployed 

J 

The only firms thai will be at all mtorested will 
be small low-wn^e low-skill labor intensive f ir ms 
that hbVH hiyh turnover rates liltlo opportunity 

for advancement no need for trained help dnd 

which will hire laborers when they n eed them, 
whether there t*> a tax incentive to do so or not 
Thus this highly louied program even were it to 
be »nnen seriously by government un d business 
will crcnte ti limited, incentive to a limited number 
of firms to hire a limited number of people from 
the target groups The Targeted fobs Tax Credit 
will do bide to stimulate employment on such a 
^rala ok to help significant numbers of the eco- 
nomically dibfidvantdged 

Private Sector initiatives Program 
(Title VII of CETA) 

Title VII of CETA the Private Sector Initiatives 
P-ogrorn [PSl?] which was added to the CETA 
legislation durmg reauthorization n -ntended to 
oe the cornerstone or use federal government s 
private secfo' strategy 575 million is budgeted 
for FY 1973 lo help provide private sector empiov 
ment opportunities r or the economical!* disadvan- 
fagoa Another S32 r > mtlJion-has been authorized 
for tho coming y^nrs Each CETA pr.rre sponsor 
has already bet n given money to establish a Pn« 
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TJTC. \VIIAT IT'S WORTH 



FIT-M S ANNUAL 
PROFIT 

T .xier $25 000 

l% 00O-S50 COO 
S5O0OO S73 GOO 
S75 000-51 00 COO 
f 1 00 fX»P! us 



FIRM'S TAX 
BRACT. *.T 

17% 
20H 

46<M> 



NTT VALUE OF 
CREDIT* vt l 
52,490 
S2.400 
$2 100 
Si, 800 
51 820 



•VET VALUE OF 
CREDIT* yr 2 
SI 245 
S 1.200 
$1,050 
* $ 900 
S 810 



NTT TOTAL 
VALUE 
S3 735 
S3 600 
S3.150 
S2.700 
S2.430 



iwxl on n maximurs credit of SJ 000 per elimblo employee of first year and Si 500 for tho second yoar 

NTT TOTAL VALL'E „ 1^ V an the faro vel^eVtho credit because tho employer s business expose do- 
Smv U !. I Tf r ' ,r ^ iSr thcoTion lofihecrodit Aa the tnbio shows the h.?hcr the to/brnckct 
t le lets vjJuoUm ,hr credit ror this reason, it is assumed that small busmosies with low profits will be 
n ost likoly to use ibo i rrtlit , 

^tvTC Ut " nU RV r>mK ' *" Hl P " r ^ r »" ,r,,,B,n,nr,luU ^*«^V«niunN Ph-lmlolphiH Pa 
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v»(« Induntrv Council (PIC) which i» to lx> the 
mechanium for involving the business Minimumtv 
m manpower program planning Ine Pi( a whw h 
will bo domiu.iU'i by nuiior hn^ine^m's in ouch 
prime sponsor urea surh as ihe National Alliance 
of Business ond ihe Chamber of Commerce but 
which must also have small business union and 
community based organization representation, 
are supposed to 1] serure more jobs for 'he dis- 
advantaged and 2) get the private sector involved 
'in all aspects of local employment and training 
activities 

PSIP is a new kind of incentive from govern* 
mem to business The Department of Labor is 1 of- 
fering the private sector involvement in — and per- 
haps control over— local employment and train- 
ing programs as an incentr/e to increase private 
sector involvement tn those program*. PIC pro- 
ponents argue that if members of tne ousmess 
community can shape the programs io Hi their 
particular needs they will be Tiore likely tu par- 
ticipate And rho mo^o willing Ihey err to porttci- 
pole. the more jubs ond training opportunities will 
open up 

The Privoie Industry Councils are urcorA^f? io 
the CETA regulations to assist the toral emplov- 
menf and training structure to become —.ere re- 
sponsive to the ousmess community to present 
the private sector s view and recommendations 
for making programs more responsive to local em- 
ployment needs and to idvse ard provide di- 
rection to the local empiovrtrt and Iraming svs 
tern on ways to increase private sec'or ob place- 
ments ' for eligible persons Miowaole activities 
include coordmatmg educa'ionaJ programs with 
on'the-job training' using direct contacts for em- 
ployment and training programs with privnie for- 
profit and non-profit organizations developing 
apprenticeship programs disseminating informa- 
tion to and encouraging partu ipation by private 
employers providing technical assistance to pri- 
vate employers to r**durn the administrative 'ju'- 
den of employment ai.d training programs coor- 
dinating prog-arns with other job development 
placemOnt anrt emplovmeiit and training ortivitics 
carried out bv both public and pnvatn afienues 
increasing opportunities fur upgrading and re- 
trotnnig and oncourigmg private rmplnyers to 
develop forecasts of job skill ri«i|UiromenK 

Not surprisingly Ma/l-up has been slow Gary 
Eiben of the National Alliance of UusincsVesti- 
matos that only about 50 percent n( the prime 
Sponsors set up PICS and submitted proposals for 
1 970 fundsjfcjpre ihe mid-August deadline Rick 
DoLoon oftnSborporntitJn-iijr'PublicJPrivntc Ven- 
tures, on organization lb at -has been monitoring 
PIC progress agrees that progress has been 
"highly situational He feels that perhaps not 
every prime sponsor should have tried *u snt up a 
PIC. since 230 or so will probobiy be a totnl 
waste ' And Randal! Kiploy an Ohio Slate Urn* 
vomty resoarrhor following PIC implementation 
fools that very few PICs will Iihvo programs set 



up by Inuuury *' 

DtiLoAh liwls six ren«oa« why PIC* have been 
slow in netting uff IIih ground i| buMncs^people 
do hot take a flymc leap inlo my new venture. 

*sinde their style is not to rush in without prelimi- 
nary planning 21 the process of setting up a PIC 
can involve delicate and time -ror.s urn mg negotia- 
tions especially in areas where NAB and the 
Chamber of Commerce are at odds or as u. Qrve 
land, whore the DusmeaS communtfv and the rily 
are at war. JJ the business community is akcptiral 
of Pre impact in some cities in light of require- 
ments that labor and communitv-oased organi- 
zations be represented 4] CETA officials often 
have a poor sense uf the oubuiess world and vicc- 

«*crsa. making communication and cooperation a 
sluw learning process 5) the uncertu.ntv and 
changing bignais from Washington on funding 
levels fur Title w II have slowed implementation 
bj the CfTTA uffitos have had to spend a >,r* at den! 
ol time and energy on problems with and fiungis 
in the public service employment program thiS 
year end have, m inanv place 8 adopt^'i <■ *twl- 
and-soe attitude toward PblP focusing instead on 
PSR, a program they arc familiar with and under- 
stand 



Handull Riplry has concluded from inihul 
research on ihe P/Cs that there wiU oe 
inertia cs a dominant force in many 
areas 

/ 



Eacn prime sponsor 3 situation -s di'ferent but 
these problems mutilate significant thinners m 
most aroas Some c.ties like Detroit h.iv: not 
oven hud a fir<;t meehug of the PIC Pandall Ript^v 
has concluded from us initial research 'hat 
there will bo inertia as a dominunt forru in many 
areas 

Some PlCs have uvprcomo Ihe many liarrwirs to 
implHmcntahau and hovn even begun to m^ke 
grants Must of these wern able lo build from -i 
pre-eri<jting pubhc/privnto ^nigram km using 
either on mnntxiwcr or eronumic development 
program planning Milwaukee Uiuntv (which in 
eludes the city of Milwaukeo] has developed a 
customized on-the-job training program for Mil- 
waukee foundries In New York City the PIC Has 
been set up as a non-profit corporation so that ,t 
can receive funds from foundations and tyusincsa 
es as well as from CETA The New York City Pff 
has packaged and brokered a midti million dollar 
trnining progrnm for airline reservation r lorks 
PAN AM is doinfi the actual training A number of 
cumpanies have agrucd to hire the graduates Bo^ 
cause an oxperium ed airline is doing the (muting 
rather than Ihi 1 xovornmcnt other airlines hove 
more faith thai graduutos will be lub-rcudy ' 
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The question -emain*. though whether PS1P 
Can sucectKi whore olhcr privat" sec lor initia- 
tives hovu failed M Dr !s«i*> I Sawlnll admit* 
past programs hiv* been le*.* than «ji t^ifid in 
nducin ; Amcnc.ii wJ&ine*t s In ih*i» ih Inw-skillcd 
uargnul work* r I irl%> milii iinmt from l'ii»i> 
.iCH^Mrt iliiil Pit „ m.iy U no mure rlfi"~hvn 
ihdO olhi'f m.nij>»wfr mum il* A rtu^illv re 
luit»ed survcv bv Ihu 'lrthon.il Alhmu o uf Busi- 
ness of 00°. busnf»>s p* uph n a<^ik cd l>v U*bor 
becreiary Marshall uUi press i onfenniCi , givn 
r .auso fur worry Only 12 pcrccr.i of business ex- 
ecutives polied wf'rc «mdro id ihu feder,ii PblP 
program— mdonly 14 pen c n nf [So o u< wlium 
i hi' program aus ^scribed smi it sounuud like** 
great idea " Ten percent felt ih< program wis j 
poor itfra and 70 percent ,ajd that whihi it 
sounded good thry wonted In w.nlandsee " 



A NA£ survey o£809 buvnesspeople re- 
cently /ound that oniy 12 percent were 
aware of the PS/P program and on/y H 
percent said that it sounded "hke o great 
idea " Seven [y percent wanted to wait 
and see " 



If the business corrrrun''y - c *y| to i p*£g-am 
-vhich deponrja upor prwtte sec J r mii8iiv£*ihe 
potential f or surressful proc i'-'-plTiLzins? wili^Se 
uxtromclv i.rru'er! David Rob sun m his Pooruarvv 
1979 report to Ihp National Cnrnrmisiou nn Em- 
ployment Pi>lirv warm*tl of omc mlu'rii' prob- 
lems lie <jje i'.jrii>d f~uw ncl.vt? a ruir business 
woyid want to pfay Sony Lu5ir.p»t,pcnpln would 
find it difficult lu devote a lot uf f inv iu PIC Tieot 
ngs Large emplove-s mnv ft'ei ilntv-oound to 
send a frr^ormol offiCL- 'o Ihr cO'ium! "le 'vrolo 
liul ' if the council minins ort/ on advisory 
Ltdy however 'h'S particip.ittun >, large com 
panics mny be pr^ forma Pnbr,6i f^ir^a (hut 
bcCausr nf invd'tuenl business intf res' me p r Cs 
*\juld end up rp.emb 1 \n rurreni mor.powrr 
councils aLiA have been r* ..Li*»l, aifift. tt 1 *.-' 
in involving cmploypr^j tn -th«^ TET*\ ^ystem He 
concluded T!,»« result is tiiat p\(^ v.<M not be. 
dominated Ly Iho'-e ynpiuyurs who are m a posn 
fion tojuppiy jnfjs Mu3i nuv\ jctKiin Inis countrv 
**re crcaled bv ^rnall and nutl t,ized busmrssej 
Tlio Pit.-* ir»> mrind ile«J to b^^m naled bv reprr 
sontotiv"5 i>f lurs^ hiMinc < i v 'p < ? i i mfh n prime «pf)ii' 
*»»r irr.i (uv» r iQO i nipliiy'M ^) linn nuy Im hi 
InTPiit prul ,lnnn wilh h tvint; 1 i\k ! itsim ns ih -ixn 
imiplnV'X' "I illd h iiliin w |irfv,r mi lit il nc m>l 
f*l rif • v I fi» III. tt iwh i iHH}>iillv iiUiulnm mill ox 
• h niHM n In nihil wurifi tin I'M vwliii Ii ilutvi -i 
irtMi Uy n il <li 'i ihivi Jy hm! li <<> Innllvi ntSih 
ikiw (irivndi t>>< lur iiml < <i iniii* u| i|nirliiiiil h 
Jut Hih i < nnnnuriilly th-> (dvn il t < t| w ,n jifob ilily 
Im) Iho r<i i ptn.ii 



*7/ they could." concluded Robison. "a 
iar^e nun'her nf Lusmessmen and bt/sj- 
ness manpower pro/esstona/s wou/d not 
deal with the. lowrnmvnt at a/i * 



Whai would il l ike t« sot btiamasi* excited 7 Af- 
Ipr mlervtpwino 4^ business manpower profes- 
sionals Hobison felt thji the business community 
W8nled more free rem than participation in the 
CETA program evpn under PSIP would provide 
If they mold j Lirge numtwr of businessmen 
und Lustnes^ nunrxiwer prufessionsU would no' 
deal ATith guvernmont a' all. and especially not 
with the prime aponsurs Business judges 
Iroining programs by !he profit moiue and by oro- 
ptoyer productivity which contributes J o profits 
The political exorul"v<^must judge learning pro- 
grams by thotr effect on political power ^nd on ro- 
efection The poii'ica! nnd profit motives are not 
seen to meet 



The Need for a 
Ney Private Sector Strategy: 
The Carrot and the Stick 

At this .point il is necessary to challenge the 
basic issumpnons of a private sector strategy 
th.it continually i r ies *o accommodate ousiness 
demands for more incentives and fewer con- 
I'jamti 13 a preconddion for private sector tn- 
^oUrmt'nt n {'mpio.ment md training programs 
rhe PICj -vpre created in orde r tu give business 
-^iore input and cunlrol — greater incentives tor 
participation Yet il is likely that even this will not 
prove sufficient G.ven the low level of past u> 
'"rest In and performance by ihe»bustness com 
munity in providing j^bs nnd training for the 
Wructurolly unenploy* ^ there is Utile reason lo 
^eLiQve that, in anv but the most unusual situa- 
tion, fur'.hpr incentives without strings attached 
Arouid benefit the targeted constituency II is con- 
rt-ivable that ihu business community could bo 
satisfied willi i significantly Greater federal con- 
Inbution to the costs of (raining and hiring the 
di«..idvantagix1 But .t is quesuonable whether the 
sat'sfartory incentive level is one that the gov- 
ernment can afford to provide 

li is limo to rethink tho airrent prjvate soctor 
stralegy Afler so many years uf the government 
providme huxfr^t. vvilh thi r nrro j >| n time lo in 
trixlm i' lln* stu a rhe i nrrul ih nnl a < onl-effor- 
livo ^tr ik kv It ih ' li nr Ihnt unly if gOvnrnmonl 
ilavi'lupx i n ilivi v. iv lo InviT ix\> tl>< nwnu<v mill 
imwnr hi fin i m laixiin i. > iiiviilv. (until will m>Im nnd 

h lining lur ihu • li in I LI v niiiiOI|>liiv«««l \*'t ulflu 

it wtiliMpri>ii«l |u ivniM >nii lur i !>mnahin'!il l.ovorij 
im Ml tiiUHt iliiviiiup i ijoij in intit\> ulllhidu town n I 
hnsint"*'* w will ^tvi) y«<u .»-t)runk bo il n fmloml 
mnlnii I n 'mnl tax ab/itrmput or whntuver if 
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you oomnut yoursolve* tn hiring and framing « 
Kortoln number or porcmitagu of tho hiird-rt>ro 
iuii>mnjgYO<l fSrtfti'niMniiil imml look In m>KotTvn hh 
well m* potiitivo niLonltvot> pitriiuyoii or lose a 
lucrative federal contract hire and train people 
from the local unskilled wojkforco ur lose a muni- 
cipal commitment to tf*tending sow or and road 
service to your plant sito The precedent for such 
leveraging ex.sta and it 19 to these examples that 
we sow turn. 



- Thore is Uttie reason to believe that fur- 
ther incentives to business without strings 
attached would benefit the targeted con- 
stituency After so many wars of the gov; 
eminent providing business with the car- 
rot, it is time to introduce the stick. 



The federal government has besun (0 use its re- 
sources to leverage concessions from private in- 
dustry on issues that "be gove-irrent considers 
important The Local Pubiir Works iLPW, Pro- 
gram, run by the Commerce Depa-mect^s Eco- 
nomic Development Administration ,s one exam- 
ple The program wiica funded 54 onfion m pub-* 
lie works projects in FY 19? 7 *vas designed to im- 
prove public facilities and diso pruvioa a bscdl 
stimulus to the economy and to attacx. -vocal un 
employment The legislation ajfhonimg me pro- 
gram contained the "eqjiremen* mil it least 10 
peccant of each LPVV grant be ■spent on purchases 
of goods ond sotvires kora minority retractors 
and* suppliers The arjfumont was fh«t some ^ov 
ornmont funds should be^beni nrefprentiallv in 
order to holp attain priority employmeni and uvil 
rights gools j 

fn Memphis Tennessee is n result of rommi.ni 
ty pressure organ t?ed r>v Tennessee ACORN 1 \^ 
sQCiahon of Community OrgemzHious for Knforrn 
Now), tho conccp' of prnnEyt ^et-^ides whs ex 
paneled upon The 'DA Southeastern Renoml Of 
fice agreed to rno,u;rn from omplovpri rind con 
tractors involyrjd »n m**]i*rnitinK 'hf 1 te school 
under tho LPW program thai tnev whenever pos- 
sible, givo preforontioi 1 onsidf ration for employ 
mont to tbo unempiuvrMl and undoromnloyed living 
in tho neighborhood near the school 

The fcfuddinR of the Trnnf^oo-TomhiRboM 
Wetorwoy 0 profK I of ihn ^ j Arm,v ( urps af En- 
gineers in another Public works program 'hat has 
tnod to mundnio oqual opportunity and ompiov- 
mont and training program** in iu mnlnrli with 
pnvoto businfn»s»»s involved in uar-droc*ton A mi- 
nfrnty hiring 1 1m una w is introduced at iht> Area- 
wide Affirmallvo Ac lion Plan a* a r».<, u ll of com 
munity pres«uir ltd by the Minority People 5 
Council on tha Tijiuu*s3oo fomtmbt)* 1 Waterway 
and tho rodoralion at bout horn Uxiporolivas All 

ft 



contracts hIso have a "local labor preference 
rluuwi I ho I requirr* that AO pon 0141 of tho 
Willi rw.iy Miirkfttnu l*i ^jirti 11 ri'muiitv a rim 
Surrounding llit (uit»tru( tiuu Hiloa Kik unity tho 
Corps ul bn^inetira muuded an on-tho-toO work- 
ar trainbe program in their latest W.uarway 
contracts These provision* require mat < nnirac- 
'or3 participate in a program that iubsidizaa Uiem 
iOf hiring leas experienced workers and provid- 
ing six months of on-the-job training 

And finally the Targeted Jobs Demonstration 
set up in Spring of 1178 makes aoout S3 million of 
federal fund> avaaaole on a competitive basis to 
local ^avurnu^nis viy are already rec^.ng sub- 
stantial amounts of federal money for aconomir 
deveiopmpni *nd T jnsporatior p-fciects Thy lo- 
cal governments must use the .Tone vViLoord mate 
their federally assisted programs so fn5r jeeord- 
.ng lo the Federal Register the maximum feasi 
ble number of iocs '.reated under Federally assist- 
ed (programs) go to economically d.sadvan 
taged persons *io are e j ^iDie for Hisislince un- 
der CETA The program a. so requires that the 
max.murn numb+T of bus^oss opporlu^iLes cre- 
ated througn these programs go 'osmail minority 
or commumtv entrepreneurs This coor'lination 
c>jn taiG the form of new msii5ut ( ona. arrange- 
ments or ihe creation ->f o'r-er activities (training 
programs marketing of the Targeted Tax Credit 
'orgytmg IcjCa. p'-'jruryments ^tc / apprjpruie to 
local needs L^ca. governments *ere ,0 submit 
Iheir apphcouons for th« prog"am at t^e end of 
iuiy :979 



There ore many precedents for usira fed- 
eral state and local monies contracts 
and services as a leverage to spur bust 
ness participation in programs that are 
^ociallv beneficial \ fJ t pomaps not profit- 
maximizing 



Stitn and !oc»ii prccocitnjs ..ave ai-.o otjeome 
more common in rocenl y» ar^ There >r ens lo oe 
a growirg roncyrn 'hat im entivp^ tu tti«* private 
sector are incidtijo.ile tur ypurring Purtii lpauon 
ui prpgrams that aro <ifx lally b«nef.cio, but i/*?r- 
haps not profii-maTimuing The ilato-run Com- 
munity Development Finance Lorporatton fLDFC) 
m MftssMchaaells imposes txivenanta 011 budinoys- 
oa gellinK43fluilv or long term debt litmnr.ag from 
tho rorpor ilion I h*i 1 ret;inraj local and minority 
hiring for primary labor market posittuiii |iln«e 
payiiiK above t 50 rx-ri nnt of tho minimum * i^rj 

In Orogon !h« 1'uriland i'ori ( jitumHunn uu«i^ 
ea hiring agrwrninnls un nil conirni tors << > 1 ivmg 
monf'y to por'orm work rVtalnd |q the n novation 
of the port area I ikf* tho f DFC program in Vias^a 
chuSotls this p.irticular program 13 aim^-d at in- 
croumng ihe private sector ompioymnni uppor- 
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tunities for minorities through government 
'deals ' with firrnut does busmen with PortJand 
also has developed a sophisticated quid pro-quo 
system that is applicable to any expanding or re- 
locating planN in Port'AmJ If [he niy is being 
asked to provide pruferem.al comnx special sew- 
erngc or rt*od construction or mh^r similar iree- 
bic^ to n firm the utv '!ni*>s^ a f ryt source 
agreement on »ho fir~i ' h>i I r^quiro th.it LbTV 
eligible* b* the f ir*t sourt o »f til non-niauncnml 
;ol«# ot the CumpHut.-s involve t a Carman rii.mi- 
uij firm hjs drcidad *n mov*» ■ Portiund Of the* 
600 new ,ot>s *o bo r-efthiri 5(« hove b**cn 
plodgcdioGn VeJu'.Wes 

These programs ccm provide the incentive* 
that the busmes% community needs -L\e 
threat of reduced business lost contracts 
and lower prof its * 



One last example should suf ' ce Tho *s*ew i or* 
State Dcparfmpnt of Tr<insportar.on has rjevef- 
oped on innovative ieveragsn,? st-atetjv for r-tai- 
ing *ob Ironing opponumt.tr*> r Tie pr-mate ec- , 
tor Ail contracts witq the Oupartment 6' *ans- ' 
portat^on o,r r | certain dodsr Amount contair a 
rder providing -noney ove- ^~d obnve «ht re- 
tract arr.oun' 'o pay for the<Tr i.n na of "inoMties 
by the fir-n sigr,j/i ? the cctft;a_t Tr.u* ;ae '.m 
docs not iose any rronev j£. p- '■|>cipat,nt< ir ir.e 
training progra-n 

Those i*vno«v<ve proprsns— w K .jcn ;ro in ef 
feet, th*> en rly ort.-uJT.oi* < n ,i,w ^rr.,^ ,rc 
tor stra'epv ore 'ha* uses b* 'h t nc<3nt.vf>s *nd 
lever i„-r.q ur'Mons ar- r<«fi.v* .j.«-n* .c-i 
force bus.r.ess parti^poi on -n procrams :u mtj 
ploy the jne^pict^d/fnd unci«'r."npiov»»d— ^an b« 
adopted as part of* srood Vrv. *v of ,s,n' 'he 
carrot and the stirk ?„ P-mi ■nvoi < Hm#-m !io~i a 
hesitant ^nd oi»«n hostile ^us.nev ro»nmj/iitv 
The foderil fv»mntit co-jid -r^ndme that snv* 
rontrac'fjr cluing over S;GO,j -,i sine** ^it^- tie 
government Tjst igr*»e *o >i*e ^nd (rain CETA- 
eitgibles or a first-source Vi .i^ .i" »he> want' to 
continue receding fed*nl eontrarts If one con- 
siders the nunoer ot f,rr»s "at contract with iho 
Depar*-nen: ot r>.frnse FD\ h' f TJ 4EW ir.d oth i 
er agenc»*s the po'pni ai i <»hL r >r , i£rn r.cinl 
teverngr. situ iriy civ ouirj },nk tox a'wte 
ments pre'nr*»nti/»j pjbhc wor^s improvcmonn 
and othe' D-nt, ^- !v itr imiuslry in i j,ru 
cooimitmcn' bu^inr^seH »o ruav an iciive *ole 
in employrnont htj 'ratniin, programs ,t i b p^r# 
haps unfor'unato th it iurh r* /d pro -»uo »ir'nnt;o- 
monts muit ry 1 mad*' tr»-»' 'r> 
>>non unwill 'fj*UMVi^jt 
ih4i ulriM furiilJv iit »jrTip*.^i ' 
'V urn/rum^ n( ihniir,«.t Nmi 

Vlllf. |f|H ,,ntl\,M IJml i 

in .hIm— r I** • tliir"tl -if r."«hM t . 
trn# in lowo! profiin 



* O'lvA*'* ^1*' ?Qr t),}^ 

,«.h-» iim' iriuiijrii: to 
\'> i ti "» n M ii 

t>»" I rttlf IVl" f L 1 ! pru 
llllll m t l.m»tlUtllK 



Ono simple mechanism for l*pli»menting a pro- • 
gram thai links the receipt of local sovernmontai 
contra* i benoftty-mjjwm/tments bv pnva'e sec- 
tor firm* to hire ind tram the structurally unetn- 
ployod ih a Job I'unk I he Job BorU would -v 0 rk 
hko thK All businesses doing S10 000 worth of 
business— providitiR j?o<>d6 and service doing 
construe non /vurk ^nrt providing research and 
develop'neii: cnpaKuili.s— m the calendar year 
with eithrr 'he fn't-r d or ;oral government wii'ikl 
igree ui list all mbupen nm in thuir bunin^ with 
the UI A prmio sponsor r h, Jie yusin^es wou.d 
further „cror 'o *.,ra qualif «i individuHts re- 
fornf! I* i ii,t»'i l >y ne pnmo sp-mnor beu r« rhey * 
* hire other individuals fa- 'nutated <obs Bo5inoss»- 
es would list i*, eir , Q b jpeninsR. *ith ihe pnmo 
sponsor fur -.no w^^rior »o ,si ng ;obs *iih the 
general puLnt or any o'icr organiwt.or iexcept 
an Tequi-ed '□ Cu bv Uwj 7"h^ prime sponsor 
would mmatam 'he 'ist of avaitaoto ,obs rmclud- 
mg jobdescr piit." .crat.on *a orv and skill levei 
required Pui omtt n? 'he com pan, s natre) lh- 
divduals ehcbte fcr" par'.cipatiOr, .r. dn> C£T^ 
prc^rara ^oj,d h«ve ictess *o the JcoSanjc a' the 
pr.rre spo-srr 5 o? r cp durjig busin^a nours 
Q^aiifed indiv.d-a's aojio be referred 'o spe- 
Q.i.c totrj on a .rsicome r ,r3{ serve p«si3 



Tne business ronrurunjtv ^vJi r.of be 
p/eo^ed wjf.i jrts np.v aJrect;on_ But fed- 
eral employrrp^' and train.ng initiatives 
have noser real!* pleased the private sec- 
tor , 



jv) iH.n would ^e :c forre 
f heir h.rin^' pro-^^-j io 'ho 
^a^c/i i^ET X-^'itfibie popu 1 
) '0 iJjcviit^ 'he prob'en 
i.ers c-'pntlv far^J *>th /itMe 



Th^ t-ffoct if -h.s 

'JSilf*? ,«-5 !o -Jp*" ' 
COn^T)icjil v 1i Tjv 
.a'lim it *vouid a>sn 
• f CHT\ PSF 

hopp jf tranoiiiqn ir'o ^.r^ ^tineti emolovmen! 
.n tht pnva v »nr D e ho B«in* would r.ol r on- 
front ptxK-uc^iL pr^yiem of »rnmjng*foniheitruc 
tjra'tv unerrp,o*»-d K ut s'ratf^es like mat ad 
vnrctrd 0 V tb^ \V»* York Pep irtnrnt of Transpor 
tatson and »nc Tennessee TombiRbee Waterway 
pr&jor.t can Oeadaplcyj for ne purpose 

Taten 'orfe'h/,- tnr procriT><» outlined ,n 'his 
section cm provide a ^er -jus and effective 'ori- 
entation of * mpinyr-nt and training programs 
-rvhich can m 1 ^uPnc p'.v »te portniT-*nip on 
cmpiovmmt ir,d ra.nlng p<^ucy n true partner 
ship rather th/m i (oowdv stream of inelft»c*ual 
•ncpntiv^s The bu*'ri« <»s community will not b*> 
plrasf^j with tht, rte'vs dt ruction But U^ie tH i en 
pluvmMnt ir-f tr nun; i,ui.a"vps have nevnr ronJ- 
y plihi<« ij the ur-v .11 3lw <„ f And it n time thai 
ih* nrrrthiHiM S<j put ,n 'ho fiuwi-t of the turxnt 
P'ipt iMlH.u f ( »r thuMo j»M.>;riini«— m.f l h«» JuiHin*^ 
• omimiiMiv I'til d»" , , , m „rn, .iMv diH.nl^mtiiKwl 
Iwird-t urn uiio^nployt'd 
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ft &v»y bo truo that only o mnsttvo prwute sot- 
lor effort run rid our eoric'y uf Him ft;, man r*i •* • m> 
CUiLpMlsof wnmUh tun itnl rated unttmpioynmni 
But/tho Imlory of privnle h« tnr uuhHltvm >tml 
the Curronl rttord uf Ihr '-u.'tor Au'riuiustration 
programs suggest that ihi8 gooi is q ipng way off 
it j si ill busimws as usual fur business and no 
progress for ihc unemployed OntiJ the iedetal 
government begins to take q hard-hnc approach 



In l*minft*M mvnlvi m^ut m jnb crentton for the 
strurtunilly uiu n»pi<iyi*l ihurn in no ox« uho (or 
cuh in {niliin m<i vii it oroploymenl Riuii. r w* 
nmxi nn i'»(Mtnrt.*J puUic s*ir vu o jut** t>r«j*rnro 

W»-Jt»r>K urul htf^ttiK «iuJ i ipuluiX i"* not lite 
route lo fuli empiuvmer! ii a line ihe fedcrat gov- 
ernment recutrnized >h it ihe busmen uf puntr^ 
ihjs country to wort rwuires more 'han trying in 
oil a log with a tooihpK 
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Prepared Testimony of M. Alfred Haynes, MD. MPH President/ Dean, 
Charles R Drew Postgraduate Medical School, Los Angeles, Caljf 

My name is Dr M Alfred Haynes and I am the Dean of the Drew Postgraduate 
Medical School My specialty is Public Health and I have been involved in the 
teaching and practice of Community Medicine for the last 25 years I have studied 
the health problems of Southeast Los Angeles since 1969 and even though my 
comments may be based largely on that region, they apply equally well to condi- 
tions in many inner city areas of the United States 

First let me state, as a matter of principle, that any problem whjch contributes to 
illness or to the death of people is a medical problem Using this definition, the 
greatest medical problem in Southeast feos Angeles js the problem of unemolov- 
ment ^ y J 

Although it has been observed that the socio-economic status of a population is a 
major determinant of health, many physicians have persisted in confining the 
definition of medical problems to those conditions which physicians can treat with a 
pill or an injection now or at some time in the future All other problems are 
considered non-medical problems By this reasoning, when infants die from pneumo-* 
nia it is a medical problem but when they die as a result of pqverty, it is not a 
medical problem Violence is the leading cause of death in certain age groups but if 
we cannot see the causaiive age,nt under a microscope, then it is not a medical 
problem Higher rates of £dmissioh to mental hospitals may be a cause of concern to 
physicians if these patients can be cured by psychotropic drug, but if the mental 
Str ^f 18 r Ue 10 cnronic frustration related to unemployment, it is not a medical 
problem I reiect that notion and say unequivocally that any factor which is shown 
to bear a relationship to ill health or to premature death is of concern to the 
medical profession and even though our expertise may be limited in these areas we 
want to lend our full support to every effort to eradicate these causes of poor health 

There is increasing evidence, both in the United States and in Great Britain, that 
the national economy has a profound influence on the physical and mental health of 
the population and the relationship can no longer be ignored either by those who 
determine economic policies or by those who care for the sick Stated differently 
any (tfTorts which facilitate a decrease in unemployment will also facilitate an 
implement of health and those who ignore the problems of unemployment are 
contributing to illness and death 

Physicians who serve in underserved areas see daily the consequences of chronic 
unemployment and underemployment We see it in the form of higher infant 
mortality, cirrhosis of the liver, homicide, and mental illness What physicians do in 
hospitals may have limited impact on the rate of some of these problems but it is 
the responsibility of physicians who see these problems daily to emphasize all of the 
contributing factors and to support every effort to eradicate the causes 

I am particularly concerned about teenage unemployment because it has such a 
devastating effect on the well being of the individual A successful early job experi- 
ence means a great deal in our society where a person's worth is measured by his 
ability to earn a livelihood Continued failure in this experience is castrating and 
raises serious questions about one's worth in today's society As a medical institu- 
tion, we have supported the CETA Program, not only because we would like to see 
these young people well trained and nave an opportunity to achieve and progress, 
but also because we realize that it has a significant impact on their physical and 
mental health and. in turn, on the health of the community of which they form a 
part We w£nt to see these young people physically, economically and mentally 
healthy, and a job is a first step towards economic self-sufficiency One of the 
a ternatives is to see them either as the subjects or objects of violent crime This 
alternative is the one we would rather prevent 

Contrary to what many may think, there are many of these young people who 
really want a meaningful job As you know, the employment statistics seldom 
reflect the true picture These statistics do not usually include the large numbers of 
young people who are so discouraged with the system that they do not even try 
They are the ones who subsequently appear as another kind of statistic 

We want to publicly applaud the dedicated work of the chairman and of this 
entire committee More than that, we want to underscore the relationship between 
employment and health'and lend our support to any effort which will contribute to 
the improvement of employment in communities of desperate need 
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